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Introduction 


The Tijaniyya and the Verification of Islamic Knowledge 


V M 7 HAT IS THE REALITY of Sufism?” asked a disciple of Shaykh 
Ahmad al-Tijānī. “Know that Sufism is to exemplify the com- 
mand (of God) and to flee from what is prohibited, both exter- 
nally and internally, in what pleases God, not in what pleases you.” It 
seems extraordinary that a learned student of a reputed scholar-saint in 
late eighteenth-century Morocco would be asking to verify the basic reality 
(haqīqa) of the Sufi path. But for followers of the nascent Tijāniyya in late 
eighteenth-century North Africa, verification, realization, or actualization 
(tahqīq) of Islamic religious identity appears at the center of their search 
for knowledge. To a student of Islamic learning, al-Tijānī thus wrote, “May 
God... cause us to seek the way of realization (tahqīq) and sincerity 
(sadād), and may He allow us to die on the religion pleasing to Him.” 

For al-Tijānī, the establishment of his own *Muhammadan spiritual 
path” (Tariqa Muhammadiyya) was the means to share the realization of 
human potentiality, exemplified by the Prophet Muhammad, at a time when 
humanity was perceived to be distant from God. The Tijānī Muhammadan 
path (or Tijaniyya) emphasized the individual self's acquisition of divine 
satisfaction by following the external and internal example of the Prophet 
Muhammad. Verification of the external Muhammadan law (Sharī a) thus 
paralleled verification of an enduringly important prophetic spiritual pres- 
ence. The resultant activation of the Muhammadan essence at the core of 
human identity made an individual the recipient of divine grace, even in a 
perceived age of social and political corruption. 

Such realization of the human condition (tahgīg al-insāniyya) was 
not unique to al-Tijānī and his followers. But even if the Tijānī version 
of the Tariqa Muhammadiyya drew upon similar articulations within an 
eighteenth-century global scholarly network, the Tijāniyya developed a dis- 
tinctive rendition of this concept. Al-Tijānī's notion of the consummation, 
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perfection, or “sealing” of the Muhammadan path in the Tijāniyya both 
responded to regional Maghrebi intellectual and social currents and fa- 
cilitated the global spread of the order in a manner perhaps unrivaled by 
contemporary articulations. With a vibrant and growing presence in West 
and North Africa, the Middle East, India, Indonesia, Malaysia, and Mus- 
lim minority communities in Europe and the Americas, the Tijāniyya has 
certainly become one of the world’s most widespread Sufi orders. 

The Tyaniyya came with nothing new in relation to earlier Islamic and 
Sufi ideas: adherents conceived their affiliation to the “way of Muhammad” 
as the fullest actualization of a very old and basic concept. In most Arabic 
dictionaries, the meaning for haggaga or tahgīg is to “act according to the 
truth,” or to “verify; confirm.” To make ta/iqiq is thus to put knowledge 
into practice, or confirm a religious truth through its performance. The 
notion of actualization as a form of knowledge beyond rational verifica- 
tion was associated with Sufism in opposition to Hellenistic philosophy 
at least since the thirteenth-century formulations of the Andalusian Ibn 
al-‘Arabi and his Anatolian disciple Sadr al-Din al-Oūnawī.* According to 
William Chittick: 


Sufi teachers frequently spoke of the goal of the Islamic tradition 
as “realization” (tahgīg), a word derived from the same root as the 
Divine Name a/-Hagg, the Real, the Right, the True, the Appropriate. 
Grammatically, realization means to actualize truth (haqq) and reality 
(haqiqa), and in Sufism it came to designate the end result of following 
the path to God. To achieve realization means to reach the Real, to see 
and understand all things in light of the Real, and to act rightly and 
appropriately in all situations. This demands the transformation of the 
very being of the seeker? 


A muhaqqiq is thus one in whom truth has become manifest: he is the 
living proof of the truth's verification. 

The spiritual claims of the Tijāniyya—that al-Tijānī was the Seal of 
Saints, that the "stamp" ofthe Tijaniyya is over all other Sufi paths till the 
end of time, for example—is best understood through the concept of tahgīg. 
Sufi actualization was part of a more general accent on scholarly verifica- 
tion for al-Tijani. According to al-Tijānī's close disciple ‘Ali Harazim: 


Among his concerns was verification (tahqiq) and scrutiny (tadgīg) in 
everything, large or small, in order to establish the real truth. By this, 
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he departed from the yoke of imitation (taglīd) and (blind) acceptance 
(tasdīg) . . . until he came to encompass all of the official sciences (al- 
‘ulum al-rasmiyya), with verification, investigation, understanding, 
and contemplation; solving problems and enigmas. He became the 
imam of all types of knowledge. People sought him out for his expla- 
nations, for he was knowledgeable of the cause, judgement, sources, 
branches, derivative issues, understandings, pronouncements, abro- 
gating and abrogated matters [in all fields of learning]. He plunged 
into the depths of all transmitted and official learning . . . just as [he 
did in] the knowledge of divine reality. 


In other words, the appeal of eighteenth-century scholar-saints such as 
Ahmad al-Tijānī was their perceived ability to offer a comprehensive re- 
alization of an Islamic religious identity. These exemplars were guides to 
the truth in a time of confusion. “The true scholar,” al-Tijānī said, “gives 
form to what is clear, and clarifies what is ambiguous, from the strength 
of his knowledge, the breadth of his understanding, the soundness of his 
spiritual vision (nazr) and his verification (tahqiq).”’ Al-Tijanr's Sufi claims 
are illegible without an appreciation of this vibrant discourse on the veri- 
fication and realization of Islamic knowledge, by which scholars justified 
their prominence in the eighteenth-century Muslim world. 

Al-Tijānī's Tarīga Muhammadiyya, allegedly gifted directly by the 
Prophet in a waking encounter to al-Tijānī, was thus meant to verify the 
essence of all Sufi paths. The shaykh’s own realization of paradigmatic 
sainthood was articulated as simply the reflection of his spiritual proximity 
to the Prophet Muhammad as the source of all divine realization. While 
such claims to saintly authority were no doubt controversial to an exter- 
nal audience, they were certainly not illegible. Sufi saints, and premodern 
Islamic religious authority more generally, were “presences” thought to 
be inscribed not only with the knowledge they taught, but with the aspira- 
tions of their students and followers. “Without saints, there is no Sufism,” 
a prominent historian of Sufism observed.’ But too often observers have 
decontextualized the spiritual claims of saints from disciple investiture 
in sainthood as a participatory medium.” “Tf the greatest of the perfected 
saints (agtāb) came to know what has been given to our companions,” al- 
Tijānī assured his disciples, “they would cry to God and say, ‘Our Lord, 
you have given us nothing." "? In partial explanation, the shaykh reported 
the Prophet Muhammad's words to him: "Anyone who loves you is the 
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beloved of the Prophet, God’s blessing and peace on him, and he will not 
die until he becomes a saint." For followers of the Tijaniyya, the rank of 
their shaykh was thus a medium to actualize the Prophet’s own invitation 
to get closer to God. 


The Eighteenth-Century Islamic World 


The Tijāniyya emerged at the end of the intellectually vibrant eighteenth 
century. New research on this period in the Muslim world concurs in over- 
turning an earlier orientalist and Islamic modernist assumption of scholarly 
stagnation in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. “It was a period,” 
John Voll observes, “of major developments in key aspects of the Islamic 
tradition, providing both a culmination for the first millennium of Islamic 
history and the foundation for many dynamic aspects of Islam in the mod- 
ern world.” Ahmad Dallal makes a similar observation in his overview of 
Islamic intellectual history in the period: “The Islamic eighteenth century 
was a period of great intellectual vitality comparable in its scope, intensity, 
and quality to the cultural activities of the classical period. Intellectuals 
from virtually all the regions of the Muslim world systematically attempted 
to scrutinize the epistemological foundations of inherited knowledge and 
to reformulate the traditional Islamic disciplines of learning"? Such scru- 
tiny shares much, then, with an emphasis on “verification” (tahgīg) that 
Khaled El-Rouayheb locates in the seventeenth century," but which argu- 
ably blossomed as the eighteenth century progressed. 

Researchers have focused on different aspects of scholarly renewal: 
Voll on chains of prophetic narrations (hadith) and juristic interpretations 
(ijtihād), Dallal on juristic methodology (usa al-fiqh) and evaluation of 
hadith transmissions (usū/ al-hadith), and Rouayheb on theology (kalām) 
and Sufism, for example. Understandably, the exercise of tahgīg employed 
different epistemological strategies for different intellectual disciplines: 
transmission (‘ilm al-nagl) for hadith and jurisprudence (fiqh), rational 
proof (‘ilm al-'agl) for theology and legal methodology, and experien- 
tial witnessing (kashf, ma‘rifa) for the spiritual realities referenced in 
Sufism.’ Verifying transmitted knowledge prioritized the search for al- 
ternative sources of narrations, authenticating existing hadith literatures 
through the “science of transmitters" ("ilm al-rijal), and the acquisition 
of the shortest possible chain of knowledge transmission (sanad) from li- 
censed scholars. Verifying theological premises or legal theory required 
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“rational demonstration” and the ability to “critically assess received 
views,” most particularly, for Dallal, through a “consistent historiciza- 
tion” of legal thought: the eighteenth-century scholar’s observation of the 
inherited intellectual tradition’s ability to respond to historically diverse 
circumstances, but also the necessity for contextualizing received opin- 
ions in their own time and place. Verifying spiritual realities required the 
direct experience of the unseen: “In a Sufi context, ‘verification’ typically 
denoted the mystical-experiential authentication of the truths to which 
ordinary believers—including exoteric theologians—abstractly assent.” 

This overview does not mean to collapse significant distinctions be- 
tween studies of the eighteenth century. Researchers have disagreed most 
notably on how widely ideas were shared, and whether or not global schol- 
arly exchanges have any relevance in understanding the local formulation 
and reception of diverse scholars. Even so, such differences can risk exag- 
geration. According to John Voll, “these connections [between scholars] 
can be overstated as well as underestimated, and it is important to set a 
balance. The eighteenth century Muslim world was . . . [not] composed 
of totally separate and isolated parts." Elsewhere, Voll adds, “there is 
enough interaction among revivalists in the eighteenth century” to con- 
clude that “revivalist movements . . . did not emerge in isolation.””' Ahmad 
Dallal’s emphasis on understanding local and regional contexts over global 
exchanges, while critical of Voll’s work on networks, nonetheless concedes, 
“none of these movements was totally detached from outside intellectual 
currents of the Muslim world.” 

The foundation of the Tijaniyya is a key case study, only superficially 
referenced in earlier research on eighteenth-century intellectual history, that 
emphasizes the importance of verification or realization of knowledge. It 
also suggests both the significance of global scholarly exchanges and the 
importance of regional historical context in understanding the reception of 
eighteenth-century Islamic scholarship. Ahmad al-Tijānī traveled through- 
out North Africa and the Middle East and had meaningful connections with 
Arab, Kurdish, and Indian scholars in Egypt and the Hijaz. But clearly, 
his teachings responded to regional historical developments in Algeria and 
Morocco in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The spread 
of the Tyaniyya during his life and around the world today may have much 
to do with al-Tijānī's ability to make the inherited intellectual tradition 
speak to a perceived new historical era of unprecedented corruption. The 
emphasis on realization or authentication provides a useful lens through 
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which to understand scholarly exchange, local context, and perception of 
historical specificity at the foundation of the Tijāniyya. Al-Tijānī in fact 
emphasized the same aforementioned tahgīg in all three epistemological 
strategies—transmission, rational proof, and spiritual experience—in pro- 
moting Islamic religious revival. Even if Sufism remained, for al-Tijānī as 
for al-Ghazālī, the privileged method of verifying the truth of religion, the 
foundational sources of the Tijāniyya give important insight into the ways in 
which the disciplines of hadith, legal theory, theology, and Sufism interfaced 
and mutually supported one another in eighteenth-century scholarship. 


The Tarīga Muhammadiyya 


As suggested above, al-Tijanr's notion of the “Muhammadan Way” was 
useful in focusing Islamic learning on individual religious realization. 
For the shaykh, the Tarīga Muhammadiyya was the Prophet’s own chosen 
path for the actualization of divine knowledge. Such external and internal 
emulation of the Prophet necessitated both the learning of the Prophet’s 
transmitted behavior (Sunna) and the emulation of his spiritual state in 
the presence of God. The Tijānī Sufi path thus presupposed a degree of 
legal and theological knowledge, though it certainly accentuated the meth- 
odology of the self’s purification in order to experience unseen realities. 
In this, the Tijāniyya was no different than most Sufi orders. Indeed, the 
Tijaniyya's most visible distinguishing characteristic—the waking encoun- 
ter with the Prophet and the claim to Seal of Sainthood—do not result 
from any ideological or practical innovation. Al-Tijānī perceived his own 
“Muhammadan Way” as nothing new, only the ultimate fulfillment of Su- 
fism’s promise to connect the worshipper to God. But Rūdiger Seesemann’s 
analysis of nineteenth-century Tijānī literature is instructive here: “even if 
the ‘old-hat-argument’ holds true, we still need to consider the possibility 
that the same idea (or text) can assume a different meaning or relevance in 
a different context"? 

Al-Tijānī was not the first to employ the terminology of the Tarīga 
Muhammadiyya, nor was he the first to claim the waking vision of the 
Prophet or the Seal of Muhammadan sainthood. While the proliferation of 
self-proclaimed Tarīga Muhammadiyya movements in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries certainly suggests shared influences, there is little 
shared coherence to the term to indicate a globally transmitted *Muham- 
madan Way" in the period. Discussion of shared influences and global 
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intellectual currents invoking the concept is useful to understand the con- 
text and later reception of the Tijaniyya, particularly in Africa. But there 
is nothing in Tijānī primary sources to substantiate the notion that the 
Tijaniyya was part of a global “movement” or network of Tariqa Muham- 
madiyya scholars visibly distinct from the larger Sufi tradition. Nonethe- 
less, the Tijaniyya drew on the intellectual resources of eighteenth-century 
thought—themselves the crystallization of earlier ideas—and offered its 
own version of the Tarīga Muhammadiyya as having particular relevance 
to Muslims of the period. 


Ahmad al-Tijānī (1737-1815) and the Tijāniyya 


Ahmad b. Mahammad b. Mukhtar al-Tijānī al-Hasani** was born in the 
southwestern Algerian oasis of ‘Ayn Madi and traveled throughout North 
Africa and the Hijaz before taking up permanent residence in Fez, Mo- 
rocco, in 1798. Before leaving Ayn Madi at age twenty-one, he completed 
the standard curriculum of Qur'an memorization and study of jurispru- 
dence, theology, prophetic traditions, Qur'an exegesis, and Arabic litera- 
ture. His travels in search of further knowledge (mostly prophetic narra- 
tions and Sufi training), led him to stays in several North African centers of 
knowledge, such as Fez, Tlemcen, Tuwat, and Tunis. During these years, he 
received initiation into various branches of the Shādhiliyya, the Qadiriyya, 
and the Khalwatiyya. He accomplished the pilgrimage to Mecca in 1774. 
During this trip, he received initiations from prominent Khalwatī shaykhs 
Mahmūd al-Kurdī (d. 1780) in Cairo and Muhammad al-Samman (d. 1775) 
in Medina, as well as an Indian Sufi, likely of the Naqshbandiyya, Ahmad 
al-Hindi (d. 1774) in Mecca. His combination of Islamic learning and Sufi 
knowledge eventually distinguished him as "one of the greatest imams of 
his time,” according to Tijānī sources.” 

While making spiritual retreat (khalwa) in the Algerian town of Abū 
Samghūn in 1781-82, he experienced his first waking encounter with the 
Prophet Muhammad. Al-Tijānī reported that the Prophet told him to leave 
aside his previous Sufi initiations and gave him the distinctive litany (wird) 
of the Tijaniyya Sufi path.” The claimed direct involvement of the Prophet 
Muhammad in the establishment of the Tyaniyya, as well as the disciple’s 
constant visualization of the Prophet’s enduring spiritual presence, meant 
that followers of the Tijāniyya considered the Prophet Muhammad to be 
the ultimate Sufi shaykh of their “Muhammadan way.” 
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Upon his final establishment in Fez, al-Tijānī joined Sultan Mawlay Su- 
layman’s council of scholars and initiated several prominent Moroccan 
figures into the Tijaniyya, such as the jurist and theologian Hamdin b. al- 
Hajj, several government ministers, and perhaps even the sultan himself. 
The most comprehensive biographical dictionary of Moroccan scholars re- 
lating to the period, Muhammad al-Kattani’s Salwat al-anfas, describes al- 
Tijani as “the grounded gnostic,” “the rope of the Sunna and the religion,” 
and the “comprehensive saintly pole” before continuing: “He was among 
the scholars who put his knowledge into action, the imams of independent 
scholarly opinion (a/-a imma al-mujtahidin), among those who combined 
the nobility of origin with the nobility of the religion, the nobility of knowl- 
edge, action, certainty, divine spiritual states (a/rwal) and lofty saintly sta- 
tions (magamdt).””’ Such descriptions, although not uncontested, suggest 
al-Tijānī's reception among elements of both general and elite audiences. A 
number of Moroccan sultans have since maintained close relations with the 
Tijāniyya, most recently funding the restoration of al-Tijānī's final burial 
place and main lodge (zawiya) of the Tijaniyya in Fez, as well as al-Tijani's 
original house in the city, the “House of Mirrors,” that Mawlay Sulayman 
gifted to al-Tijānī upon his arrival in Fez. 

The Tyaniyya first spread primarily in North and West Africa. By the 
early twentieth century, it had become the most popular Sufi order in Mo- 
rocco.”* By the nineteenth century, it had made significant inroads among 
established clerical lineages of Mauritania, Senegal, Mali, and Nigeria; 
and by the mid-twentieth century, under the leadership of the Tijānī reviv- 
alist Ibrahim Niasse (d. 1975, Senegal), had displaced the Qadiriyya as the 
dominant Sufi order in West Africa.” It is today found all over the Muslim 
world and beyond, with notable Tijānī communities (besides North and 
West Africa) in Indonesia, Singapore, India, Turkey, Palestine, Arab Gulf 
states, Egypt, Europe, and North and South America. 

If the Tijāniyya has become one of the Islamic world’s most popular 
Sufi orders, it is certainly a testimony to the success of eighteenth-century 
Islamic scholarly revival. The lack of serious academic consideration of 
the Tyaniyya in historical overviews of Sufism, or its place in eighteenth- 
century revivalism, is an astounding oversight in both fields. In elaborating 
the notion of the “Hidden Pole” (a/-qutb al-maktūm), the Tijānī tradition 
seemed unconcerned by such opacity: “The secret with me,” al-Tijānī said, 
“is locked in a house whose doors are shut and whose key has been lost"?! 
But full understanding of the shaykh's secret knowledge is not necessary 
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to appreciate the rapid spread of the order and the dynamic intellectual 
production it inspired. 


Literature and Sources on the Tyaniyya 


Generalist studies of Sufism or of eighteenth-century intellectual his- 
tory have undoubtedly been limited by incomplete or problematic prior 
research on the Tijaniyya. The primary English monograph on the Ti- 
janiyya, Jamil Abun-Nasr's The Tijaniyya: A Sufi Order in the Modern 
World (1965), framed an otherwise notable exposition of primary source 
material with an uncritical belief in the inevitable “demystification” of the 
modern world. For Abun-Nasr, the Tijaniyya was an example of Sufism’s 
incompatibility with modern, postcolonial Muslim rationalized sensibil- 
ities. “Their story is,’ Abun-Nasr noted in accusing the Sufi orders and 
the Tyaniyya in particular with colonial collaboration, “that of adjustment 
and reconciliation, which would have enabled them to survive politically 
had it not been that the doctrines which they preached and the functions 
which they performed were no longer suited to modern times.”” Themes 
of colonial collaboration, political posturing, and intellectual irrelevance 
remained consistent refrains for subsequent mentions of the Tyaniyya, as 
they did for African Sufi communities more broadly. A later introduction 
to a series of conference papers on the Tijāniyya remarks on the order’s 
“theological arrogance” and its “long ‘concubinage’ with French colonial 
power” permitting it to become “one of the greatest beneficiaries of the 
colonial period.” And unlike other orders, the Tyaniyya “remains exclu- 
sively African—this is another one of its characteristics.’ Generations of 
later scholarship thus appear to have remained beholden to Abun-Nasr's 
reading of the Tijāniyya. 

My 2003 master’s thesis, “On the Path of the Prophet: Shaykh Ahmad 
Tijani and the Tariqa Muhammadiyya,” was later published (2005) without 
peer review. It hoped to recontextualize Tijānī primary source material 
within the intellectual history of the eighteenth century. The work stands, 
I believe, as a useful introduction to the Tijaniyya, but is limited by a 
surface-level reading of primary source material and an exaggeration of the 
Tarīga Muhammadiyya as an intellectually coherent scholarly network. In 
any case, the book has received some academic attention, with two reprints 
and a French translation reflecting its apparent usefulness to non-academic 
audiences and the undergraduate classroom.*4 
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The only other published academic monograph to narrate the history of 
the Tijaniyya (in a European language?) is Jilali El Adnani's La Tijāniyya, 
1781—1861.5 While Adnani recognizes the significance of the Tijāniyya in 
the modern history of Morocco, his utilitarian focus on shaykh-disciple 
relationships at the foundation of the order reduces Sufi affiliation to a 
form of false consciousness. Like Abun-Nasr, Adnani's citation of primary 
source material focuses on provocative statements to substantiate an ap- 
parent narrative of Tijānī heterodoxy, failing to balance such citations with 
others that might allow him to read these statements differently. Adnani 
thus concludes, “the rehabilitation of Ahmad al-Tijānī resided in the rein- 
forcement of his superior rank over his disciples, something impossible 
without recourse to miracles and magic . . . testimony to a strategy destined 
for the masses, which was much more receptive to invisible actors than 
to Sufi erudition.”>” Alexander Knysh has usefully bracketed such under- 
standings of Sufi communities based on crude power dynamics: “ ‘Power’ 
is too general a concept to account for construction, justification, and 
performance by Sufi masters of their claims to knowledge and guidance 
across centuries. Commanding respect and awe, being listened to in silence 
by a captive and respectful audience without necessarily ‘dominating’ or 
‘exploiting’ it, is a motivation that does not fit neatly into the narrowly 
conceived grid of power relations envisioned by neo-Marxian sociologists 
of various stripes.”** Knysh concludes that such an understanding “fails 
to do justice to the complexity of human aspirations.” Abun-Nasr's and 
Adnani’s apparent reduction of the religious identities of millions of Tijānī 
adherents may fit various instrumentalist understandings of the Tijaniy ya's 
social and political role in Africa from the nineteenth century, but their dis- 
missal of the intellectual contributions of al-Tijānī and his early disciples 
has left a void in more general overviews of Sufi thought and history. This 
tendency to selectively ignore formative teachings from primary sources, 
in preference for decontextualized controversial statements, necessitates 
a more balanced narration of one of the Islamic world’s most important 
Sufi orders. 

It must be admitted, however, that the works of Abun-Nasr and Ad- 
nani provide a window into intriguing polemical debates surround- 
ing Sufi doctrine and practice in modern contexts. Some of these 
debates—such as the implications of seeing the Prophet—appear 
specific to the Tijāniyya, but most are more general to Sufism (the hier- 
archy of saints or the power of Sufi prayers, for example) and perhaps to 
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"traditional Islam” broadly defined (the authority of scholars, the enduring 
spirit of the Prophet beyond the grave, or the present-essence of God, for 
example). Full exploration of such polemics, and the voluminous literature 
they have produced, deserve a separate and more focused inquiry that is 
beyond the scope of this work. However, I hope that the disciplined situa- 
tion ofthe Tijaniyya's emergence in eighteenth-century Islamic intellectual 
history can provide a more stable foundation for such further explorations. 

In addition to the problematic decontextualization of primary sources in 
earlier academic accounts, a new history of the Tijāniyya is also warranted 
from the perspective of newly available or edited Arabic source material. 
While Ahmad al-Tijānī, like many Sufi shaykhs, left few writings himself, 
there are a number of central primary sources written or collected by his 
disciples. Foremost among them is the “Pearls of Meanings and Obtainment 
of Hopes in the Spiritual Floods of Sayyidi Abū l- Abbas Ahmad al-Tijānī” 
(hereafter referenced as Jawāhir al-maānī) written by al-Tijānī's closest 
disciple, Alī Harazim al-Barrāda (or al-Barāda, d. 1804), and completed in 
1798.” The work contains al-Tijānī's biography, his interpretations of var- 
ious Qur'an verses and sayings of the Prophet, and responses to a variety 
of questions from disciples. In writing the book, Harazim recycled short, 
formulaic sections from an earlier Moroccan Sufi text, ‘Abd al-Salam b. 
al-Tayyib al-Qadiri’s (d. 1699), Kitab al-magsad al-Ahmad, concerning the 
seventeenth-century Shādhilī saint Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah Man al-Andalūsī 
(d. 1708). While Abun-Nasr concludes that the fact that Harazim “drew 
heavily" on this earlier text constitutes an “act of plagiarism,"" close com- 
parison between published versions of the Jawahir al-maānī and the 1932 
publication of Kitab al-maqsad reveal that Harazim borrowed roughly 2.5 
pages of al-Maqsad's formulaic introduction: a few of the introductory 
paragraphs, and a few of the poems probably themselves recycled from 
past writings.? Considering the roughly 680 pages of the 2011 publication 
of the Jawahir, this borrowing (0.3 percent) hardly qualified as plagiarism 
by the standards of the classical Arabic textual tradition,? but it nonethe- 
less became part of a Salafi-inspired attack against the Tijaniyya in early 
twentieth-century Morocco.^ In any case, the Jawahir al-maānī has en- 
joyed unrivaled authority in the Tijaniyya, due to Harazim's designation 
as al-Tijānī's "greatest deputy" (al-khalifa al-a zam) and on account of the 
Prophet's appearance to al-Tijani to order the book's compilation: “Pre- 
serve it," Harazim records the Prophet's words to al-Tijānī, “in order to 
benefit the saints after you. Elsewhere, al-Tijānī was reported as saying, 
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“The Prophet ordered me to collect the Jawahir al-ma' àni, and he told me, 
‘This is my book,and it is I who authored it.’ 

There are significant divergences among published copies ofthe Jawahir 
al-ma ānī, and some Tijānī scholars claimed that earlier publications dat- 
ing to the beginning of the twentieth century departed from the origi- 
nal manuscript." But the claim of interpolation is difficult to substanti- 
ate: divergent publications appear to be primarily the result of various 
manuscript versions penned by ‘Alt Harazim himself, or prominent early 
Tijānī scholars from Harazim's work. The Moroccan Tyani scholar Radi 
Kanün's 2012 republication of the Jawahir al-ma ānī identified no fewer 
than four original manuscripts of the text in Harazim’s handwriting: one 
held in 'Ayn Madi, two located in Tlemcen (Algeria), and one found in 
Kaolack, Senegal. This latter version had already been published in 2011 
by the Senegalese shaykh Tijānī b. ‘Alt Cissé, based on the manuscript his 
grandfather Ibrahim Niasse had obtained from his father Abdallah Niasse, 
who was gifted the copy in Fez in 1911 by al-Tijānī's descendant Bashir b. 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Tijani.? While Kanün privileges the ‘Ayn Madi 
manuscript as the “mother” text, the *Kaolack" manuscript arguably de- 
serves precedent recognition: this was the copy kept in al-Tijānī's posses- 
sion, from which he read, for the last sixteen years of his life.?? The initial 
page contains al-Tijanr's handwritten testimony: “Everything written in 
this manuscript (a/-kunnāsh), each letter appearing from the beginning to 
the end, I have authorized?! While Kanün's recent publication presents a 
useful comparison between various versions of the Jawāhir, the amalgam- 
ated text he published does not reproduce any one version of a manuscript 
original.” For these reasons, I primarily rely on Cissé's 2011 edition from 
the original Jawāhir al-ma ani kept in al-Tijani's possession during his life 
for all citations. 

Another disciple, Muhammad b. al-Mashrī (or Mishrī) al-Sa'ihi 
(d. 1809), left two separate collections of al-Tijānī's teachings that re- 
mained unpublished until 2012. The first is “The Garden of the Annihi- 
lated Lover in what has been transmitted from our Shaykh Abū l- Abbas 
al-Tijānī” (hereafter Rawd al-muhibb), written around 1792.? The second 
is "The Collection of the Pearls of Knowledge overflowing from the Seas 
of the Hidden Pole" (hereafter al-Jami `), completed in 1804 It is clear 
Harazim and Ibn al-Mashrī shared notes between them, for much of the 
three books contain similar passages and sometimes share organizational 
features. However, Ibn al-Mashri’s texts add much to our understanding 
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of al-Tijānī's intellectual contributions beyond the Harazim's Jawāhir al- 
ma àni, particularly in regard to theology and jurisprudence. To prove the 
point that Ibn al-Mashri’s writing contained value in its own right, a later 
Tijānī scholar published a separate book collecting everything from the 
Jami‘ not contained in the Jawahir.* 

Primary sources written by direct disciples of al-Tijānī also include a 
collection of the shaykh's sayings, collected by the scholarly disciple al- 
Tayyib al-Sufyānī (d. 1843, Fez), “The Ahmadan Blessing for the Aspirant 
of Eternal Happiness" (hereafter al-/fada al-Ahmadiyya), and gathered 
shortly after the shaykh’s passing in 1815.7 There is also the “Book of Di- 
vine Guidance" (Kitab al-irshādāt al-rabbāniyya), al-Tijani’s commen- 
tary on al-Busayrī's (d. 1294, Alexandria) poem in praise of the Prophet 
(al-Hamziyya) dictated to ‘Alt Harazim.? The significant collections of 
the Moroccan Tyani scholar Ahmad Sukayrij (d. 1944) detailing the biog- 
raphies of al-Tijānī's students should also be considered as foundational 
primary sources. Sukayrij's “Removal of the Shroud” (Kashf al-hijaby* 
and his expanded “Raising the Veil" (Raf' al-niqab)? include rare source 
material, such as letters between al-Tijānī and various disciples, treatises, 
poetry, and prayers composed by the shaykh’s students, and meticulously 
researched oral narrations concerning al-Tijānī's relationship with his com- 
munity of students. A later descendant of al-Tijānī collected all of his an- 
cestor’s letters found in various other collections and published a separate 
volume, the “Selected Letters" (Mukhtārāt min rasa il al-shaykh), that also 
serves as a useful primary source. 

Other later Tijani scholars published Arabic source materials that played 
important roles in the explanation and spread of the Tijāniyya. Some of 
these sources that inform this book include the “Lances of the Party of 
the Merciful” (Rimāh) of the nineteenth-century West African ‘Umar Fūtī 
(Tal),*! the “Fulfillment of Beneficience” (Bughyat al-Mustafid) of the 
nineteenth-century Moroccan scholar al- Arabi b. al-Sa’ih,” and the “Re- 
moval of Confusion” (Kashif al-ilbās) of Ibrahim Niasse.? While these 
varied published sources were certainly written with different audiences and 
historical contexts in mind, they nonetheless form an impressive trove of 
information from which to reconstruct the intellectual history of the early 
Tijaniyya. 

Many years of field research have afforded access to other manuscript 
sources still unpublished and unknown to previous academic research. 
The most notable is a forty-nine-page untitled “travel notebook” (hereafter 
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referred to as Kunnash al-rihla) written in al-Tijanr's own handwriting. 
The work collects various prayers al-Tijānī received from scholars he vis- 
ited while traveling in North Africa and Arabia. The date of this compila- 
tion is unknown, but it appears from most of the scholars mentioned that it 
was written during his pilgrimage east in the years 1773 and 1774, or shortly 
thereafter upon his return to the Maghreb. A second important manuscript 
is the Mashahid (“spiritual encounters") of ‘Alt Harazim, a 212-page ac- 
count detailing Harazim's own spiritual training and experiences at the 
direction of al-Tijani, written in 1799 or 1800, soon after the completion of 
the Jawāhir al-ma ani? Other various “notebooks of secrets” (sing. Kun- 
nash) attributed to al-Tijānī, to which the contemporary Senegalese shaykh 
Tijānī Cissé granted me access in his personal archive,°° also inform my 
understanding of al-Tijanr's scholarly influences and breadth of knowledge, 
especially in the field of esotericism. 

There are a few Arabic sources, external to the Tijāniyya, that tan- 
gentially reference al-Tijani and the early Tijāniyya, most notably Abū l- 
Qasim al-Zayani's (d. 1833) al-Tarjumana al-kubrā, Ahmad al-Nāsirī's (d. 
1897) al-Istigsā li-akhbār duwal al-Maghrib al-agsā (completed 1894), and 
Muhammad Ja far al-Kattant’s (d. 1927) Salwat al-anfās (completed 1887).9 
I make reference to these external perspectives, but the fact is that external 
sources on the Tijaniyya are simply too sparse to rely on to the same de- 
gree as internal sources.** The false equivalence between the secondhand, 
often contradictory reports in external sources, and firsthand internal nar- 
ratives—the historical value of which can be too easily dismissed as imag- 
ined hagiography—is an oversight, I believe, that has limited prior research 
on the Tijaniyya. This question of historiography is sometimes addressed 
by Sufi communities themselves, notably by Ibrahim Niasse in his first en- 
counter with a French historian. Niasse said, “I heard you mentioned me in 
your book. I have also written many books, but I never mentioned you. Do 
you know why? Because I do not know you.” Of course, external narra- 
tives are indispensable; the point is simply that internal accounts cannot be 
immediately dismissed as providing unreliable historical data. Just as Ibn 
Khaldün's observations of Muslim societies cannot be discounted simply 
because he was a practicing Muslim, so too must historians take seriously 
the internal narratives of Sufi communities despite the fact their authors 
were practicing Sufis. Alternately, clearly defined genres of Sufi writing— 
such as hagiography, advice on etiquette or spiritual training, and prayer 
manuals—certainly have audiences other than critical historians in mind. 
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Nonetheless, several internal sources clearly cross disciplinary boundar- 
ies: the multivolume biographical dictionaries of Ahmad Sukayrij, for ex- 
ample, contain critically researched oral traditions cross-referenced with 
alternative narrations and textual references. This book situates internal 
sources within the context of externally established historical narratives 
but focuses more on exploring the process of religious realization captured 
in internal sources, than it does on reconciling or disproving every external 
fragment. This is a story of religious identity in historical context; I make 
no claim to writing the definitive history of the Tyaniyya. 

The spread of the Tyaniyya, particularly in vibrant scholarly contexts 
of nineteenth-and twentieth-century Mauritania, Mali, Senegal, and Nige- 
ria, produced a veritable explosion of Arabic literature.” Full analysis of 
this literature,' which includes treatises, letters, and poetry both for and 
against the Tyaniyya, is not attempted in this book. Nonetheless, this lit- 
erary production, including the controversies it preserves, should be more 
systemically considered in accounting for the later spread of the Tijāniyya. 
Charismatic Sufi authority, as Rūdiger Seesemann observes in the later 
Tijānī community of Ibrahim Niasse, sometimes consciously risked pub- 
lic censure to provide spiritual realization to greater numbers of people. 
“His most important task consisted of finding a balance between attracting 
followers and controlling their experiences. The internal sources leave no 
doubt that he [Niasse] was up to the task, but apparently not all of the 
deputies were. Yet if some of the latter were less successful in walking the 
tightrope between captivating the followers and curbing their enthusiasm 
and talkativeness, the resulting attacks of the deniers helped to reinforce 
the cohesion of the community. This very mechanism eventually drove the 
large-scale expansion.”” Such controversies arguably played a role in the 
expansion of the Tyaniyya from its foundation. But as I argued in relation 
to the community of Ibrahim Niasse,” I believe that polemics surrounding 
the teachings of al-Tijani are the later reflection of an underlying appeal, not 
the generative mechanism for spread of the Tijaniyya by themselves. Lia- 
bilities of the polemical frame include an ahistorical reading of later polem- 
ics into the foundational sources, or an overemphasis of polemical sources, 
most often marginal to lived experiences of most disciples, to the exclusion 
of more central preoccupations. This book thus concerns the ideal of reli- 
gious actualization that attracted disciples to al-Tijānī in a late eighteenth- 
century North African context and leaves the (mostly) later controversies 
that this ideal produced, or failed to produce, to other researchers. 
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Structure of the Book 


This work begins with situating the emergence of the Tijāniyya in a broader 
eighteenth-century intellectual context. While I hope to avoid generalizing 
across divergent local contexts and scholarly articulations, much of Ahmad 
al-Tijānī's teachings clearly responded to currents of global exchange in the 
Muslim world. Topics such as independent scholarly reasoning (ijtihad), 
the verification of divine oneness (tawhid), or the Sufi's privileged con- 
nection to the Prophet were all ideas in wide circulation, even if scholars 
had different understandings of these ideas. This chapter summarizes new 
research on the eighteenth-century Muslim world, but I also make direct 
recourse to the primary sources of this period, including the writings of 
seminal figures like Ibrahim al-Kūrānī, Mustafa al-Bakrī, ‘Abd al-Ghanī 
al-Nābulusī, Muhammad al-Samman, and Mahmūd al-Kurdī. Discussions 
of eighteenth-century intellectual history frequently privilege the Middle 
East and India, with only marginal reference to North or West Africa. Here 
I consider intellectual developments in North Africa, sub-Saharan A frica, 
the Middle East, and India as all playing a role in the shared scholarly dis- 
courses that informed the emergence of the Tyaniyya. 

The second chapter considers Ahmad al-Tijani's formation as a Muslim 
scholar in eighteenth-century Algeria and Morocco. While al-Tyani was of 
course primarily remembered as a Sufi, his scholarship was imprinted by 
a long engagement with the broader scholarly tradition, including Qur’an 
and hadith study, Islamic law, theology, and esotericism or “talismanic 
sciences.” Sources for this discussion include the core primary sources of 
the Tijāniyya, but read from the perspective of specific Islamic disciplinary 
specialization. I also consider al-Tijanr's opinions on esotericism from the 
vantage point of previously unavailable manuscript sources. 

Chapter 3 returns more explicitly to the notion of actualization or tahgīg, 
but this time with a pronounced emphasis on the realization of humanity 
(tahgīg al-insāniyya). I argue that the reflection on the human condition 
evident in primary sources of the Tijaniyya is what informed conceptions 
of witnessing the unseen world, particularly the experience of seeing the 
Prophet Muhammad. Perhaps most significant, this actualization of human 
potentiality was not restricted to the shaykh alone but included his disciples 
in sometimes surprising ways. 

In chapter 4, I take up the challenge of understanding Ahmad al-Tijani's 
claims to spiritual authority and the asserted preeminence ofthe Tijaniyya 
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over other Sufi orders. As reflected in primary sources themselves, these 
claims raised difficult questions in al-Tijānī's early community: did the 
shaykh mean to confirm or to abrogate the earlier Sufi tradition? How could 
disciples be warned against spiritual complacency while being assured of 
the new order's ascendant value? Such dynamic tensions deserve balanced 
analysis to comprehend the reception and continued meaning the Tijaniyya 
has had for millions of Muslims. 

The final chapter considers the question of historical context in both 
practical and philosophical terms. Ahmad al-Tijani, like many others in the 
late eighteenth century, perceived his time as being one of unprecedented 
sinfulness and corruption. The Tijaniyya was thus conceived as a cure for 
the ailing Muslim community, giving hope to those who had despaired 
of obtaining divine grace in such a time. Not surprising, such an under- 
standing has had heightened meaning for subsequent generations of Tijānī 
adherents, who perhaps cannot help but observe increased corruption and 
an enduring need for God's bountiful grace in their own diverse historical 
contexts. The conclusion reflects on the remarkable spread of the Tijaniyya 
as a testimony to the intellectual vibrancy of the eighteenth century. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Sufism and Islamic Intellectual Developments 
in the Eighteenth Century 


HE IDEAS THAT BECAME CENTRAL to the Tyaniyya had wide cur- 

rency in the Muslim world by the late eighteenth century. Such 

ideas were sometimes sourced in texts, but more often they were 
transmitted through personal investiture, accompanied by texts or without. 
It is no accident, then, to find al-Tijānī personally connected to those whose 
ideas were later integrated in the Tijāniyya. This is not to suggest a static 
continuity between teachers and students across generations and vast geo- 
graphical space. But it does suggest that personal connections cannot be 
ignored in the sharing of ideas between scholars. 

The eighteenth century represented the culmination of centuries of Is- 
lamic scholarly prestige in the Muslim world. Later generations witnessed 
the rise of the modern state and its confiscation of the endowments (awgāf) 
that gave financial independence to the scholarly class and the promotion 
of Western-influenced schooling that created new intellectuals who dis- 
placed traditional scholars as teachers, writers, and bureaucrats. But before 
this state-centric (and often colonially inspired) modernization, scholars 
confidently asserted their ascendant rank over sultans in best ensuring the 
Islamic authenticity of their societies. “In Muslim society vox ‘ulama’ is 
legally vox dei,’ wrote an historian of eighteenth-century Egypt, “and prac- 
tically vox populi for they had it in their power to rouse or placate public 
opinion.” 

Global scholarly exchange gave intellectuals the opportunity to hear new 
ideas, access new textual sources, and invest themselves with “heightened” 
(shorter) chains of knowledge transmission. These events usually occurred 
when individuals accomplished their pilgrimage rites in the Hijaz, often 
stopping in other scholarly centers, such as Cairo, along the way. It may be 
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true that the culmination of such activities in the eighteenth century even- 
tually caused regional scholarship to assert its sufficiency from continued 
travels in search of knowledge.” But it is also true that global scholarly 
exchange after the eighteenth century was limited by European colonial 
occupation: non-Muslim authorities generally began to restrict and surveil 
the travels of Muslim scholars even during the pilgrimage season.* Global 
networks of Muslim scholars were well established on the eve of colonial 
conquest, and intellectual exchanges figured prominently in the biogra- 
phies of scholars written during the period even if such exchanges were 
less pronounced in later generations. 

It was primarily the desire for verification (tahqiq) that motivated the 
intellectual vibrancy of the eighteenth century. Verification or religious ac- 
tualization took on different meanings depending on the field of knowledge 
involved, whether jurisprudence (fiqh), theology ( agīda, ‘ilm al-kalam), 
or Sufism (tasawwuf).* In Islamic law, tahgīg meant ascertaining the re- 
lationship between a definitive sacred text (nass)—usually a saying of the 
Prophet (hadith)—and a scholarly opinion (ijtihād) from the schools of 
law (madhhab, pl. madhahib). Much has been made about transmission of 
hadith and calls for ijtihād in the period, but these can arguably be catego- 
rized as renewed discussions of legal theory (usül).? 

In theological terms, tahgīg meant the verification of God's oneness 
(tawhid) and the eradication of hidden idolatry (shirk al-khafī). Of course, 
the “Muhammadan” Sufis of the eighteenth century had different under- 
standings of this process than did the nascent “Wahhabi” movement of 
central Arabia: namely the purification of the heart from other than God 
in order to experience tawhid, versus a form of Protestant-style confes- 
sionalism. But the shared intention to cleanse the belief of Muslims is 
undeniable in eighteenth-century scholarly networks, and theology was a 
primary preoccupation of most of the era’s scholars. 

The tahgīg of Sufism meant the endeavor to connect Sufi practices and 
understandings with the spiritual path of the Prophet (Tariqa Muhammad- 
iyya). Even the followers of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab were quick 
to assert that they never suggested this purified Sufism was blameworthy 
or that they denied the miracles of the saints,’ and Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
insisted in his letters, “I know of nothing that makes a person closer to 
God than the spiritual path (fariqa) of God's Messenger.” Once again, the 
students of the eighteenth-century scholarly networks shared similar aspi- 
rations, even if the understanding of the “Muhammadan Sufism” or Tariqa 
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Muhammadiyya diverged sharply between mainstream scholarly Sufism of 
the time and radical outliers. 

Ahmad al-Tyani’s own interjections in the verification of legal opin- 
ions, theology, and Sufism comprise later chapters of this book. But here 
it is useful to outline the knowledge circulation within eighteenth-century 
scholarly networks, particularly as they related to al-Tijānī. Such superficial 
descriptions are suggestive at best, and no one book, whatever its preten- 
sion, can delve into the intellectual content of all eighteenth-century schol- 
ars with any meaningful depth. This chapter thus limits itself to discussing 
the teachings of al-Tijānī's most significant scholarly contacts within these 
networks, and the broader spectrum of ideas out of which al-Tijanr's Tarīga 
Muhammadiyya emerged. 


Scholarly Networks 


Most, if not all, prominent eighteenth-century scholars were connected 
with each other through person-to-person chains of knowledge transmis- 
sion. This highly ritualized form of knowledge investiture and authoriza- 
tion, represented in the personalized ijāza/sanad/silsila model, emphasized 
the internalization of learning and the formation (or recognition) of exem- 
plary disposition.? However, students, especially those with a variety of 
learned influences, rarely reproduced the exact practice or doctrine of their 
teachers. Rather such networks shared a common discourse loosely based 
on verification through heightened connection to the Prophet. “Some think 
sharing a discourse means that people are part of a homogenous organi- 
zation. But a community of discourse is not an organization, and people 
within that community of discourse can disagree strongly even though they 
utilize the same discourse.”' 

With such caution in mind, the following summarizes the remarkable 
constellation of scholars who shared teacher-student relationships during 
the period. Our particular focus here is the situation of al-Tijānī within 
these networks, so these summaries are far from definitive. The particu- 
lar traditions with which al-Tijānī connected include: the “Muhammadan” 
Sufism of the North African Shādhilī master Muhammad b. Nasir (d. 1674, 
Tamagrut, Morocco) and his student Hasan al-Yūsī (d. 1691, Marrakesh); 
the West African Sharī a-based, visionary Sufism emerging in scholarly 
centers such as Timbuktu by the sixteenth century; the Haramayn (Mecca 
and Medina) hadith and ijtihād transmitters emerging from the “school” of 
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Ibrahim al-Kurānī (d. 1693, Medina); the renewal of the Khalwatiyya Sufi 
order in Egypt under the leadership of the Damascene Mustafa al-Bakrī 
(d. 1748, Cairo); and the Indian Shattariyya and Naqshbandiyya networks 
transmitting the teachings of Muhammad al-Ghawth (d. 1563, Ahmedabad). 
The Tyaniyya was an heir to all of these often-overlapping traditions. Its 
later global spread, especially in West Africa, reflects the resonance of the 
Tijāniyya with prior traditions as much as it does the unprecedented divine 
grace it claimed to transmit. 


Shadhilt Sufism in North Africa 


Of the several branches of the Shādhiliyya in North Africa, the Nàsiriyya 
and Wazzaniyya both stand out for their similarity to the later emergence 
of the Tyaniyya. These branches, as opposed to the initially antinomian 
Darqawiyya," were distinguished by their good reputation in scholarly cir- 
cles for societal involvement and orthodoxy. Muhammad b. Nasir, who 
established his following as the Nāsiriyya in seventeenth-century south- 
ern Morocco, cautioned against extreme acts of renunciation as well as 
music and dance in Sufi practices, balancing an emphasis on “the Islamic 
sciences, respect for the Sunnah and scrupulous imitation of the Prophet's 
example on the one hand, with initiation and mystical knowledge on the 
other."? He stressed the importance of having a spiritual guide to actualize 
one's Muslim identity: “If you do not have a shaykh, Iblis [Satan] must be 
near to you, and if Iblis is near to you, you are not a true Muslim.” The 
shaykh offered his own path as a remedy: “My path is easy, and the benefits 
large.” Later Nāsirī followers would claim that initiation gave the aspi- 
rant salvation in the afterlife. For these reasons—and due to the order's 
success in facilitating trade—the Nasiriyya seems to have been the most 
popular Sufi order in North Africa by the late seventeenth century. 

Ibn Nāsir's close disciple, al-Hasan al-Yūsī, was arguably Morocco's 
most famous scholar of the seventeenth century. He advocated the scholar's 
active verification of Islam's central theological doctrine of divine oneness 
(tawhid) to obtain certainty (yaqin), although methodologically he favored 
rational proofs according to the Ash arī theological school as opposed to 
the mystical experience of the “unity of being" (wahdat al-wujūd).* Al- 
Yüsr's treatment of the visionary experiences claimed by Sufis reflects a 
sober balance between the verification provided by such experiences and 
the fact that such experiences were themselves subject to verification. 
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Al-Yüsi argued that, because saints were not immune to error, they could 
misinterpret spiritual unveilings. While waking visions were more reliable 
than dreams or states of spiritual intoxication, they could also be subject 
to delusion. A person should test his own visions, as well as what he hears 
from others, on the basis of their scholarship and character: “He should 
not be deluded by every prattler, nor think poorly of every Muslim. Such 
recondite matters can only be grasped by the intelligent and those blessed 
with guidance, and it all must be explained with the assistance and guid- 
ance of Exalted God.” True visions should be concealed to avoid causing 
discord, unless the vision could bring benefit to others or unless the vision- 
ary was ordered by his teacher to reveal the vision.” 

The Nāsiriyya thus came to be associated with a sober, sharī a-compliant 
Sufism that rearticulated the importance of saintly authority and schol- 
arship in the verification of knowledge and spiritual states. By the late 
eighteenth century, the Nasiriyya remained a predominate religious force 
in North Africa and beyond. The Moroccan sultan Mawlay Sulayman (r. 
1792—1822) was initiated into the order, and it became established within the 
circles of scholarly renewal in the Middle East, probably after the pilgrim- 
age east of Hasan al-Yūsī in the late seventeenth century. The Indian scholar 
resident in Cairo, Murtada al-Zabīdī (d. 1791), had been initiated into the 
order while studying hadith in Medina, Arabia, and would later pass knowl- 
edge authorizations to the head of the Nasiriyya who visited him in Cairo." 

The Wazzaniyya was less known outside of Morocco,” but similar to the 
Nasiriyya, enjoyed good relations with the Moroccan political and schol- 
arly establishment. This branch of Shadhiliyya, founded by ‘Abdallah b. 
Ibrahim al-Idrist (d. 1678) in the northwestern Moroccan town of Wazzan, 
differed little from Shādhiliyya-Jazūliyya into which the Sharif ‘Abdallah 
had been initiated.”° As such, it emphasized the saint's role in social and 
soteriological intercession, the notion of the Sufi path as a “universalistic 
spiritual path in which the authority of the Sufi shaykh was based on an 
explicit analogy between the saint and the Prophet Muhammad,” and the 
paradigmatic sainthood of one who had become “the veritable personifi- 
cation of the Messenger of God.”” The early Jazūliyya also made specific 
reference to the notion of the Tarīga Muhammadiyya, although the associ- 
ation meant to emphasize the Sufi saint’s social obligations rather than the 
direct inspiration of his path from the Prophet.? ‘Abdallah al-Idrist him- 
self did not publicly teach his version of the Shadhiliyya until being given 
permission by the Prophet directly. Indeed, al-Idrist’s own Jazūlī shaykh 
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‘All Sarst (d. 1628) had once declared, “If we are unable to visit him (the 
Prophet), he will come to us in our place."? The Jazuliyya's imprint on the 
Wazzāniyya was perhaps best reflected in the person of the third Wazzānī 
shaykh Mawlay al-Tayyib (d. 1767), under whose leadership the town of 
Wazzan became an established center of religious learning and economic 
development, seeing the Wazzaniyya further spread throughout Morocco 
and Algeria.” 

Ahmad al-Tijani received initiation in both the Nasiriyya and Wazzani- 
yya during his travels to Morocco prior to the foundation of his own Tariqa 
Muhammadiyya. His earliest Sufi affiliation, “the first whom he met among 
the distinguished masters,” was Mawlāy al-Tayyib of the Wazzāniyya, “the 
famous axial saint” (al-qutb al-shahir), whom he visited in Wazzan on his 
way to Fez sometime around 1760. Still in his early twenties, al-Tijānī 
was apparently surprised to receive, along with initiation, an immediate 
authorization to initiate others (ijāza fī l-taqdim). His reaction was to “ab- 
stain” from practicing the order’s litanies “in order to work on (purifying) 
himself””** A disciple of al-Tijani later asked, “Why did you leave his litany 
(wird) when he was one of God's saints (awliya’)?” Al-Tijānī responded, 
“I did not (then) know the spiritual states (a/rwal) of the saints, and when 
I saw him in a (certain) state, I thought that a saint could not be in such 
(a state)" This is likely a reference to the reputed worldly wealth of the 
Wazzani shaykhs by the eighteenth century.** Nonetheless, he would later 
attest to the high spiritual attainment of the Wazzānī tradition, declaring 
that five Wazzani shaykhs had obtained axial or paradigmatic sainthood 
(gutbāniyya), including Mawlāy al-Tayyib.” 

Al-Tijānī took the litany (wird) of Ibn Nasir through Muhammad b. Ab- 
dallah al-Tuzānī (d. 1778). Al-Tuzānī, whose grave remains a site of pious 
visitation (ziyāra) in northeastern Morocco, had initiation through his fa- 
ther, from his uncle, from Ibn Nasir’s son Ahmad, with the uncle having 
a separate initiation in the Nasiriyya from Hasan al-Yūsī.*? Al-Tijānī did 
not practice the Nasiri wird long, but he continued to commend, consistent 
with Nasiri litanies, the recitation of al-Jazūlī's Dala il al-khayrat long 
after the establishment of the Tijaniyya.*' The legacy of the North African 
Shādhiliyya thus was clearly a significant background to the emergence 
of the Tyaniyya. Although he claimed the ascendency of his Sufi path 
over the Shādhiliyya, al-Tijānī encouraged the respect for past Shādhilī 
masters and continued to practice much of the devotional supplications of 
the Shadhiliyya.? 
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Muhammadan Sufism and Scholarly 
Verification in Sub-Saharan Africa 


Aside from the Nāsiriyya and the Wazzāniyya, another central influence on 
Moroccan Sufism in the eighteenth century was the teachings of ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Dabbagh (d. 1719, Fez), collected by his disciple in the widely cir- 
culated book “Pure Gold” (Dhahab al-ibriz).? Al-Dabbagh, whom al-Tijānī 
referred to as the “axial saint" (qutb) of his time,” claimed to be in frequent 
visionary communication with the Prophet and emphasized the superior- 
ity of taking knowledge from the Prophet directly.? Although he never 
used the term Tarīga Muhammadiyya himself, he transmitted his own 
Sufi path inspired in part by prayers given to him by the guide of Prophet 
Moses (Khidr), with the express purpose of joining with the presence of 
the Prophet Muhammad.” A formative influence on al-Dabbagh was a 
sub-Saharan African scholar named ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Jalil al-Burnawr, 
who appeared in Fez in order to train him to experience the waking vision 
of the Prophet Muhammad. Al-Burnawi then departed from him, saying: 
“O Sayyid ‘Abd al- Aziz, before today I was afraid for your sake. But today 
since God the Sublime, through his mercy, has united you with the lord of 
creation—God’s blessing and peace upon him—my heart feels safe and 
my mind is assured. I therefore leave you in the hands of God the mighty 
and glorious." Despite his departure from Fez, al-Dabbagh remained in 
spiritual contact with al-Burnawi after he returned to Bornu. Al-Dabbagh 
was spiritually informed of the day Burnawi died, saying, “When Sayyid 
‘Abdallah al-Burnawi died, I inherited the secrets he possessed. 

This example points to the important role sub-Saharan African scholars 
played in the scholarly exchanges culminating in the eighteenth century. 
But there is much more to the story, in both the particulars of al-Burnawi 
here, and the general portrait of African Muslim scholarship in the pe- 
riod. While the /briz appears to subtly exoticize al-Burnāwī's sudden ap- 
pearance (“behold there was a black man at the gate. He began to stare 
at me.””), other sources, such as al-Kattani's Sa/wat al-anfās, give depth 
to al-Burnāwī's scholarly background. Here, I follow Bobboyi’s sugges- 
tion that the al-Burnawi who appeared to al-Dabbagh was a post-mortem 
apparition of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Aziz al-Burnāwī (d. 1677), who had 
established an influential Sufi community at the northern frontier of the 
Bornu empire." Soon after al-Dabbagh’s al-Burnawi left Fez, another of 
al-Burnāwī's more ordinary students appeared in the city: the traveling 
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Sudanese-Yemeni scholar Ahmad al-Yamanī (d. 1712, Fez).*! Al-Yamanī, 
who had studied with al-Burnawi in the central-western African kingdom 
of Bornu before arriving in Fez, referred to his shaykh as “the master of his 
time" (sahib wagtihi) and the “wonder of his age"? Al-Burnāwī, according 
to another contemporary account, Rihàn al-gulūb, was sometimes in a state 
of spiritual ecstasy (majdhüb), but nonetheless the “pole of the Sufi way" 
(qutb al-tariqa) who was in constant contact with the Angel Isrāfīl.** He 
was also an accomplished scholar of the exoteric sciences: he had knowl- 
edge of theology, Our ān exegesis, and linguistics. He had a photographic 
memory, taught an Arabic grammatical work, the A/fiyya of Ibn Malik, and 
“gave commentary on the Qur'an like the exegesis of the great scholars." 
Al-Burnawi claimed nonetheless that all his knowledge was a result of his 
friendship with God (walaya): “God does not make a saint (publicly) man- 
ifest, except that He supports him with knowledge.’ Al-Burnāwī's por- 
trait thus emerges here in more detail than in the /briz. Taken as a whole, 
this African intellectual appeared in Fez as an eminent scholar-saint who 
emphasized the scholar's direct connection to the Prophet Muhammad, 
the importance of Sufi training under a shaykh, and the balance between 
Sufism and the sacred law. 

But al-Yamani had more to say about African scholarship than his tes- 
timony of al-Burnāwī. Al-Yamani came to Fez from East Africa across 
the Sahel. According to Salwat al-anfas, “He spent a long time in the land 
of the blacks (bilad al-sūdān).” Aside from al-Burnāwī, he studied with 
other African scholars, such as Ahmad al-Tarikay (“the Tuareg"), from 
the town of Agades (Adkaz), allegedly of the Suhrawardiyya Sufi order.** 
This is no doubt a reference to al-Yamani's contact with the legacy of the 
sixteenth-century West African scholar Sidi Mahmüd al-Baghdadi, another 
alleged “axial saint” of his age," who may have been the first to introduce 
a recognizable Sufi order in black Africa. According to H. T. Norris, the 
“Mahmidiyya” Sufi order was probably a combination of the Suhrawardi- 
yya and Khalwatiyya (and perhaps Qadiriyya) Sufi orders but came to be 
identified with “an original Muhammadiyya tariqa, a theory in vogue at 
a much later date." 5 Sidi Mahmüd's teachings were collected by a Tuareg 
scholar Ahmad b. Uways in the book al-Oudwa, written between 1670 
and 1680. This author was undoubtedly the same Ahmad that served as 
al-Yamanr's teacher in Agades. Here is the Qudwa’s description of the pre- 
eminent Tariqa Mahmüdiyya: 
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The meaning of Ahl al-Tariqa al-Mahmüdiyya is “those who call upon 
the people of Allah to a clarity of vision." A clarity of vision and of 
awareness is the gift which was brought by him [the Prophet]—the 
blessing and peace of Allah be upon him—to teach mankind about 
Allah. It was his sunna and the word of his Lord. As for the Tariqa of 
Sidi Mahmüd, it is the original path and the other paths have borrowed 
from it. It is the way of the sons of the world to come, in canonic law, 
in mystical discipline, and in ultimate truth. All else is but the follow- 
ing of a wayward fancy.” 


Interesting here is the notion that the preeminent, “original” Sufi order 
would teach the knowledge of God as a gift from the Prophet in order to 
“clarify” or verify the religion of Islam. There is no specific mention that 
the Prophet Muhammad appeared to Sidi Mahmūd to teach him the Tarīga 
Mahmidiyya. But the Oudwā elsewhere asserts that Sidt Mahmūd claimed 
the Sufi circles of remembrance in the “western lands" (thus those of Sidi 
Mahmūd) were “organized and made ready by the Prophet"? According to 
Norris, al-Yamanī likely brought a copy of the Qudwa with him to Fez after 
studying it in Agades.” If so, the idea of a transcendent Tariqa Muhammadi- 
yya that defined the purest form of Sufism, as a gift from the Prophet, had an 
earlier resonance in sub-Saharan Africa and may have influenced the idea's 
popularization in Fez with ‘Abd al-Aziz al-Dabbagh andAhmad al-Tijānī.* 

Moreover, the Tarīga Mahmūdiyya was not the only sub-Saharan 
African-based Sufi order to make an appearance in Fez. There was later 
a mugaddam of the Kuntiyya-Qadiriyya from Mukhtar al-Kuntī (d. 1811), 
a resident of Fez, a certain Sharif Muhammad b. al-Hadi al-Dabbagh 
(d. 1867).? Several of al-Kuntī's students were active participants in the 
eighteenth-century scholarly circles, and al-Kunti himself corresponded 
with Murtada al-Zabīdī in Cairo.** Al-Kuntī's discussion of saintly mir- 
acles privileged the waking encounter with the Prophet Muhammad, and 
he claimed that the Algerian Qadiri Abd al-Karim al-Maghili (d. 1505, 
Tuwat), who allegedly brought the Qadiriyya to the Kunta people south of 
the Sahara, was in constant communication with the Prophet Muhammad. 
West African scholars thus clearly saw themselves as equal participants in 
the global scholarly exchanges ofthe eighteenth century, particularly when 
it came to the idea of the Tarīga Muhammadiyya. 

The popularity of “Muhammadan Sufism” in West Africa is further sub- 
stantiated by analysis of the Timbuktu chronicles, which detail scholarly 
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life in this key center of scholarship from the fifteenth century Although 
these sources do not mention the presence of any Sufi order in West Africa 
prior to the eighteenth century, the strict Maliki scholars described therein 
are frequently associated with Sufi gnosis (na rifa), sainthood (waldya), 
and visionary encounters with the Prophet Muhammad. The renowned 
fifteenth-century scholar Yahya al-Tadillisī, whose mosque still stands in 
the center of Timbuktu,” was known as “the jurist and scholar, the qutb, 
the Friend of God Most High”* who experienced nightly visions of the 
Prophet.? Of particular note is the Aqit lineage that provided Timbuktu's 
most eminent scholars, such as Ahmad Baba (d. 1627). In the late sixteenth 
century, several Aqits had close relations with the Egyptian saint Muham- 
mad al-Bakrī (d. 1585), the transmitter of seminal Tijānī “Prayer of Open- 
ing” (salat al-fatih). Al-Bakri attested to the sainthood of the Aqit scholars 
of his time,® and both hosted these scholars in Egypt on their way to Mecca 
and visited them in Timbuktu.” 

Al-Bakrī's apparent role as a “spiritual mentor for the scholars of Tim- 
buktu"*? and his influence on the Tijaniyya suggest a degree of intellectual 
continuity between the Islamic scholarship of Western Africa and later 
reception of the Tijaniyya. Muhammad b. "Alī al-Bakri was a shaykh at 
Azhar University and one of the most renowned scholars of sixteenth- 
century Egypt. Al-Bakri was so named because his family claimed de- 
scent from the Prophet's companion Abü Bakr Siddiq. Al-Sha rani referred 
to his contemporary al-Bakrī as the “reviver” (mujaddid) of the sacred law 
and esteemed his famous collection of Sufi prayers, the hizb al-bakri. * 
Al-Sa'adī's Ta rīkh al-sūdān describes al-Bakrī in several places as “the 
friend of God" (walī-Allāh) and the “axial saint” (qutb) of his time “who 
had great affection for the scholars of Timbuktu.’ Intellectually, al-Bakrī 
emphasized the Sufi’s involvement in society, the study of the law from 
a variety of madhhab perspectives, and the possibility of direct spiritual 
unveiling, particularly in relationship to the spirituality of the Prophet.® 
He was also interested in the writings of Ibn al-‘Arabi, although he dis- 
tanced himself from the external meaning of "the unity of being" (wah- 
dat al-wujüd), suggesting, “The unity is experiential, not ontological.’ 
Al-Bakri’s role in the unveiling of salāt al-fatih is discussed later in this 
book, but the Tyaniyya’s popularization of al-Bakrī's most valuable secret 
would have certainly made an impression on a West African scholarly leg- 
acy that had, at least in Timbuktu, earlier associated itself with al-Bakrī's 
reputation. 
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African scholars had other subsequent contacts with Arab counterparts 
that played key roles in eighteenth-century intellectual exchange. A certain 
Ahmad Baba (named after the more famous Ahmad Baba al-Massūfī who 
died in 1627) from Timbuktu met the Syrian Nagshbandī Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Ghani al-Nābulusī in Medina in 1694. At the Timbuktu scholar’s request, al- 
Nābulusī composed a commentary on the versified rendition of al-Sanüsi's 
(d. 1490, Algeria) Agida al-sughra by the Timbuktu student of the original 
Ahmad Baba, Muhammad Baghri‘u.” The contact between Ahmad “al- 
Timbuktī” and Nabulust is significant, as the latter’s ideas on the Tarīga 
Muhammadiyya, transmitted through a book on the subject and his student 
Mustafa al-Bakrī (d. 1749), helped define many eighteenth-century artic- 
ulations of the concept, including those of Mahmūd al-Kurdī, the later 
initiator of al-Tijani in Cairo. 

Another African scholar, Muhammad al-Kashnawi, became well 
known in Egypt as the teacher of Hasan al-Jabarti, the father of the fa- 
mous Egyptian historian ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabartī. Al-Jabartī's formative 
Sufi shaykh was Mahmüd al-Kurdī. Al-Kashnāwī is mostly known for his 
authorship of an important treatise on the esoteric sciences: al-Durr al- 
manzüm wa khulāsat al-sirr al-maktüm fī l-sihr wa l-talasim wa l-nujüm.9 
While certainly known as an esotericist in Egypt, he received comprehen- 
sive scholarly training in central west Africa before leaving Katsina around 
1730. Among his teachers were Muhammad al-Wali al-Burnawi and possi- 
bly Muhammad Fūdī, the father of Uthmān b. Fudi.” A]-Wali (flourished 
during the late seventeenth century) was among the most famous scholars 
of Kanem-Bornu. Aside from his writings on Ash'ari theology, his legal 
opinions prohibiting smoking made him one of the few Maliki scholars of 
his age to take such a stance," anticipating the prohibition of tobacco by 
several eighteenth-century scholars,including al-Tijānī himself.” 

Al-Kashnawt’s disposition toward the esoteric sciences appears to res- 
onate with later Tijānī articulations: he accepted their role in the actu- 
alization of religious knowledge, but he cautioned against their misuse. 
Al-Kashnawi was hesitant to teach students his esoteric knowledge, having 
been warned previously: “If I reached the countries of the East and espe- 
cially the Haramayn, I should not reveal to any of their inhabitants that I 
know something of those letter-based sciences, and what resembles them 
of the sand-based sciences, on account of their prevalent [mis]uses in these 
countries for causing corruption, tribulations and dissension [among peo- 
ple], in plain sight of those of discerning minds."? Al-Kashnawi’s book is 
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thus not merely a collection of esoteric sciences, but a moral pronounce- 
ment on the “virtues and misuses of the secret sciences.”” He laid out 
twelve preconditions for practicing such secrets, ranging from initiation, 
concealment, seriousness of need to the fear of God.” This was no doubt 
important advice: by the eighteenth century, the esoteric sciences were 
studied throughout Egypt by “leading members of the establishment.” 
The appearance of a sub-Saharan African scholar in Cairo as a foremost 
teacher and moral guide to the use of esoteric sciences in Cairo demon- 
strates once again that Africans in the Middle East were central figures to 
the intellectual debates of their age. 

Salih al-Fullānī, a Fulani scholar from Futa Jallon (modern-day Guinea), 
came to reside in Medina and garnered a wide reputation for Islamic schol- 
arship. The later Indian scholar, Muhammad Azīmābādī (d. 1905), referred 
to al-Fullānī as the scholarly “renewer” (mujaddid) of his age,” and his 
legacy has been variously appropriated by India’s 4h/ al-Hadith move- 
ment as well as Arab Salafism. But al-Fullānī was also the hadith teacher 
of Muhammad al-Hafiz al-Shingītī (d. 1830), the student of al-Tijānī, and 
famous propagator of the Tijāniyya into the Sahara, as well as of the Mo- 
roccan Tijani scholar Hamdūn b. al-Hajj (d. 1817).* Al-Fullani was also 
an associate of al-Tyani’s Khalwati Shaykh in Medina, Muhammad al- 
Samman.? While several of al-Fullanr's students no doubt rejected the 
Sufi orders and the schools of law (madhahib), perhaps influenced by 
their teacher's stance against "following the schools of law with zeal and 
narrow-mindedness;"*? others remained defenders of such institutions. Al- 
Fullanr's prominent Mauritanian student, Imam ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad 
al-Shingītī (d. 1809), established himself in Morocco as a prominent Mālikī 
jurist and later accepted the Tijaniyya, confirming al-Tijānī's scholarly cre- 
dentials to countrymen like Mühammad al-Hāfiz. “By God,” Imam Abd 
al-Rahmaan swore of al-Tijani, “there is no one more knowledgeable on the 
face of the earth than him."* Indeed, al-Fullani’s argument for ijtihād by 
reading established textual sources (nass) in dialogue with scholarly opin- 
ion was similar to al-Tijānī's own legal methodology, although al-Tijānī 
himself otherwise remained a practicing Maliki.” Al-Fullant exemplifies 
the ability of African scholars to situate themselves at the center of ijtihad 
and hadith renewal networks that were often closely related to an accent 
on “Muhammadan Sufism.” Rather than reading Fullānī's stance on ijtihad 
as evidence of his influence by Salafi-Wahhabism, he in fact evidenced a 
critical West African engagement with the madhāhib that dates at least 
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back to Ahmad Baba al-Massūfī and the scholars of Timbuktu, who had 
earlier criticized the Moroccan scholars’ fanatical attachment to the Mālikī 
school. Such a stance was formative for eighteenth-century currents of 
scholarly verification. 

While al-Tijānī had no direct links to the African scholars mentioned 
here, their ideas clearly influenced the eighteenth-century scholarly net- 
works to which al-Tijānī was connected. As al-Dabbagh’s relationship 
with Shaykh al-Burnāwī indicates, the scholarly atmosphere of eighteenth- 
century Fez was infused with references to Islamic scholarship south of 
Morocco. A collection of nine biographical dictionaries of Moroccan schol- 
ars, mostly concerning the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, present no 
fewer than nineteen separate Saharan scholars, with the designation “al- 
Shinqitt,” residing in Morocco.** Al-Tijānī himself left Fez in the later years 
of his life to visit the Saharan oasis town of Tuwat, where he exchanged 
knowledge with scholars there, perhaps of the Kunti-Qadiriyya scholarly 
lineage, originating farther south, which had an established presence in 
the town by the late eighteenth century If such references were lost on 
later generations of Moroccans, sub-Saharan Islamic scholarship certainly 
remembered its long-standing dialogue with Moroccan intellectual history, 
and with eighteenth-century revivalism more broadly. The reception of 
the Tijāniyya south of the Sahara must be seen as the continuation of this 
earlier trend. 


Egypt and the Hijaz in the Eighteenth Century 


Shaykh Ahmad al-Tijani arrived in Medina, the city of the Prophet, in 1774. 
After “God fulfilled his longing” in accomplishing the pious visitation (zi- 
yara) of the Prophet’s grave,* al-Tijānī sought out Muhammad al-Samman 
(d. 1775), the holder of the keys to the Prophet’s tomb, whom al-Tyani had 
been informed was the axial saint of the age (qutb al-zamān). Al-Tijani's 
companionship with al-Samman demonstrates his connection to two over- 
lapping scholarly networks in the Middle East in the eighteenth century. 
The first was the “school” of Ibrāhīm al-Kūrānī: al-Samman had studied 
with Muhammad Hayat al-Sindi (d. 1750), who studied with his country- 
man also resident in Medina, Muhammad Sindi (d. 1727), who studied with 
Ibrahim al-Kūrānī. This was the same knowledge network—emphasizing 
in varying degrees hadith study, scholarly reasoning outside of the madhhab 
(ijtihad), and the Sufism of Ibn al-Arabi—that included the likes of Shah 
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Walī-Allāh, Uthmān b. Fūdī, Ahmad b. Idris, Muhammad al-Shawkānī, 
and (perhaps more tangentially) Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhāb.*” 

The second was with the Khalwatiyya as taught by the Syrian shaykh 
Mustafa al-Bakrī (d. 1749): Muhammad al-Sammān was initiated by al- 
Bakri, and his primary Sufi affiliation remained the Khalwatiyya. Al- 
Bakri’s students in Egypt had helped to spread the order throughout Egypt 
and North Africa. Although al-Bakri stressed exclusive allegiance to the 
Khalwatiyya, he himself was one of only two fully authorized students 
of ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nābulusī. Al-Samman, like al-Nābulusī, authored a 
major treatise on the notion of a Tariqa Muhammadiyya. Al-Tijānī's own 
teachings often reference the scholars and ideas of these Middle East net- 
works associated with al-Kūrānī and Mustafa al-Bakrī. I attempt here, 
therefore, to briefly explore the primary sources relevant to the scholars 
of the *Kürant school" and the Khalwatiyya with particular reference to 
ideas shared by al-Tijānī. My point here is not that al-Tijani simply reflected 
the teachings of his initiators in the Middle East, but that these teachings 
provide an important context to al-Tijānī's own articulations later on. 


The Legacy of Ibrahim al-Kūrānī 


By most accounts, Ibrahim b. al-Hasan al-Kürani al-Kurdi— "one of the 
towering figures of seventeenth-century Sufism”** and known as the “seal 
of verifiers" (khātimat al-muhaqqiqin)?— was a central influence on the 
intellectual dynamism of the eighteenth century. Al-Kūrānī and his stu- 
dents “dominated hadith scholarship and its chains of authority" ?? during 
the period. His teaching of hadith—as evidenced from al-Küranr's recently 
published (2013) commentary on the Prophet's words, "Actions are by in- 
tentions”—invoked dense theological discussions (free will versus pre- 
destination), debates among legal schools (what constitutes the formation 
of intention), and Sufism (sincerity and the heart's purity as the prereq- 
uisite of all action).?' While hadith certainly constituted a foundation for 
his teaching, al-Kūrānī's most influential writing was in the disciplines of 
theology and Sufism. The latter was mostly associated with the defense of 
Ibn al-Arabi, particularly in articulating the controversial notion of “the 
oneness of being" (wahdat al-wujüd). Many eighteenth-century scholars 
celebrated their connections to al-Kürani in their own teaching of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, such as the Indian revivalist Shah Walī-Allāh (d. 1762)” and the Ye- 
meni legal theorist Muhammad al-Shawkani (d. 1839).? Al-Tijani himself 
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would defend the concept of wahdat al-wujūd despite the conspicuous ab- 
sence of prior reference in Moroccan texts such as the Ibrīz, and the more 
skeptical stances of Moroccan Shādhilī scholars like Hasan al-Yūsī or of 
the Timbuktu students of Muhammad al-Bakrī. It is thus useful to con- 
sider al-Kürani's bold articulation of the concept, as it likely informed al- 
Tijanr's teachers in the Middle East. Similar to the writings of al-Nabulust, 
al-Küranr's work went beyond a selective restatement of the idea,” but 
presented a masterful exploration, ending with the concept of divine man- 
ifestation (tajalla) that may have influenced al-Tijānī's own understanding. 

Al-Kūrānī argued that wahdat al-wujūd was reconcilable to orthodox 
Ash arī theology since “God, whose quiddity and existence are identical, 
is both distinct from all contingent quiddities and manifests Himself in 
them.” Newly published treatises of al-Kūrānī on the subject, “The Boun- 
tiful Ascension in the Verification of Divine Transcendence in the Oneness 
of Being" (Matla al-jüd fī tahgīg al-tanzīh fī wahdat al-wujūd) and “The 
Splendorous Insight into the Persistence of Divine Transcendence with 
God’s Manifestation in Created Forms” (Jalā al-nazr fī bagā al-tanzīh 
maa l-tajallt fī I-sūr),”* permit further exploration. Al-Kūrānī tasks him- 
self with explaining several mysterious statements of Ibn al- Arabī, such as 
“Glory to Him who made things manifest, while He is their essence (‘ayn),” 
or “The Real, Most High, is present (mawjüd) in His Essence (bi-dhatih), 
for His Essence (/i-dhatih).?" He presents the logical precept, “The world 
exists through God (bi-Llāh) and not through itself, nor for itself: (all) exis- 
tence is bound (muqayyad) to the existence of the Real,”** and cites a poem: 
“Surely the creation is an illusion (khayal); only real in the (divine) reality.” 
The nonreality of creation, or its lack of reality except in God, is due to its 
inescapable state of transition (istihāla).”” The creation, however, does not 
encompass God, for He is beyond comprehension (ta'aqqul) or specifica- 
tion (ta'ayyun)."? What manifests from specified entities, when they appear 
in a state of fixation and unscented with the “fragrance of divine being,” 
is not divine appearance but rather God's rules (ahkām) and effects (athār) 
specific to that entity.” 

It is the concept of divine manifestation (tajalla), al-Kürani suggests in 
the conclusion of both texts (Matla' al-jüd and Jala’ al-nazr), which permits 
a person to grasp the simultaneous omnipresence and transcendence of 
God: the divine manifests in any manner He chooses without compromis- 
ing His transcendence. The manifestation of the sun's light on the moon, 
al-Kūrānī cites Ibn al-‘Arabi to say, does not mean that the moon has the 
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light of the sun “in” itself, nor has the sun moved to join its identity (dhāt) 
with that of the moon. Divine manifestation thus represented neither the fu- 
sion between God and creation (ittihad), nor the incarnation (hulu!) of God 
in creation.” The obvious conclusion here is that divine manifestation is 
not the act of God “coming down" (tanzīl) upon a created entity, or moving 
from one place to another: it is when the veils of a creation’s dependent (or 
nonessential) reality disappear before the presence of God’s ultimate being 
(al-wujūd al-mutlaq). This witnessing is subjective (shuhüdt), because few 
perceive divine manifestation; but it is also ontological (wujūdī), because 
nothing has intrinsic reality except God’s ultimate being. As demonstrated 
later in this book, al-Kūrānī's explanation closely anticipated that of al- 
Tijānī in late eighteenth-century Maghreb. 

While later inheritors of the "Kūrānī school,” such as the Medina- 
based Indian hadith scholar Muhammad Hayat al-Sindi, may not have 
transmitted the depth of al-Kūrānī's commitment to the teachings of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, neither were they entirely untouched by it. Al-Sindi, a Nagshbandī 
Sufi who taught hadith behind the Prophet’s tomb in Medina,"^ wrote a 
number of Sufi works, including a lengthy commentary on a seminal text 
of the Sufi tradition, the Hikam of Ibn ‘Ata-Allah (d. 1309, Alexandria).5 
In explaining Ibn ‘Ata-Allah’s aphorism, “You are only veiled from the 
suns of gnosis by the clouds of effects,” al-Sindī wrote: “As for the gnos- 
tics (al- ārifūn), they see secrets in [God's] effects (āthār), the witnessing 
of which increases them in illumination, until witnessing created beings 
does not prevent them from witnessing the Creator. Rather they see effects 
as reflections of the Sovereign Lord of effects, as if they were Him, except 
that in reality they have no attribution to Him. Exalted is God beyond that. 
So understand the secret of this matter if you are its custodian (ahl),”!° 
Elsewhere, al-Sindi is emphatic in his denial that such knowledge entails 
God's fusion (ittihad) with or indwelling (hulül) in the creation.’ But al- 
Kūrānī, as mentioned above, was no less insistent that the idea of wahdat 
al-wujūd did not mean blasphemous denial of God’s transcendence. Al- 
though he did not so openly endorse the concept, al-Sindi was clearly not 
opposed to wahdat al-wujūd. His open discussion of Sufi gnosis necessi- 
tates reframing the alleged reformist impulse he supposedly shared with 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab."* He was certainly not the proto-Wahhabi 
who transmitted the extreme theology of the earlier Kadizade movement to 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab."? Indeed, al-Sindr's shaykh in the Naqshbandiyya, the 
Yemeni scholar of Medina ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Saggāf Ba- Alawi (d. 1713), 
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claimed to only initiate Sufi aspirants with the permission of the Prophet, 
saying, "There is no veil remaining between me and the Prophet."'? There 
is no doubt, then, that al-Sindī's gnostic understandings were the result of 
his Sufi training at the hands of a consummate Sufi shaykh. Muhammad 
al-Samman and Ahmad al-Tijānī, and not Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
were most certainly the clearer mirrors of al-Sindī and eighteenth-century 
Medinan scholarship. 


Mustafa al-Bakri and the Egyptian Khalwatiyya 


Al-Tijānī's most significant Sufi initiation in the Middle East was the Khal- 
watiyya, obtained from Muhammad al-Sammān and Mahmūd al-Kurdī, 
who were the students of Mustafa Kamal al-Din al-Bakri (d. 1749, Cairo). 
While the extent of al-Bakri’s identification with an eighteenth-century 
Khalwati revival has been debated," he initiated significant numbers of 
Muslims into the Khalwatiyya, including the head of Egypt's Azhar Uni- 
versity Muhammad al-Hifnī (d. 1767), and was indisputably “one of the 
most prominent Khalwatī Sufis of the eighteenth century"? Al-Bakrī's 
spiritual genealogy in the Khalwatiyya passed through "Alī Qarabash (d. 
1686, Edirne), who emphasized the practice of a regular litany, the wird 
al-sattàr, and vigilant combat against the lower self through fasting and 
periodic retreat (khalwa).'? But al-Bakri had previously been initiated into 
the Naqshbandiyya, connecting him to the Indian rival of Ahmad Sirhindī, 
Taj al-Din Uthmānī (d. 1640), through “the seal of hadith scholars" ‘Ab- 
dallah b. Salim al-Basrī (d. 1722, Mecca).'* Al-Basri was also the student 
of al-Kürani.^ As previously mentioned, al-Bakrī was also only one of 
two students to receive full authorization (ijāza) from the noted Nagsh- 
bandi Sufi and scholar ‘Abd al-Ghanī al-Nābulusī (d. 1731), with whom he 
studied the works of Ibn al-Arabr."6 Confirmed in his attachment to the 
Khalwatiyya by al-Nabulusi,"” al-Bakri would later require his disciples’ 
exclusive attachment to the order.'* He experienced nineteen separate vi- 
sions of the Prophet, and three of Khidr—the latter who designated him 
as the "axial saint of the east." His saintly authority allegedly extended to 
the spirit-world, and he initiated seven kings of the jinn into the K halwati- 
yya.'? Al-Jabartī thus describes al-Bakrī: “He was granted the keys of all 
sciences, so that the saints of his age and the seekers of the truth, east and 
west, submitted to him. He bound the chiefs of the jinns by compact and 
his help prevailed.” Once the Prophet appeared to al-Bakri and asked him 
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about his composition of prayers (presumably the wird al-sahar), “Where 
did you obtain this help?” He answered, “From you, O Messenger of God.” 
The Prophet nodded. Although he may have focused more on training 
disciples than did al-Nābulusī, he was also a prolific writer, authoring some 
220 works."! 

Al-Bakrī's teaching was characterized by the transmission of Sufi gno- 
sis within an enduring emphasis on shaykh-disciple relations. One of his 
more significant works appears to have been “The Epistle on Sufi Com- 
panionship” (a/-Risāla fī suhba), beginning with the words, “Praise be to 
God who made the companionship with the elect (akhiyār) the reason for 
success and happiness.”? When giving spiritual training to his designated 
deputy (khalifa) al-Hifnī, al-Bakrī stressed the importance of grateful com- 
panionship over individual exertions: “Give heed to what I say. If you wish 
to fast and pray, practice spiritual discipline and exercises, do so in your 
home country. While you are with me, do not busy yourself with anything 
but us. Do not devote all your time to the spiritual disciplines you wish to 
perform, but let it be done in proportion to your capacity. Eat, drink, and be 
happy.” But this emphasis on Sufi etiquette (adab al-sulūk) did not pre- 
clude al-Bakri’s public defense of gnosis, including the notion of wahdat 
al-wujud.'4 In his poetry, he explained the concept’s reconcilability with 
divine transcendence (tanzīh) as follows: 


Everything upon which the Real manifests 

In His Essence, (that thing) passes away from its (attribute of) 
creation 

For the (creation’s) taste of this manifestation is prevented 

Just as Divine oneness (ahadiyya) is free from all earthly 
nourishment.’ 


The experience of annihilation in God, this passage confirms, was central 
to al-Bakrī's teachings. His “daytime litany” (wird al-sahar) emphasized 
such Sufi gnosis in imploring God: “Free [our] interior senses from the 
tendency to behold things other than you. Exterminate us so that we will 
not perceive ourselves."?6 Gnosis thus presupposed the self’s purification. 
Al-Hifnī would explain al-Bakrī's teachings to one of his own inheritors: 
“Always pay careful attention to the workings of the ego-self (nafs) in every 
outward action and breath, and this especially when you are approached for 
teaching and guidance. Since (the nafs) lies in wait even for old men, one 
must never put away the sword of spiritual combat against it."?" Al-Bakri’s 
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visionary experiences, association with the teachings of Ibn al- Arabi, and 
apparent claim to paradigmatic sainthood, thus were grounded in a “tradi- 
tional" Sufi foundation of spiritual purification and gnosis. 

Muhammad al-Hifni, al-Bakri’s favored disciple, had remarkable suc- 
cess in spreading the Khalwatiyya in Egypt. The Egyptian historian Abd 
al-Rahman al-Jabarti considered him “the pole of Egypt," whose death 
released affliction on the land.”* The prominent Moroccan hadith scholar 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Kühan (d. 1837, Fez) traced his own reception of al- 
Ghazālī's /hyā ‘ultim al-din in the Maghreb through students of al-Hifnī."? 
Aside from Mahmūd al-Kurdi, al-Hifnī had several prominent lieutenants, 
including the Egyptian Mālikī scholar Ahmad al-Dardir (d. 1786), the Al- 
gerian Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Rahman al-Azhari (d. 1793, Kabylia), and 
the Moroccan saint Ahmad al-Sagillī (d. 1764, Fez). Ahmad al-Tijani met 
both al-$agillī and Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmān in Fez and Algeria respectively 
prior to his meeting with al-Kurdī and was even initiated into the Khal- 
watiyya by Hifnī's Algerian representative. ?? Al-Tijānī did not spend long 
in al-Sagillī's company, but allegedly attested to his high spiritual rank: 
“There is no axial saint (qutb) buried within the walls of Fez except our 
master Ahmad al-Sagillī””"' It is clear then that the al-Bakrī and al-Hifnī's 
Khalwatiyya already had a significant reception in North Africa, and that 
al-Tijani had developed a favorable opinion of the order before traveling to 
Egypt and the Hijāz. 


Muhammad al-Samman, Qutb of Medina 


Another of al-Bakrr's disciples was to have a lasting influence on al-Tijānī. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Samman (d. 1775, Medina), whom al- 
Tijani referred to as the axial saint (qutb) of his age,” was certainly one 
of more significant figures of late eighteenth-century Sufism. Al-Samman 
was a scholar of the Shafi'1 legal school who lived in Medina, Arabia, and 
held the keys to the Prophet's tomb.'? His teachings were later popularized 
in the Sudan and Indonesia as the Sammāniyya Sufi order, although there 
is no evidence from Tijānī sources that al-Samman transmitted anything 
other than the Khalwatiyya during his own lifetime. Nonetheless, other 
sources indicate a variety of Sufi affiliations, and his transmission of a 
spectrum of Sufi practices, including his own invocations of blessing on 
the Prophet (salawat),"^ were doubtless the grounds on which several close 
disciples formed distinctive *Sammanr" Sufi communities. He appears to 
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have tolerated a variety of Sufi initiations, so long as the disciple only 
really “belonged” to one.” His own writings demonstrate that he was pri- 
marily devoted to Mustafa al-Bakrī, whom he referred to as “the seal of 
sainthood” (khatim al-walāya) among other “verifiers” (muhaggigīn) of 
Sufism.** A]-Samman's connections to al-Bakrī and al-Sindī have already 
been mentioned above, but among his students there were many notable 
Sufi scholars besides al-Tijānī: the aforementioned West African resident 
of Medina Salih al-Fullānī, the Indian resident of Cairo Murtadā al-Zabīdī, 
and the well-connected Moroccan scholar al-Tawudi b. Sūda.”” 

Significant elements of al-Samman's teachings that give context to al- 
Tijānī's later articulations center primarily on the practical methodology 
of connecting to the spiritual presence of the Prophet. Following earlier 
Hijaz-based Sufis such as Hasan al-"Ujaymī, this methodology of contin- 
uously invoking prayers on the Prophet, for al-Samman, was the defini- 
tion of Tarīga Muhammadiyya. “You should continuously recite salawat 
with perfect concentration,” al-Sammān emphasized. “This means that 
you spend your time in loving the Prophet. Because of this, God opens 
the most beautiful thing to you; that is, the reality of Muhammad, peace 
be upon him.”™! The aspirant should “make present” (istahdar) both the 
physical form of the Prophet and the “Muhammadan reality”: “When you 
recite salawāt, remember that it is not you who recites it, but rather the 
Prophet himself. Every atom, including your organs, is created from him 
(his light)” The desired result was for the aspirant to behold the form 
(dhāt) of the Prophet: “He will then stand directly before your eyes. You 
will perceive him, speak to him, put questions to him, and converse with 
him. He will give you answers, speak to you, and converse with you; in this 
way, you will attain the rank of the Sahába [Prophet’s companions].”'*? Al- 
Samman himself reported a waking encounter with the Prophet Muham- 
mad as a result of this practice, a narration that emphasized the pervasive 
light of Muhammad gradually taking physical form."' The result was that 
al-Samman, in his own words, became possessed of “a strong love for the 
Prophet even in my bones, my spirit, my hair and my eyes, like cold water 
refreshes in terribly hot temperatures.” 

This form of “annihilation” (fana?) in the Prophet presupposed the prec- 
edent annihilation in God. For al-Samman, the Prophet Muhammad's real- 
ity represented the most perfect manifestation (tajalla) of God among the 
"grades of existence" extending from the undifferentiated divine essence 
(ahadiyya) to the realm of bodies (Glam al-ajsād).** This notion thus meant 
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to further explain the notion of the unity of being (wahdat al-wujūd), God 
as the “one true existence”; although al-Samman, like al-Tijānī, otherwise 
tried to avoid the polemical exchanges concerning wahdat al-wujūd."* 
Concentration on the Prophet, and devotion to him, allowed for the aspirant 
to experience divine manifestation, for the Prophet was “the appearance of 
the real essence of God in mankind"? 

For al-Samman, the Tarīga Muhammadiyya was not a distinct, tran- 
scendental Sufi order but rather a practice that reinforced the traditional 
shaykh-disciple relationship in Sufi training, normally within an estab- 
lished order. For the Sufi disciple, the shaykh stood in the place of the 
Prophet: Sufi disciples with their shaykh were simply replicating the rela- 
tionship between the Prophet and his companions. In his primary text on 
Sufi practice, al-Samman cites an older Sufi adage also used in Tijani cir- 
cles in the present day: "All of Sufism is etiquette (adab): there is a proper 
etiquette for every time, state and spiritual station. Whoever persists in 
good etiquette reaches where the distinguished folk (rija/) have attained. 
Whoever forsakes etiquette is far (from God) even while he thinks himself 
close, and is rejected even while he hopes for acceptance." "5 The etiquette 
of the disciple with the shaykh was to “not move in any of your affairs 
except with his permission" and perceive oneself *between his hands like 
the corpse in hands of its funeral washer, or the baby with its mother"! 
Clearly, al-Samman's notion of the Tarīga Muhammadiyya reinforced 
traditional notions of Sufi affiliation rather than superseding them. God's 
saints (awliyā ) were the inheritors of the Prophet: “All who show enmity 
to God and His Messenger and His saints are expelled from the straight 
path and from sound faith (al-1màn al-qawim). All who love God and His 
Messenger and His saints have grasped the firm handhold and are guided 
to the straight path." ^* Al-Samman’s notion of the saint's proximity to the 
Prophet's physical form and spiritual reality, and the Tariqa Muhammadi- 
yya as an emphasis on invoking prayers on the Prophet, provide context to 
al-Tijanr' later articulations. 


Mahmūd al-Kurdī, Guide on the Path 


Whatever al-Samman's fame in the Hijaz, the leading Khalwatī shaykh in 
Egypt at the time of al-Tijant’s pilgrimage in the 1770s was most certainly 
Mahmüd al-Kurdī (d. 1780, Cairo). Besides al-Tijani, notable students in- 
cluded ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabartī, the Moroccan student of al-Dabbagh 
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‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Tāzī (d. 1792),'? and the later shaykh al-Azhar ‘Abdallah 
al-Sharqawi (d. 1812). Al-Jabartī memorialized al-Kurdi as follows: “He was 
praiseworthy in his deeds and known for his perfection. He was invested 
with the crown and became (al-Hifnr's) lieutenant authorized to teach and 
accept aspirants. He gave spiritual guidance and removed temptations from 
men's hearts. He was famous for his sanctity, believed in by small and great 
alike, and had many visions of the Prophet. It was a sign of divine favor 
toward him that he could see the Prophet in a vision whenever he wanted 
to. Remarkable revelations were made to him.” A]-Hifnt seems to have 
directed aspirants to al-Kurdi for spiritual training during his own lifetime 
and brought his favorite Iraqi student to receive direct instruction from al- 
Bakrī himself. He was not as prolific a writer as al-Bakrī or al-Samman, 
but his teaching—some of which has been preserved in his “Letter of Aph- 
orisms” (Risāla fī l-hikam), commented on by al-Sharqawi—evidently left 
an impression on his students. Al-Kurdī's instruction was characterized 
by an emphasis on shaykh-disciple relations, visionary experience, and 
humility on the Sufi path. 

Mahmid al-Kurdr's book of aphorisms is a summary of etiquette on the 
Sufi path, written in masterfully concise Arabic rhyme. “Strive (against 
yourself) and you will witness (the Divine),” is a good example; in Arabic 
ijhad tashhad.? Al-KurdT's central focus was this jihad against the self: 
“Self-contentment is a sign of ignorance," ? he warned. “Cling to work,” 
he added, “Avoid wagging the tongue over the words of the path without 
endowing yourself with the character traits of its folk,” for proper eti- 
quette (adab) “returns to the Real." He warned disciples against the self’s 
“hidden idolatry” (al-shirk al-khafī), which al-Shargāwī explained means 
doing good deeds for other than God's sake.! “Avoid making claims, even 
if you are truthful: adab is to be free from claiming a rank (maqam) before 
attaining it, and even after attaining it."7 This entails, al-Sharqawi cites 
Ibn al-"Arabī to explain, the prohibition of claims emerging from the nafs, 
even if truthful.^* Al-Kurdī thus emphasized: “To be steadfast in worship 
is better than a thousand spiritual unveilings or saintly miracles." The 
shaykh summarizes this instruction in his last aphorism: “The (Sufi) aspi- 
rant is the one who cuts the throat of his ego-self."!9? 

For al-Kurdi, knowledge of God and the Sufi path could only be partially 
learned from books: “Knowledge is of two types: a knowledge from sheets 
of paper (awrāg), and a knowledge by spiritual experience (adhwaq). The 
first 1s loved if accompanied by action. The second is a (divine) gift from 
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pre-eternity.”"! But self-purification could only be realized by the com- 
panionship with a perfected guide: “The Shaykh is the one who causes 
you to ascend by his secret, and who guides you, prepares you, and takes 
possession of your heart to purify it from other than God.” Al-Kurdī 
emphasized, “The path is prolonged without a guide.” For al-Kurdī, sub- 
mission to one’s shaykh meant the abandonment of other paths, whatever 
their blessing. He himself initially resisted relinquishing the prior litany 
(wird) of al-Oushayrī (d. 1074, Nishapur) he had continued practicing after 
taking the Khalwatiyya, until meeting with Mustafa al-Bakrī. After meet- 
ing with al-Bakrī, al-Kurdi dreamed that Oushayrī was complaining to the 
Prophet about al-Bakrī's request for exclusive commitment to his version 
of the Khalwatī wird. To solve the dilemma, the Prophet’s companion Abū 
Bakr came to al-Kurdī with al-Bakrī's wird written on light and filling up 
the heavens. It appears al-Bakri experienced the same dream, and al-Kurdī 
thereafter devoted himself exclusively to the Khalwatiyya.'^ 

Al-Kurdī's emphasis on the practical purification of the self may indicate 
he was less inclined toward the theosophical exposition of al-Kūrānī and 
other eighteenth-century scholars. But he was no less committed to the leg- 
acy of Ibn al- Arabi, as demonstrated by the legend surrounding his writing 
of his aphorisms in the first place: “The reason for its composition was that 
he saw Shaykh Mukhyī al-Din (b.) al-Arabi in his dream giving him a key, 
and he said to him, ‘Open the treasury.’ When he awoke, [the book] came 
to his tongue and mind, and he wrote it"? A]-Kurdi clearly connected 
the necessity of self-purification at the hands of a spiritual master with 
the heights of gnosis referenced by Ibn al-‘Arabi. “Purity from metaphor- 
ical filth,” the Risāla fī l-hikam insists, “is by the soul’s submission to the 
shaykhs, and the delight of souls is in the purification from the phantoms 
of creation (ashbāh).”** Although only referenced briefly, al-Kurdī's text 
clearly suggests that the desired goal is a type of divine knowledge where 
God is revealed as the only true reality. Al-Tijani's affiliation to al-Kurdī 
may require no other explanation than al-Kurdi's appearance to al-Tijānī in 
a dream in Tunis before the two met in Cairo.” But al-Kurdr's sober com- 
bination of visionary experience, Sufi purification and etiquette, exclusive 
affiliation to a shaykh, and the highest aspirations of divine knowledge 
clearly resonated with al-Tijānī's own inclinations. 
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The Islamic Esoteric Sciences and The Book of Five Jewels 


The Islamic “esoteric sciences” (‘uliim al-asrar) were never far beneath the 
surface in eighteenth-century scholarly exchanges. Islamic esotericism can 
be defined as the use of talismans (tilsām, ta wīdh), letter-science (‘ilm al- 
hurūf), “magic squares” (awfāg, jadwal), and geomancy (khatt al-raml).'® 
Practitioners often sourced these sciences to Prophet Enoch (Idris), and 
sometimes to the Prophet Muhammad." There is no doubt about their gen- 
eral scholarly acceptance and wide circulation in eighteenth-century net- 
works. The *Shaykh al-Azhar" at the time of al-Tijanr's arrival in Egypt, 
Ahmad al-Damanhüri (d. 1778), had evidently inherited from his Moroccan 
teachers in the line of Hasan al-Yūsī a profound knowledge of this field, 
authoring at least three elaborate works on the subject."? The Yemeni hadith 
scholar Muhammad al-Shawkani admitted his study of these subjects with a 
Tunisian shaykh." The Indian scholar Murtada al-Zabidi studied the esoteric 
sciences with an Anatolian shaykh as well as the West African Cairo resident 
Muhammad al-Kashnawi and later freely corresponded with diverse schol- 
ars on such topics.'” The Moroccan Shādhilī-Dargāwī scholar Ahmad Ibn 
‘Ajiba (d. 1809) included a lengthy discussion of talismans and esotericism in 
his autobiography (Fahrasa), where he cited al-Yūsī's approval of studying 
such sciences (see below).'? Although modern critics of Sufism often explic- 
itly associate these practices with Sufis, they were traditionally linked to the 
study of mathematics, philosophy, and spiritualism (‘ilm al-rūhāniyyāt). In 
reproducing a “magic square” for ease in childbirth, the Persian Sufi Abū 
Hamid al-Ghazālī (d. 1117) thus chastises philosophers for their belief in its 
efficacy while denying knowledge gained by direct experience of the unseen 
(kashf)."* Just as hadith transmission and Sufi affiliation were often mixed 
in eighteenth-century scholarly networks, so too were the esoteric sciences 
often part of broader intellectual inquiry and exchange during the period. 
The proliferation of the esoteric sciences has not been without contro- 
versy, most noteworthy being in Sufi circles themselves. Later Tijānī texts 
cite none other than Ibn al-Arabī, in the explanation of the Shādhilī scholar 
Ahmad Zarrūg, in cautioning against their use: “Shaykh al-Hātimī said, 
‘The science of letters is a noble science, but it has become blameworthy 
in this world and the next, so beware of this, and with God is all success.’ 
As for its blameworthiness in this world, it is because the one who prac- 
tices this science becomes preoccupied with illusionary secondary causes 
(asbab) without verification. This diminishes his reliance on God, due to 
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the effort expended for the secondary cause.”'> Ibn al-‘Arabi’s sixteenth- 
century popularizer, the Egyptian Sufi Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha rani (d. 1565) 
similarly protested against the misuse of these "sciences of the philoso- 
phers,” though he did not question their overall efficacy.” Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Wahhab would of course take this censure further, declaring that 
“whoever wears an amulet has committed idolatry (shirk),’ even though 
he admitted some scholars permitted the practice “if the amulet contains 
verses of the Qur'an or God's names or attributes.”” 

Despite instances of controversy, the dominant opinion by the eighteenth- 
century was probably best articulated by Hasan al-Yūsī: “We do not heed 
those who prohibit some of these sciences, for science in itself is food for 
the mind and the joy of the spirit and the attribute of virtue... . Even magic, 
which all jurists agree may not be used, if one were to learn it . . . just to 
know it, and be able to distinguish between it and miracles . . . studying it 
would be permissible, or even a duty.""* A similar opinion of the Azharī 
Maliki scholar Ahmad b. al-Ghunaym al-Nafrawi (d. 1713) became famous 
in West Africa: "there is no doubt that whatever is proven to be bene- 
ficial cannot be disbelief (kufr).”'” The influential work of the Ottoman 
scholar Mehmed Birgivi (or Birkawī, d. 1573), ? thought to have inspired 
the anti-Sufi crusades of the seventeenth-century Kadizadilite movement, 
in fact includes “charms and spells” under a chapter on medical knowl- 
edge: "It is possible that charms and spells are forbidden only to those 
who think that they are the only means of cure. Those who believe that 
both sickness and its cure are from God, and that medical intervention 
is in the hand of God, may also use charms and spells"! A]-Birkawr's 
text was popularized in eighteenth-century scholarly circles through the 
commentary of Abd al-Ghanī al-Nābulusī: a/-Hadīga al-nadiyya sharh 
al-Tarīga al-Muhammadiyya. Al-Nabulusi explained al-Birkawi's words 
by differentiating between incantations (ruqya) performed by Muslims 
and that performed by non-Muslims: “As for ruqya with Quran verses 
and established utterances, there is no prohibition in this, indeed it is the 
sunna. .. . All ruqya is permitted if it is with the words of God or with 
his remembrance.”*? He cites Yahya al-Nawawi (d. 1277) in saying that 
the Angel Gabriel once made ruqya for the Prophet when he got sick. Al- 
Nābulusī then suggests a difference of opinion concerning the incantations 
of non-Muslims: Imam Shāfi ī permitted the ruqya of Jews and Christians, 
while Imam Malik disliked it. Al-Nābulusī, again citing al-Nawawī, con- 
cludes that seeking good health justifies an open mind: "Seeking medicine 
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is loved and it is the path of the Prophet and his companions, and of the 
righteous forefathers (salaf) . . . unlike the exaggerators (ghilat) among 
the Sufis who do nothing claiming everything is fated."'? In explaining the 
permissibility of going to Jewish or Christian healers, al-Nābulusī cites al- 
Sharānī to say: "Know that the subsidiary causes (asbāb) are all in the hand 
of God, and He is the healer, none other... everything other than Him is a 
but a means (sabab).*** This sort of discussion has interesting theological 
implications, and it is important to note the dialogue between theological 
verification, especially within the Ash arī school, and esoteric exploration 
to which eighteenth-century scholars found themselves the heirs.** 
Ahmad al-Tijānī's handwritten Kunnāsh al-rihla, documenting the 
prayers he received from the mysterious Indian qutb resident in Mecca, 
the Nagshbandī shaykh Ahmad ‘Abdallah al-Hindī, makes frequent ref- 
erence to a significant work of the esoteric sciences, The Book of Five 
Jewels (Kitab al-jawahir al-khams).** The Shattariyya Sufi order to which 
its author Muhammad al-Ghawth and his more famous successor Ibrahim 
al-Kurānī belonged has largely disappeared. But as the order’s most fa- 
mous text, The Book of Five Jewels has ensured the Shattariyya’s lasting 
influence within the Sufi networks of the eighteenth century, becoming “a 
staple reading among his (al-Ghawth’s) spiritual descendants."'*? Indeed, 
the book seems to have circulated throughout the Islamic world, from India 
to Morocco."* Al-Zabidi’s celebrated dictionary of the Arabic language, 
Taj al-'arūs, contains a citation from al-Jawahir al-khams.*? Today, the 
work is widely known within Tijani circles, and the most popular published 
version of the work in West Africa was prepared under the auspices of the 
twentieth-century Moroccan Tijānī scholar Idris al- Iraqi, for many years 
the head of the central Tijānī zawiya in Fez, Morocco.’ Tijani scholars may 
have been the primary source for the book's popularity in West Africa. The 
sultan of Sokoto, Muhammad Bello b. Uthmān Fūdī (ofthe Qadiriyya), ap- 
parently requested permission in the book from his friend ‘Umar Tal," the 
renowned propagator of the Tijaniyya in nineteenth-century West Africa. 
Al-Jawahir al-khams appears to have been primarily circulated through 
the networks connected to Ibrahim al-Kūrānī. Al-Kūrānī had studied the 
book with his teacher Ahmad al-Qushashi (d. 1660), who had received it 
from Ahmad al-Shinnawi (d. 1619), and he from Sibghat-Allah al-Barwajī 
(d. 1606), the successor of the book's author Muhammad al-Ghawth (d. 
1562, India).?? Sibghat-Allah brought the book with him from India to Ara- 
bia, where he first translated the book from its original Persian to Arabic, 
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although al-Ghawth himself may have written a first draft of the text in 
Arabic.'? Reference to al-Jawahir al-khams in Morocco prior to al-Tijānī, 
in the seventeenth-century travelogue of Abū Salim ‘Abdallah al-'Ayyashi 
(d. 1679) for example, links the book’s transmission to this same spiritual 
lineage: al--Ayyāshī was the student of al-Oushāshī during the Moroccan 
pilgrim's stay in Medina.'* 

The Egyptian al-Shinnawi’s commentary on the Jawāhir, sometimes 
referenced as Tahliyat al-basa ir bi-tamshiya ‘ala l-jawahir or Dama ir al- 
sara ir hashiyat al-Jawahir,° often appears in Tijānī accounts as the means 
of al-Jawahir al-khams’s transmission.?5 Nonetheless al-Shinnāwī's unpub- 
lished commentary is now almost impossible to locate, except for a barely 
legible copy in the Bibliotheca Alexandrina in Maghrebi handwriting." 
The commentary appears to add substantial information to the currently 
published version of al-Jawahir al-khams, and a report circulates within 
the Tyaniyya that al-Shinnāwī had once declared no one would find his 
commentary except that God had given him permission to use the prayers 
it contained." A]-Tijanr's transcription of sections of al-Jawahir al-khams 
was evidently based on direct access to al-Shinnawt’s explanation. The lat- 
ter portions of al-Shinnawr's commentary may in fact have been the work 
of his Yemeni student, Salim b. Shaykhan Bā-Alawī (d. 1636, Mecca). Al- 
Tijanr's manuscript, presumably copying from an earlier text provided him 
by al-Hindi, in fact cites this Yemeni scholar's writing on the source for his 
access to al-Jawahir al-khams: “The direct source (min aslihi mubāshira) 
for this book has been the beloved brother (shaqq al-habib) in knowledge of 
the people of spiritual witnessing of the unseen, the gnostic (al- Grif bi-Llah) 
al-Sayyid (Ahmad) Salim b. Ahmad Shaykhān Bā-Alawī.”"? According to 
accounts from within the Ba-‘Alawt tradition, Salim read the entire Jawahir 
with Shinnawi seven times, and himself wrote the commentary (under his 
teacher’s name) on the fourth and fifth of the “jewels” as Shinnawi had only 
been able to write commentary on the first three.” Al-Tijānī's Kunnásh al- 
rihla contains a separate short treatise from Salim explaining the intricacies 
of the saintly hierarchy and reconciling the understanding of Muhammad 
al-Ghawth with that of Ibn al-‘Arabi.2" Al-Tijānī's Kunnash thus appears 
to recognize an intellectual debt to the Bā-Alawī scholar, as well as to al- 
Shinnāvwī, in the transmission of a/-Jawāhir al-khams. 

While the exact connection between Bā-Alawī and the later al-Hindī 
remains unclear, al-Tijānī's reception of the al-Jawahir al-khams ap- 
pears inherited directly from al-Shinnawi even if its transmission through 
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Bā-Alawī likely bypassed intervening figures like Ibrahim al-Kūrānī. 
According to the contemporary Moroccan Tijānī researcher al-Rādī al- 
Kanün, al-Hindī was one of the great scholars (a lam) of the Naqshbandi- 
yya, whose spiritual arrival (wusū/) had been at the hands of an uniden- 
tified saint from Tanta, Egypt.” Tanta was also the origin of the Ahmad 
al-Shinnawi, who transmitted both Shattariyya and Naqshbandiyya Sufi 
affiliations. The Kunnash al-rihla specifically references al-Hindi for lines 
of transmission for certain prayers through al-Shinnawr's teacher, Sibghat- 
Allah al-Barwaji (d. 1606, Bijapur), and al-Shinnawi’s student Ahmad al- 
Qushashi (d. 1660, Medina).?? Ahmad al-Hindi thus appears to have been a 
part of the network associated with Ibrahim al-Kūrānī in Medina, many of 
whose members were Indian residents in the Hijaz and who alternated Sufi 
affiliations between the Shattariyya and the Naqshbandiyya. Al-Hindr's 
separate inheritance of al-Jawahir al-khams suggests that this network was 
not beholden to al-Kūrānī alone, but that al-Kūrānī was just one notable 
scholar in a larger constellation circulating through the Hijaz. 

The book al-Jawahir al-khams situates discussions of the esoteric sci- 
ences within a broader understanding of the aspirant's ordinary worship 
of God. Beginning sections of the book are "clearly aimed at the ordinary 
[Muslim] believer,” while “succeeding parts increasingly aim at more elite 
audiences"? Of the five “jewels” or chapters of the book, the first two deal 
primarily with prayers or supplications to be performed at specific times of 
the year or for certain needs. For example, there are prayers for forgiveness 
(salāt al-tasbih), for guidance (salāt al-istikhāra), for making up missed 
prayers (salāt kafārat al-salāt), for “illuminating the heart” (salat tanwir 
al-galb), and for “encountering the prophetic presence" (malaqat al-hadra 
al-nabawwiyya). There are also different prayers for the beginning of each 
lunar month, and for other special days of the year, such as the nights of 
Ramadan, the fifteenth of Sha bān, or the tenth of Muharram. 

The book’s more “esoteric” accent develops in last three chapters. The 
third “jewel” introduces the reader to the system of numerological equiv- 
alences to the Arabic letters (hisab abjada) that comes to characterize 
the rest of the book. Muhammad al-Ghawth suggests that the divine re- 
sponse (ijāba) to the worshipper’s supplication is connected to the spiritual 
“weight” of letters and words, which connect the divine kingdom (malakūt) 
to the seen world (mulk). Each letter is in fact linked to a divine name, an 
angelic presence, and—by way of indicating influence over the worldly 
kingdom—to a phase of the moon: 
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The twenty-eight letters (of the Arabic alphabet) are, at their source, 
twenty-eight comprehensive divine names. Every letter has a spiri- 
tual presence (rūhānī) entrusted with that letter and occupied with 
the remembrance of the (respective) divine name . . . so when they 
(saints) became engrossed with invoking the names, they found the 
trustees and spiritual presences of these names by way of unveiling 
and ocular witnessing. They found twenty-eight divine names, from 
which manifested the twenty-eight phases of the moon (manazil al- 
gamar). Just as there are twenty-eight letters, there are (a like number 
of) determinative, comprehensive names (asmā kawniyya kulliyya), 
and so there are twenty-eight lunar abodes. What is found among the 
influences in the world: they are due to the determinative names, for 
what is seen is the (worldly) kingdom (mu/k), and what is unseen is the 
spiritual kingdom (malakūt).”” 


Al-Tyani considered this discussion significant enough to copy portions 
of it, along with the elucidation of al-Shinnawt: “The excellence of every 
supplication is in its letters and words . . . and the efficacy (hukm) of the 
letters is by the efficacy of the angelic names (al-asma' al-jabarütiyya) 
attached to them.” The logic behind the “science of letters” emerges then 
from a deep reflection on the relationship between the letters comprising 
the revealed text and the unseen spiritual world. 

In the context of eighteenth-century scholarship’s search for “realiza- 
tion" or “verification” (tahqiq), the work provides significant evidence to 
the way in which hadith study and the search for divine grace (fadl) were 
combined in knowledge acquisition. A/-Jawāhir al-khams, like other books 
of its genre, thus mines the hadith corpus for special prayers to attain di- 
vine satisfaction. Al-Tijanr's first reference to al-Jawahir al-khams in his 
Kunnāsh al-rihla is to the aforementioned salāt al-kafāra, a prayer that 
could make up for any ritual prayers missed in a Muslim's lifetime. The 
following citation is taken from al-Tijanr's Kunnash, with divergences from 
the published Book of Five Jewels based on Shinnawi’s commentary ren- 
dered in italics: 


Whoever has missed a ritual prayer and does not know? how many, 
let him pray on Friday four extra prayer cycles (raka at) with one final 
salutation (tas/im), uttering as his intention: “I pray for the sake of God 
four cycles to cover the obligation (takfīran li-gidā ) of what I have 
missed in all of my life from obligatory and supererogatory prayers 
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together.” Then he reads in each cycle “the throne verse” (ayat al- 
kursī) seven times and “surely we have granted you the abundance” 
(kawthar) fifteen times,” with full presence of heart. 

The prince of the faithful, ‘Alt b. Abr Talib, may God ennoble his 
countenance, said: “I heard God’s messenger, peace and blessing upon 
him, say: ‘Even if a person has missed seventy years of prayer, this 
will cover him” They said, ‘ʻO messenger of God, mankind’s lifespan 
does not exceed seventy or eighty years, so what is the meaning of this 
description?’*® [He replied] ‘Then it covers his prayer and the prayer 
of his parents and children, and the prayers of all are accepted.” 

Then he offers the invocation of blessing on the chief of the world 
(sayyid al-‘Glam), peace and blessing upon him, one hundred times, 
and reads the following supplication [. . .]. 

In another narration: "Whoever prays on Friday before the after- 
noon prayer four cycles, in each the opening chapter of the Qur'àn 
(fatihat al-kitab) once, the throne verse once, and ‘surely we have 
granted you the abundance’ fifteen times, and when done asks God's 
forgiveness ten times, and invokes blessing on the Prophet fifteen 
times, it covers (all) prayers missed." Uthmān, may God be pleased 
with him, said: "I heard the Prophet, peace and blessing upon him, 
say, ‘This prayer covers the missed prayers, even those for one hun- 
dred years.’ " And Alī, may God be pleased with him, said: "I heard 
the Prophet, God's blessing and peace upon him, say: 'This prayer 
covers the missed prayers of five hundred years.’ " And Aisha said, 
"I heard the Prophet, peace and blessing upon him, say: 'This prayer 
covers the missed prayers of one thousand years. Who makes this 
prayer without further need of compensation, it covers the missed 
prayers of his father and mother. '?? 


Noteworthy here is that a book of “esoteric sciences" elaborates on dif- 
ferent narrations from the Prophet concerning a prayer to fulfill a basic 
obligation of Islamic law. An obvious question would be why such a prayer 
would be transmitted through secret manuscripts (and thus by initiation) 
rather than more public hadith transmission. The likely answer is that 
scholars could thereby ensure a lay audience did not misinterpret this spe- 
cial prayer to avoid praying the five daily prayers altogether. The passage 
also demonstrates the role of al-Shinnāwī, referred to in al-Tijānī's text as 
“the eye of (Muhammad) al-Ghawth’s spiritual presence,” in heightening 
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the later scholarly reception of al-Jawahir al-khams by providing a variety 
of mutually supportive narrations. 

There are other places where al-Shinnawi departs entirely from the 
original text, for example, in discussing the invocation of blessing on the 
Prophet Muhammad (salat ‘ald I-nabī). By all accounts, this practice be- 
came an integral component of various Tarīga Muhammadiyya articula- 
tions in the eighteenth century. Here is an example of al-Shinnāwī's writ- 
ing on the topic as it appears in al-Tijanr's handwritten transcription: 


Whoever desires to have the light of (Muhammad) Mustafa's beauty, 
peace and blessing upon him, illuminate him like the rising sun, let 
him bath every night from Friday to Friday, wear clean clothes and 
perfume himself. And every night (for a week), let him read the fol- 
lowing prayer one thousand times: “O God, send blessings and peace 
upon the body (jasad) of Muhammad among all bodies, and upon the 
tomb of our master Muhammad among all tombs, and upon the earth 
(around the grave) of our master Muhammad among all earth.” He 
who embarks on the preceding will become acquainted with (regu- 
larly) meeting him (the Prophet), God's blessing and peace upon him, 
and he will obtain from him what he desires, finding true honor and 
elevation from him directly. 


This “commentary,” appearing at the end of the second chapter of the Five 
Jewels, bears no real connection to Ghawth's previous discussion on prayers 
to avoid unfortunate astrological alignments (daf ^ nuhusat al-kawākib). 
Al-Shinnāwī here provides a practical method for encountering the endur- 
ing presence of the Prophet Muhammad so important for the Tijaniyya and 
many Sufi communities of the eighteenth century. A/-Jawāhir al-khams, 
especially through al-Shinnawr's commentary, became popular during the 
period because of this accent on religious “verification” (tahgīg) that deftly 
weaved between hadith, Sufi unveiling, and the esoteric sciences. 


Conclusion: Madhhab and the Tariqa Muhammadiyya 


This chapter has explored the eighteenth-century intellectual traditions to 
which al-Tijani was connected. What emerges is a portrait of scholarly 
vibrancy and inquiry in the period of both noteworthy local depth and 
nuance, but also with intriguing correspondences across vast distances. 
The accent here has been on scholarly articulations unencumbered by 
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presupposed notions of shared reformist impulses across space and time. 
But al-Tijānīs own intellectual background reflects several important 
themes of eighteenth-century scholarship that appear to have received in- 
creased attention during the period. These themes include the centrality of 
hadith study, the realization of divine oneness (tawhid), and perhaps most 
important: the notion of “Muhammadan Sufism” or the Tarīga Muham- 
madiyya. Scholars in different places may have reached different conclu- 
sions concerning these ideas, but they nonetheless were asking similar 
questions that invariably stressed the verification or actualization (tahgīg) 
of religious knowledge. 

Itis remarkable that the many Sufi exchanges ofthe eighteenth century 
often consciously relativized affiliation to the established schools of juris- 
prudence (madhāhib). Despite his Maliki training, most of al-Tijānī's con- 
tacts in the Middle East appear to have been Shafi, even if al-Samman 
and al-Kurdī traced their Khalwati affiliation to the Hanafī-trained al- 
Bakri.*" Al-Bakrī also appeared to have students of the Hanbalī school.?? 
Other scholars within these eighteenth centuries freely changed madhhab 
affiliations, one claiming permission from a dream of Imam al-Shāfi ī to 
leave the Shafi'1 school and join the Hanafi school.” A prominent student 
of al-Hifni changed from the Shafi'1 school to the Mālikī, and then back to 
the Shāfi 1?^ The aforementioned Shaykh al-Azhar al-Damanhīrī, origi- 
nally trained as a Shafi'l, gave legal opinions in all four schools and wrote 
separate books on both Hanbalī and Hanafi legal interpretations.” The 
permissibility of continued scholarly reasoning (ijtihād) was generally 
accepted, and al-Zabīdī's call for restricting ijtihād appeared to have been 
a minority opinion.” While Morocco was most certainly less welcoming 
of non-Maliki affiliation, the Moroccan sultan Mawlay Muhammad (d. 
1790) encouraged the increased study of hadith and suggested the equal 
validity of all four legal schools. His son Mawlay Sulayman retained this 
emphasis on hadith, while returning to official support for the Maliki 
school.?" This rhetorical return to the text (Qur'an and Hadith) appeared 
to be the substance of the hesitant approval for the Wahhabis by Fez's 
most eminent Maliki jurist and disciple of al-Tijānī, Hamdūn b. al-Hājj 
(d. 1817). 

As central as legal questions remained to most scholars of the eigh- 
teenth century, law was not a hermeneutically sealed category. Jjtihād was 
not always the only solution to “blind imitation" (taglid): “verification” 
(tahgīg) could also be a relevant exercise.”” In the eighteenth century, 
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scholars specifically identified as jurists frequently related visions of 
the Prophet,' or arguments derived from reflections on Sufi etiquette. 
Muhammad Hayat al-Sindī's argument for placing the hands on the chest 
in prayer (gabd), instead of below the navel in the Hanafi school, demon- 
strates the blurred categories of hadith, legal practice, and Sufism. AI- 
Sindi first cited numerous hadith in support of gabd, suggested that even 
Imam Malik was well aware of the practice’s grounding in the Sunnah 
(thus his inclusion in the Muwattā) despite later North African Mālikī 
interpretations, and then concluded: “Indeed, the breast is the place of 
the light of Islam, so its protection by the hands (over it) in prayer is more 
appropriate than pointing toward the private parts by putting the hands 
below the navel. And it is closest to humility, and humility is the beauti- 
fication of prayer"?! Like the almost identical argument for qabd of the 
twentieth-century Tijani scholar Ibrahim Niasse,?? al-Sindī's ends by re- 
turning the discussion to inward disposition so often emphasized by Su- 
fism. Part of the ingenuity of eighteenth-century legal thought is thus the 
inclusion of multiple epistemological perspectives, not only a reworking 
of juristic methodology (usi/). 

The Tarīga Muhammadiyya was another idea of wide circulation, but 
which meant different things in different contexts. Al-Nabulusr's commen- 
tary on al-Birkawr's book on the subject may have reclaimed the “Muham- 
madan Way" from the anti-Sufi Kadezadilites, but al-Nabulusi otherwise 
remained committed to al-Birkawī's overall project of associating the es- 
sence of Islamic spirituality with ethics, for Sufis the adab al-sulūk.””> This 
idea of the Sufi's exemplification of the character of the Prophet was also 
the meaning of reference to the Tariqa Muhammadiyya in North and West 
Africa in the seventeenth century, along with a shared accent on para- 
digmatic sainthood. Later students in the tradition of the Moroccan 'Abd 
al-Aziz al-Dabbagh, such as Ahmad b. Idris and Muhammad al-Sanūsī, 
clearly associated the Tariqa Muhammadiyya primarily with *meeting" the 
Prophet. Ibn Idris's teacher ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Tazi thus first became at- 
tached to al-Dabbagh when al-Dabbagh met him and asked, “Do you want 
to see God's Messenger? . . . Raise your head and look!"?* Murtada al- 
Zabīdī cites the Tarīga Muhammadiyya as a separate Sufi order into which 
he was initiated, but he used this reference to emphasize the individual's 
practice of “prayer upon the Prophet" (salāt ‘ala I-nabr) that “illuminates 
the darkness of the open spaces and clears away the shadows of the late 
night."?5 The Nagshbandī Hasan al-‘Ujaymi, who with Ibrahim al-Kūrānī 
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shared Ahmad al-Qushashi as a shaykh, emphasized the spiritual state to 
be engendered through the Tariqa Muhammadiyya: 


The basis of this path [the tarīga Muhammadiyya] is that the 
inner being of the one who follows it is absorbed in the vision of 
Muhammad’s dhat (being), while he is zealously imitating the Prophet 
outwardly in word and deed, busying his tongue invoking blessings 
upon him, and devoting himself to him at all times whether in se- 
clusion or in public, until honouring the Prophet comes to dominate 
his heart and to permeate his inner being to such an extent that he 
need only hear the Prophet’s name and he starts trembling, his heart 
is overwhelmed beholding him and the visible appearances of the 
Prophet emerge before his inner sight.” 


Such an idea was later echoed by Muhammad al-Samman, who stressed 
above all the “Muhammadan Way” as a method of increasing the aspirant’s 
love for the Prophet. Al-Samman's fellow Khalwatis whom al-Tijani met 
in Egypt did not specifically reference a Tariqa Muhammadiyya, but they 
emphasized similar teachings and certainly reported regular encounters 
with the Prophet. 

Another version of the Tariqa Muhammadiyya, to which al-Tijani had 
no verifiable connection, was that of the Indian Naqshbandi shaykh Nasir 
al-Andalib (d. 1758), who was connected to the spiritual lineage of Ahmad 
Sirhindi. Close to al-Tijānī's birth (1737), al--Andalīb had a vision of the 
Prophet's grandson Hasan, who gave him a distinct spiritual path, better 
than all others: *My dear grandfather has sent me specially to you so that I 
may fill you completely with interior knowledge and sanctity.” When his 
son Mir Dard asked him how to name the path, he responded: “Our love 
is the love of Muhammad and our claim is the claim of Muhammad. One 
must call this order the tarīga Muhammadiyya, the Muhammadan path. It 
is exactly the path of Muhammad, and we have not added anything to it. 
Our conduct is the conduct of the Prophet, and our way the Muhammadan 
way-"?* Al-‘Andalib’s example is perhaps an exception to Radtke's none- 
theless valid observation: “The tarīga Muhammadiyya is not a Sufi order 
but a path, a form of spiritual concentration.” By the late eighteenth- 
century, the Tarīga Muhammadiyya had come to mean various things: con- 
formity with the Sunnah of the Prophet, prayer upon the Prophet, loving 
the Prophet, seeing the Prophet, and a distinct inheritance or investiture 
from the Prophet. Al-Tijānī's own version of the Tarīga Muhammadiyya 
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included all of these elements. But it was al--Andalīb's version that best 
foreshadowed al-Tijānī's own claims for having been given a distinct Sufi 
path directly by the Prophet. 

The point here is not that the Tijaniyya replicated a coherent eighteenth- 
century philosophy or intellectual movement. It is that al-Tijānī's ideas 
were distinctly legible within multiple, overlapping eighteenth-century 
Islamic intellectual discourses. Following recent academic research, the 
exploration here of Muslim intellectuals also permits some significant cor- 
rectives to earlier understanding of the eighteenth century. Al-Tijānī did 
not inherit an intellectual tradition, for example, that was at odds with the 
theosophy of Ibn al-"Arabī;* nor one that de-emphasized shaykh-disciple 
relations;? nor one that had begun to relativize or subject Sufi affiliation 
to skeptical distance;?? nor even one that held esotericism in increasing 
suspicion.?? This chapter's discussion of intellectual developments in the 
Moroccan Shadhiliyya, West African saintly scholasticism, and a particu- 
lar Middle Eastern conflation of Sufi knowledge, hadith, and esotericism, 
demonstrates multiple rich discursive fields. Muslim intellectuals such as 
al-Tijānī were clearly animated with a desire to verify, explore, and actu- 
alize the depths of the Islamic intellectual tradition. The emergence of the 
Tijaniyya, like other scholarly communities during the period, must be 
understood within these rich intellectual currents, while also appreciating 
the distinct contributions of individual scholars. The rest of this book takes 
this up the challenge of doing justice to al-Tijānī's thought in the context of 
late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century historical contexts. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Portrait of a Scholar 


An Intellectual Biography of Shaykh al-Tijānī 


scholar named Muhammad al-Hāfiz al-‘Alawi (d. 1830) was in Mecca 
performing Hajj. His most fervent prayer was “to meet a perfected 
shaykh among the folk of God the Exalted.” As he circumambulated the 
sacred house, an unknown man approached him and said, “Your shaykh is 
Ahmad al-Tijānī.” Surprised, and never having heard this name before, al- 
Hafiz began to inquire of other pilgrim groups about this shaykh. Finally, he 
encountered some "riffraff" from Fez (sūgat ahl al-Fas), who told him, “as if 
they wanted to belittle” the shaykh: “There is a jurist (faqih) with us in Fez 
(by that name), who is associated with philosophy (al-hikma) and alchemy 
(al-kimiya’).” They continued in this manner until one of them finally admit- 
ted they knew little about him and referred al-Hafiz to a group of Moroccan 
scholars, “for they have more direct knowledge of him than us.” This second 
scholarly group held the shaykh in great esteem and informed al-Hāfiz of 
al-Tyant’s learning and saintliness. Upon accomplishing his pilgrimage, al- 
Hafiz came to Fez and apprenticed himself to the shaykh he had so ardently 
sought.' In Fez he found his attachment to al-Tijānī confirmed by his coun- 
tryman ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Shingītī, the former student of Salih al-Fullānī, 
who declared of al-Tijānī (as earlier mentioned), “By God, there is no one 
more knowledgeable on the face of the earth than him”? This story tells how 
an influential Mauritanian scholar became a student of Ahmad al-Tijānī, in 
turn serving as perhaps the most important conduit for the spread of the 
Tijaniyya in nineteenth-century sub-Saharan Africa? 
Reference to the “knowledge” of eminent Sufi leaders, so important 
for their initial recognition within circles of Islamic scholarship, is often 
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reduced to distinctive “mystical” or Sufi understandings in later narrations. 
Even if al-Hafiz was directed to al-Tijānī by a mystical encounter, it was 
al-Tijanr's scholarly reputation that confirmed al-Hafiz's affiliation to the 
Tijāniyya. This chapter explores a comprehensive intellectual biography of 
al-Tyani, confirming the theme of eighteenth-century scholarly vibrancy 
at the foundation of the Tijaniyya. For al-Tijānī, Sufism did not eclipse the 
“official” (rasmī) fields of Islamic learning (jurisprudence, hadith, theol- 
ogy, exegesis, etiquette), it simply deepened their meaning. He taught juris- 
prudence in ‘Ayn Madi (Algeria), Qur’an exegesis and hadith in Tlemcen 
(Algeria), Sufi etiquette according to Ibn ‘Ata-Allah’s Kitab al-hikam in 
Tunis, and responded to inquiries in Fez that involved all fields of Islamic 
learning, including poetry and metaphysics in addition to fields already 
mentioned. 

According to Ibn al-Mashrī, among al-Tijānī's miracles was that he 
could answer any question posed to him to the satisfaction of the peti- 
tioner, “as if the divinely guarded tablet (a/-lawh al-mahfüz) was before his 
eyes." The Moroccan sultan’s favored jurist Hamdün b. al-Hajj, along with 
Fez's chief judge ‘Abbas b. Kiran, were some of many scholars to consult 
al-Tijant for his legal opinions? When the eminent scholar of Tunisia’s 
Zaytüna University, Ibrahim al-Riyahi (d. 1850) visited al-Tijānī in Fez, he 
similarly praised his scholarship and remarked, “I prayed the afternoon 
prayer behind him, and I have never seen one more thorough in his prayer 
than him, nor so long in prostration and standing, and I was very happy to 
see such a prayer of the righteous ancestors (salat al-salaf al-sālih).”* For 
such early followers, al-Tijani clearly represented an unflinching religious 
sincerity and dedication to truth that pervaded all fields of Islamic inquiry. 
I turn then to an overview of the shaykh's scholarly inquiry and articulation 
in a variety of classically demarcated fields: jurisprudence (figh), theology 
( agīda, kalām), esotericism (‘ilm al-asrar), and (Sufi) etiquette (adab al- 
suluk), gnosis (ma rifa) and spiritual training (tarbiya). This overview also 
tracks the shaykh's movement in time and space in relationship to these 
subjects of learning. In all of these fields, the broader theme of verification 
(tahgīg) appears as a central ambition in al-Tijanr's intellectual biography. 


Islamic Law 


Shaykh al-Tijānī's proficiency in Islamic law, primary sources indicate, was 
rarely absent from his interactions with students. The Moroccan historian 
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al-Nāsirī, among others, consistently refers to al-Tijānī with titles such as 
“jurist” (fagīh) and "scholar" (alim) along with more predictable titles for 
a Sufi shaykh, such as “Sufi” (mutasawwuf) and “gnostic” (arif).’ A good 
number of al-Tijānī's students were already advanced in their juristic learn- 
ing, but were no less admiring of the shaykh’s knowledge in this field. Al- 
Tijānī drew from an apparently comprehensive training in jurisprudence 
of the Maliki school. He exhibited a propensity for independent scholar 
reasoning (ijtihād) based on, in his opinion, the necessity of an ongoing 
dialogue between authoritative texts (nass, the Our ān and hadith) and legal 
understanding( fiqh). 

The town ofal-Tijānī's early education, the Algerian oasis of ‘Ayn Madi, 
had a reputation from at least the seventeenth century for expertise in the 
study of Islamic law according to the school of Imam Malik, especially in 
the advanced legal text Mukhtasar al-Khalīl’ Al-Tijanr's early studies, fol- 
lowing his memorization of the Our ān at age seven, consisted of mastering 
the core texts of the Maliki curriculum at the time: Mukhtasar al-Akhdarī, 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Akhdarī's (d. 1575, Biskra, Algeria) summary of rules 
relating to prayer and bodily purification; a/-Risāla of Ibn Abt Zayd al- 
Qayrawani (d. 996, Tunis), a comprehensive overview of legal understand- 
ing in the Maliki school; the Muqaddima of Ibn Rushd “al-Jadd” (d. 1126, 
Cordoba), an adaptation of Ibn Sahnün's (d. 854, Tunis) al-Mudawwana 
according to the principles of legal theory (usi/); and the Mukhtasar al- 
Khalil of Khalil al-Jundi (d. 1365, Cairo), long considered the summation 
of study in the Mālikī school? Of the last book, al-Tijānī's devotion to 
learning allegedly made him knowledgeable of the legal understandings 
of the later chapters before studying them, allowing him to memorize the 
text quickly.? Besides these core texts mentioned in Jawahir al-ma anit 
and al-Jāmi', there is evidence al-Tijānī also studied a larger corpus of 
texts on legal precedent and theory, committing to memory works such 
as al-Muwatta of Malik b. Anas, al-Mudawwana al-kubrā of Ibn Sahnūn 
(d. 855, Tunisia), al-Mukhtasar of Ibn al-Hajib (d. 1248), and al-Tahdhib 
fī ikhtisār al-Mudawwana of Khalaf al-Baradhi 1." While he later voiced 
criticism of a few opinions that had developed in the Maliki school, he 
remained a committed Maliki. In giving legal opinions, he would often 
begin with, *It has been established from Malik, the Imam of our school, 
may God be pleased with him,” or would reference prior juristic consensus 
(ijma^) in the school as binding precedent.” The style of Qur'an recitation in 
North and West Africa (warsh), closely related to the Maliki school because 
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of its transmission from Malik's teacher al-Nafi, is given particular au- 
thority in Harazim's Jawahir al-ma ‘ani. It seems the teacher of al-Tijānī's 
own Quran teacher once dreamed God recited to him the entire Qur'an in 
warsh, and then said to him, “That is how it was revealed"? 

Al-Tijānī's own spectrum of legal opinions appears mostly concerned 
with confirming the foundations of the Sharī a and Sunni orthopraxy, even 
in application of his own scholarly legacy. “If you hear something from 
me," he responded to an inquiry whether false statements would be at- 
tributed to him after his death, “weigh it on the scale of the Sharī a. If it 
balances, take it. If not, leave it.” Concerning so-called Sufis who did not 
uphold the Shari'a, the shaykh said simply, “They are the party of Satan.” 
In emphasizing legal obligation in relation to Sufi litanies, he insisted, “The 
best of litanies (adhkar) is the remembrance of God at His command and 
prohibition.”'* From his early years when his scholarship began attracting 
visitors from within ‘Ayn Mādī, he was uncomfortable with people kissing 
his hand.” In his later years, he reprimanded some students who bent down 
to kiss the ground at his feet: “You have disbelieved, so repeat the testi- 
mony of faith.”* Proper understanding and practice of the Sharī a remained 
central to al-Tijanr's later teaching. Ibn al-Mashri recorded al-Tijānī as say- 
ing: “The head of knowledge, after the correction of faith (tashih al-iman), 
is the dedication and approach to God in both form and essence. Then it 
is learning the legally incumbent acts, including purification, prayer, fast- 
ing, and the like. Then a person must learn what he requires of the law in 
social matters (mu'amalat) relating to commerce, marriage, and the like”? 
While most of the Tijani primary sources are admittedly concerned with 
this approach to God “in essence" through Sufism, there is ample evidence 
that al-Tijānī did not understand the practice of Sufism to be at the expense 
of approaching God “in form” through the sacred law. Al-Tijani clearly 
exhibited interest in the sacred law. Ibn al-Mashri, himself trained as a 
jurist (fagīh),' attested that the shaykh referenced to him an entire book on 
Islamic law, “with all of its sections, chapters, and issues,” which al-Tijani 
had composed in his head, named, “The Book of the Authoritative Text 
and the Legal Opinion” (Kitab al-nass wa I-fatwa).”! Although Harazim’s 
original copy of the Jawahir al-ma àni left with al-Tijānī in Fez did not 
include sections on al-Tijanrs legal opinions, other versions did include 
these sections, and they are present in Ibn al-Mashri’s lengthy discussion 
of al-Tijanr's legal opinions in a/-Jami '. Many of the shaykh's legal rulings 
are also included in al-Sufyanr's al-/fada al-Ahmadiyya. 
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A recurrent concern for al-Tijānī, evident from primary sources, seemed 
to be the nonchalance of individual Muslims with the Islamic ritual prayer 
(salat). He cited the hadith to remind those who delayed their prayers with- 
out acceptable cause: “The best of all actions is the prayer in its proper 
time."? Muslims should not rush their prayers and must make at least three 
distinct glorifications (tasbih) in each position of bowing (rukū ) and pros- 
tration (sajda).? Extra “Sunnah” prayers (nawāfil) could be made up later 
if missed, especially the supererogatory night prayer (salat al-shaf’ wa 
[-witr). For this latter prayer, al-Tijānī here seemed to follow Abū Hanifa’s 
emphasis on salāt al-witr’s compulsory nature, which helped to ensure the 
acceptance of the five daily ritual prayers.”* Praying the five prayers, for 
men to include praying in congregation, became a condition of initiation 
into the Tijaniyya.? Leaving aside the five daily prayers completely was 
grounds for divorce from one's spouse, even if the negligent spouse was a 
descendant of the Prophet Muhammad.”° 

But al-Tijani was also concerned that legal compendiums had sometimes 

confused the simple foundations of Islamic law. For example, he blamed 
unnamed books of (Mālikī) jurisprudence for promoting negligence in rit- 
ual purification or ablution (wudū ) in contradiction to clear injunctions in 
the Qur'an and hadith. Most Mālikī jurists allowed a person to leave aside 
making ablution with water 1f he feared the prayer-time would end, but 
al-Tyani strongly disagreed: “The opinion that guarding to the [prayer] 
time is more important than ritual purity . . . cannot be authenticated, for 
it contradicts the text (nass)? For al-Tijānī, such practice contravened the 
Quran verse, “O you who believe, before you stand for prayer, wash your 
faces,” and the Prophet’s saying, “God does accept the prayer of one who 
has become unclean (ahdatha) until he makes ablution.?* Similarly, he 
disapproved of another juristic opinion allowing a woman to be exempted 
from proper ablution for prayer during her wedding or honeymoon if she 
feared disturbing her makeup.” 

Al-Tijānī used these examples to stress that not everything in the books 
of jurisprudence was valid. Other invalid interpretations included the per- 
missibility of temporary marriage; of a man's marriage to more than four 
wives; of the permissibility of pork fat so long as it was devoid of meat; 
or of female descendants of the Prophet to be automatically exempt from 
breastfeeding their own children.? And while he defended the traditional 
institution of endowments (waqf, hubus) by which mosques and schools 
were usually funded," he rejected the occasional stipulation, often ratified 
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in Islamic courts, that the imam be paid a salary for leading the five daily 
prayers.” Such mistakes in the books of jurisprudence demonstrated that 
the student required “a scholar or scholars ('ulamā )” possessed of “in- 
sight (basīra) as to the meanings of the Qur’an and the Sunna” to review 
with them the accumulated opinions of the legal tradition.* In other words, 
jurisprudence was necessary but could be a dangerous science if pursued 
without the proper sincerity or if left unverified by the light of true faith. 
Al-Tijānī thus cautioned students, “Respect the scholars as they are the 
door to the Law, but abstain from frequenting them so long as they are 
dominated by their ego-selves.”>* 


Legal Methodology 


The way al-Tijānī gave legal opinions, with frequent recourse to the Qur'an 
and hadith, raises the important question of al-Tijānī's legal methodology 
(usūl). In one place, Ibn al-Mashri appears to suggest that al-Tijānī dis- 
pensed entirely with the tradition of legal interpretation: “We have only 
one rule on which we base our methodology (usi/), and that is there is no 
rule (hukm) except God's rule or that of His Messenger.” But as Ibn al- 
Mashri himself demonstrates, al-Tijānī often invoked precedent consensus 
or the opinions of specific scholars in support of various legal opinions. 
Ibn al-Mashri thus clarified, “Any statement of the scholars not derived 
(mustanad) from the statement of God or His Messenger is in error.”** It is 
tempting to presume that al-Tijanr's frequent visions ofthe Prophet assisted 
him in his own ijtihād, but such reports are remarkably absent from his 
legal formulations. Rather, al-Tijani insisted that the saint (wat), no matter 
the extent of his illumination, cannot alter the Shari'a: legal injunctions can 
only be lifted by prophecy, and prophecy remained sealed with the passing 
of the Prophet.” If the Prophet's appearance to him helped him to better 
verify legal opinions from the established texts, the shaykh mostly avoided 
mention of such insight in reminding his students ofthe appropriate textual 
source for a given interpretation. Al-Tijānī insisted that interpretation of 
the Qur'an and hadith cannot contradict the external (zahir) meaning of the 
text: “It is well known among the verifiers (mmuhaqqiqin) that the Qur'an is 
not interpreted except by an authenticated narration (al-khabar al-sahih). 
The interpretation must not depart from its external meaning."?* 

He often appeared unwilling to offer further opinions in the absence of 
textual support. In response to a question concerning the type of affliction 
suffered by the Prophet Job (Ayyūb), al-Tijani said, “The Prophet did not 
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specify, so we cannot do so for the lack of an authentic text” (li- adam al- 
nass).? When he was asked about the meaning of the Qur'an's reference 
to a “manifest victory" (fath mubin) and al-Dabbagh’s suggestion in the 
Ibriz that it meant divine witnessing, al-Tijānī referred students back to 
the verse’s historical context (sabab al-nuzūl) of Hudaybiyya permitting 
the early Muslims to make the pilgrimage. He was otherwise silent on 
al-Dabbagh’s more mystical interpretation, saying simply, ““The meanings 
of the Qur'an are wide-*' Such reference to the text thus was not necessar- 
ily meant to shut down inquiry, but also might inspire further exploration. 
According to Ibn al-Mashrī, he sometimes engaged students in discussion, 
for example, about the reason (‘i//a) of a given injunction in the Quran 
or hadith.’ Al-Tyant’s legal methodology can thus be characterized as a 
heightened reflection on the sources of Islamic law in verification, but not 
rejection, of the juristic tradition. 


Smoking and Slavery 


Al-Tijānī's interjection into the world of juristic opinion was based on re- 
affirming a shared textual tradition, even if certain Muslims neglected the 
appropriate textual reference or ignored it because of their own inclina- 
tions. Al-Tijānī thus voiced strong opinions concerning perceived social ills 
of his time, in particular concerning tobacco smoking and slavery. When 
asked about smoking, al-Tijānī stated unequivocally: “Tobacco is forbid- 
den. The reason for its prohibition is the Prophet’s words, ‘everything that 
saps the strength is forbidden.’ And it among those things that make a per- 
son weak.” According to al-Sufyānī, he was “stern” in his condemnation, 
confirming the statement of an earlier scholar that a smoker would die in a 
bad state if he did not repent.? Such statements give the impression that al- 
Tijānī was relating the Prophet’s direct interdiction, but aside from his own 
legal arguments, publicly al-Tijānī narrated only the account of his Khal- 
watt shaykh al-Kurdī. A man once asked al-Kurdi about the permissibility 
of coffee and tobacco. Al-Kurdi told him to come back the next day. That 
night al-Kurdī saw the Prophet with his companions. Someone came to 
him with coffee, and he drank some. Another person, “one of the smokers” 
(ahl al-dukhān), tried to enter the gathering, but the Prophet chased him 
away." This narration, while perhaps suggesting the legislative function of 
the Prophet’s appearance to eighteenth-century scholars, arguably served 
for al-Tijānī's audience simply to confirm the shaykh’s text-based opinion 
within a broader network of inspired scholarship. 
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Enslavement was a particularly vexing question in premodern North 
Africa, mostly due to the possibility that many of the sub-Saharan Afri- 
cans forced into labor may have already been Muslim at the time of their 
enslavement.“ There is no record of al-Tijānī calling for the abolishment of 
slavery, but he criticized much of the practice as he found it. He openly re- 
buked political leaders for not restricting enslavement, for enslaving Mus- 
lims, and for permitting the unjust treatment of enslaved persons, citing to 
his companions a narration from the Prophet, *Do not become disbelievers 
after me by enslaving each other." He was angered to see enslaved per- 
sons treated without dignity. Witnessing some without warm clothes in the 
winter, he cursed those responsible: *May God forbid the owners of these 
enslaved men from smelling the fragrance of Paradise.’ On another oc- 
casion, on hearing of a man being gifted a slave girl, he sent some students 
with some money to the owner, saying to them: “Go to the one who was 
given a servant, and make sure that he is able to care for her. Tell him that 
he is not to quarrel with any servants. I am her who has been sold, but we 
are not to be sold. And it is I the manumitted, but we have not (yet) been 
freed." This was an extraordinary expression of sympathy for the plight 
of enslaved persons, invoking the common humanity between a descen- 
dant of the Prophet and a slave girl. Al-Tijānī was said to have often spent 
all of his money on manumitting the enslaved,” in one day for example 
freeing fifteen women, in another thirteen men.” While still a young man 
in Algeria, he freed two enslaved women and married both: Mabrūka and 
Mubaraka, each of whom bore him children and later moved with him to 
Fez. His close servant (khādim), al-Hajj Būjama al-Sūdānī (“the black”), 
who had formerly been enslaved, became the shaykh’s close confident and 
himself experienced the coveted vision of the Prophet." 

It is tempting to read al-Tijānī's self-prohibition of processed sugar 
(al-sukar al-gālib) as a particular invective against the transatlantic slave 
trade at its peak by the turn of the nineteenth century. Sugar was imported 
to Morocco during this time from Christian Europe.” Al-Tijānī claimed, 
"Processed sugar is forbidden to eat or sell: it has been confirmed to me 
that it is mixed with blood," and on another occasion, *To me it carries 
the prohibition of wine." Given the astounding death-rates of enslaved 
Africans in the Caribbean and other sugar plantations of the European 
colonies, al-Tijanr's observation of the sugar trade's mixture with human 
flesh may have been more than metaphorical. In any case, al-Tijānī's pro- 
hibition of sugar meant to protect Muslims from the contamination of 
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unverified European production. But there is otherwise no reference in 
primary sources to the transatlantic slave trade: al-Tijānī's discussion of 
slavery primarily meant to target the unjust practices of Muslim societies. 
He may not have openly called for slavery to be abolished, but he clearly 
observed in his time that Muslims’ practice of slavery largely ignored Is- 
lamic textual restrictions. He certainly would not have been so vocal in his 
criticisms if he had felt that other Muslim scholars had already adequately 
addressed the problem. 

Questions of Islamic law and juristic interpretation were never absent in 
the circles of students who gathered around Ahmad al-Tijānī. In view of the 
vibrant legal inquiry pervading Islamic scholarly circles in the eighteenth 
century, this is not surprising. But such an exploration remains significant 
given the frequent marginalization of the broader intellectual contributions 
of Sufi saints. 


The Limits of Speculative Theology 


Theology, in Islam the discipline charged with giving expression to the 
doctrine (‘agida) of divine oneness (tawhid), was often a central preoccu- 
pation of eighteenth-century scholars. While many castigated the notion of 
theological argumentation (‘ilm al-kalām) based on rational proofs, others 
embraced reason as necessary for the verification of faith.** While al-Tijānī 
outwardly distanced himself from theological disputation, his concept of 
reason or exercise of the mind (‘aq/) was more complex than a surface 
reading of sources might suggest. There is no reference in the Jawāhir 
al-maānī or al-Jāmi' to his studying or teaching any book of theology, 
but he appears to have at least studied the core text of the Ash arī creed, 
the al- Agida al-sughrā of Muhammad al-Sanūsī with a scholar from Sijil- 
masa during his first visit to Fez around 1758.” In any case, Ibn al-Mashrī 
found his shaykh to be “among the distinguished scholars" (fuhül) in the 
science (Kalam). In his early years, al-Tijani had been “on the path of the 
theologians in providing evidence (adilla).” After his pilgrimage east, “he 
returned to providing evidence by transmitted reports (naql), not by rea- 
son ('aql), except what accorded with transmitted knowledge.”** This sur- 
prising attestation reveals that renowned Sufi scholars of the period were 
influenced by broader scholarly currents and explored a variety of Islamic 
sciences. Their followers certainly perceived that they made useful contri- 
butions in fields other than Sufism strictly defined. 
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The doctrine of divine oneness (tawhid) was a central preoccupation 
for al-Tijānī, as it was for other theologians. Al-Tijānī's later teachings on 
the subject emphasized the limits of the mind in the verification of tawhid. 
He was concerned that rational disputation concerning the nature of God’s 
being should not preoccupy the ordinary believer: “As for the tawhid of 
the speculative theologians, they have offered a sort of solution for the 
health of tawhid, demonstrating what constitutes incapacity, imperfection, 
or ignorance in the description of the Creator, glorious and exalted is He. 
They have offered all of this with rational proofs based on what has been 
firmly established. But these theologians find themselves in great difficulty 
from the plethora of successive analogies. This type of tawhid should not 
occupy a person, due to the abundance of doubt and delirium therein.” 
While rational inquiry may have its place, the veneration of speculative 
theologians might undermine the simplicity of tawhid for the common per- 
son. Fellow North African Ash arī theologians like Muhammad al-Sanūsī 
(d. 1490) and Hasan al-Yūsī did not exactly obligate the ordinary believer 
with learning complex rational proofs; al-Yūsī, for example, considered 
such activity a communal obligation to be undertaken by scholars (fard 
kifāya)** Al-Tijani emphasized that no Muslim could be faulted for under- 
standing tawhid strictly according to transmitted reports: “The truth is that 
God's covenant with His creation (hujjat Allah ‘ala khalgihi) is found in 
the knowledge reported (khabar) from His messengers, peace and blessing 
upon them, and nothing else? 

Following earlier theologians like al-Ghazālī, al-Tijani blamed the meta- 
physical pretensions of Hellenistic philosophy for muddying the simplicity 
of Islam's original tawhid. 


The reason that the common folk fell into the confusion of the theo- 
logians was their coming upon the earlier sciences of philosophy. 
Philosophy became established in their knowledge as the "science 
of tawhīd.” The truth is that the search for divine knowledge through 
rational laws and logical demonstrations is the means by which God 
removed them from the knowledge of the Truth, from drawing near 
to God, and from the awareness of His majesty. 

When this knowledge of philosophy entered their hearts, and they 
heard this as the discipline of tawhid, these saddlebags, articulated 
now in Arabic, changed them from the people of divine favor to those 
who rejected God the exalted. Generally, all who obtained this science 
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leaped into ignorance, while claiming that they had reached the pin- 
nacle of knowledge. But they were far removed from the knowledge 
of God and the awareness of His majesty. 

They expounded to the common folk that whoever did not know 
their science was as if he knew nothing. The souls of the common 
folk followed them, inclined towards worldly favor, for they saw how 
they were exalted in the hearts of the commoners, kings, and princes. 
On account of following this whirlwind, which differed from the 
righteous ancestors (salaf) without any excuse or restraint, the true 
knowledge of tawhid sent with the Messengers was forgotten. Those 
who sought the tawhid of the Messengers came to reject the tawhid 
of the philosophers as poison for the Sufis and gnostics. And indeed, 
those who sought the tawhid of the philosophers became as poison for 
theology itself. 


The obvious reference here is to the Mu'tazilite school beholden to Greek 
philosophy, briefly established as the official doctrine during the Abbasid 
Caliphate. Against these perceived sycophant theologians, al-Tijani cred- 
its “Sufi gnostics” (al- ārifūn) such as Abū Hasan al-Ash ari (d. 936) and 
Muhammad al-Sanūsī, primary formulators of the Ash arī school of theol- 
ogy, for taking up the challenge of arguing against the Mu'tazilites. 


As for the interjection into the discipline of theology by gnostics such 
as al-Ash'ari and al-Sanūsī and their like, may God be pleased with 
them, it was only their desire for kindness with the common folk. 
When it was (argued) that (disputes over) the tawhid of the Messengers 
cannot be answered except by the sword, they answered that the com- 
moners could accept the command of God by their own volition if 
they were given foundational rational proofs (for the correct tawhīd). 
They saw that this was better than the sword, for the one forced by the 
sword does not enter the religion except under compulsion and force. 
This was the reason for their interjection into the science of theology.” 


Al-Tijānī thus does not eliminate altogether the value of reason in the pur- 
suit of theology, but he suggests the proper use of reason should be used 
like medicine for a particular illness. Again, in terms similar to al-Ghazalt, 
al-Tijānī describes the rational theologian, somewhat positively, as one who 
“devotes his attention to searching for cures, to knowing the sickness, its 
courses, causes, and remedy.’ 
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Elsewhere, al-Tijānī further qualified his critique of reason by elabo- 
rating three types of intellects (lordly, comprehensive, and worldly), and 
four different categories of thoughts (khawātir). The highest lordly intellect 
(al- agl al-rabbānī) is described as “an attribute of the spirit (rh), before 
its establishment in the body . . . by which hidden things are discovered, 
and by which the reality of the truth is known to be true, and the reality of 
falsehood is known to be false”** Thoughts themselves could be inspired 
by Satan, the ego-self (nafs), the angels, or God: 


Satan commands naught but contravening (the divine command), and 
he does not fixate on only one command, but keeps moving from 
one matter to the next. Egocentric thoughts command naught but the 
preoccupation with passionate desires, whether forbidden or permis- 
sible, and the escape from what has been commanded or from any- 
thing difficult that has been commissioned. These thoughts do not 
pass away except through struggle (against the self). Angelic thoughts 
command naught except the good, whether by word or deed. Divine 
thoughts command naught except for the attachment to God, and the 
withdrawal from everything except Him.™ 


Al-Tijānī did not object to using the intellect: the mind itself could be pu- 
rified so that “there is nothing in your mind, nothing in your knowledge, 
nothing in your imagination, except for God, even for one moment.” The 
act of thinking could be inspired by God, rather than a reflection of the ego- 
centric self. But the rational theologian mostly remained engrossed, not 
with the larger purpose of knowing God, but with the sickness of rational 
oppositions, where “as soon as one sickness leaves him, one greater comes 
to take its place.” 

The true verification of tawhid was to be found not in rational disputa- 
tion, but in direct experience. This tendency toward a necessary “mystical” 
experience of tawhid may have been a proclivity of many Ash arīs, as 
the school emphasized God’s direct action independent of causality, where 
God alone sustained every single molecule of creation. Al-Sanūsī's creed 
suggested that true understanding of the Islamic testimony of faith had to 
be experienced, and occurred when the utterance had come to “mingle 
with his flesh and blood.”® Knowledge of tawhid, the oneness of the in- 
finite, could be perhaps understood abstractly, but it could not be contained 
in the finite mind. The rational mind could only articulate what God is 


not, not what God is. According to al-Tijānī: “The height of attainment 
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and realization in the field of reason (madar al-'agl) is bound to sense per- 
ception, it cannot cross over into God's unseen realm (al-ghayb al-ilahi) 
except by connecting to other than itself in knowledge from prophecy." 5 
But beyond the mind, the gnostic, through complete submission to God, 
could come to experience the divine unity as taught by the Prophets. 


As for the tawhid of the gnostics, this is the worship of the One God, 
with contentment and submission to the judgment of the One God. 
In all of their conditions, they depend only on the One God. They 
direct their aspirations and their hearts only to the One God. They do 
not seek to attract good or repel harm except through the One God. 
They take refuge from their own strength and power in the strength 
and power of the One God. They have no love or longing except for 
the One God. Their goal in the beginning, middle, and end of their 
journey is only for the One God. 

All of this is through the dismissal of passion (hawā) externally 
and internally, in both its essence and its traces. The servant is at the 
remotest distance from the draping of the ego (nafs), passion, and 
Satan. If there should occur to him the slightest inclination towards 
passion, even the smallest grain or speck of dust, he in fact is unable 
to testify to the oneness to the One God. He cannot be described as 
having worshipped the One God. But when the gnostics obtain this 
sort of [true] tawhid, they build for it a fortress and come to reside 
therein. They become drowned in the ocean of Divine satisfaction and 
submission, knowing from Him that nothing escapes the rule (hukm) 
of the One God, the sweetness and the bitterness, the good and the 
bad. No one has any choice along with Him, for if there were a choice 
other than His, there would be a god beside Him. 

Who has correctly implemented the aforementioned descriptions 
is at ease with whatever affliction. He sits on the carpet of tranquil- 
ity and comfort, with a robe of honor that melts away the difficulty, 
the misfortune of self-direction, in which he was previously engaged. 
There he sits with God on the carpet of proximity and intimacy. He 
does not beg for what he finds of provision, gifts, wealth, the fulfill- 
ment of all desires. This is from God's might, majesty, and bestowal 
of honor, for which there is no limit or enumeration.” 


In other words, the shaykh offers the disposition acquired through self- 
purification (Sufism) as the remedy for the limits of rational theology. 
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Al-Tijānī thus agreed with al-Dabbagh that this “gnostic doctrine of unity” 
(tawhīd al- arifin) was that which the Prophet Muhammad meant to have 
written on his deathbed:” “to be free from the difficulty of defending anal- 
ogies successively piled up by the theologians. The tawhid of the gnostics 
does not cling to analogies.”” Nonetheless, similar to other Ash arī Sufis 
before him such as al-Nabulusi,” al-Tijānī did not articulate this experi- 
ential understanding of tawhid as a fundamental break with the orthodox 
(Ash arī) theology of his day; but rather the logical fulfillment of the space 
for direct experience indicated by theology. 


The Unity of Being 

In allowing for the verification of tawhid through direct experience, al- 
Tijānī followed earlier scholars like al-Kūrānī and al-Nābulusī in defend- 
ing the concept of the “unity of being" (wahdat al-wujüd) attributed to 
Ibn al-Arabr. Al-Tijānī explained the relationship between the reality of 
"being" (wujüd) and the multiplicity of creation in a variety of ways, first 
by suggesting the essential unity ofthe creation reflected in its creation by 
One Creator: “The unity of the universe’s essence (ittihad dhat al- alam) 
is due to its being all the creation of the One Creator, and [due to] the 
traces of His names in it. No individual entity in the universe can escape 
from this decree (hukm), whatever the diversity of their types.” But the 
creation itself lacked any essential reality. Similarly, a man's hand and 
eye each had distinct shape and function and could not by itself be called 
"man," but neither did it have any reality other than the man to whom 
it belonged." Lacking an essential reality themselves, created entities 
were but the forms of divine manifestation. According to al-Tijānī: “A 
parable for the observer is ink. Various letters, words of different types 
and meanings all give form to ink, but they do not escape their essential 
reality of being ink . . . if you were to look at the essence of these shapes 
that form various letters and words, you will see nothing but the ink that 
has manifested (tajallā) in different shapes, while retaining its essence 
of ink.”? All of being is thus naught but God's manifestation: “Every 
world manifests in itself an attribution of the divine presence (a/-hadrat 
al-ilahiya).””* 

But different manifestations are governed by different rules: “The source 
of every molecule in existence is an arrangement (martaba) belonging to 
the Real, Glorious and Exalted is He: He manifests (yatajallā) in them as 
He pleases according to His acts (af al) and rulings (ahkam).”” Here was 
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al-Tijānī's explanation of witnessing divine unity even when confronted 
with the disbelief (kufr) of the non-believers: 


Perfect knowledge is that he (the disbeliever) is to be honored, for this 
is an arrangement (martaba) belonging to the Real, exalted is He, in 
which God manifests His judgement (ahkam). He is to be honored 
internally, but disparaged and fought against externally, for that is the 
ruling of the Sharī a (hukm al-shar^) and divine wisdom (hikma). This 
matter is perceived by the gnostic only, not from the perspective of 
the law. But this understanding is referenced by the Prophet’s saying, 
“Do not exalt yourselves over God by (exalting yourselves over) His 
lands and His servants. Whoever exalts himself over the servants (of 
God), exalts himself over God, thinking himself greater (than God).” 
Truly understanding (tahgīg) this hadith is found in what we said be- 
fore, which is that all created entities are arrangements (maratib) be- 
longing to the Real. One must submit to His ruling and what He has 
established of it in (each of) His creations, (a ruling) not turned back 
in anything. Legal rulings pertain to a thing's external nature, not its 
internal. But this is only for the one who is cognizant of the unity of 
being (wahdat al-wujūd), for he sees both differentiation (a/-fas/) and 
connection (a/-was/). Being is one essence. It is not divided in parts 
despite the multiplicity of forms and types.” 


Al-Tijānī's reconciliation of the “oneness of being” with legal responsibil- 
ity thus returned, as with al-Kūrānī, to the notion of divine manifestation 
(tajallī) and the rulings specific to different manifestations. 

The notion of divine manifestation, for the Tijani tradition as it devel- 
oped, permitted the witnessing of God in the creation, while affirming 
God's utter dissimilarity from the creation. Here was the later Tijani scholar 
Ibrahim Niasse's explanation of divine manifestation in created forms: 


Divine manifestation in creation (al-tajallr al-sūrī) has three de- 
grees. The lowest of them is what the aspirant honored with arrival 
sees, when he witnesses the Real Being as the essence of ephemeral 
being (al-wujūd al-majāzī): he sees the divine manifestation in reflec- 
tion, but he does not witness the mirror, nor the (true) manifestation 
therein. The middle degree is what the gnostics witness after coming 
back to their senses (from spiritual intoxication), and with their re- 
maining (after annihilation): they witness the Real in an impossible 
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form. As Ibn al-Farid said, “Beware of rejecting every created form, 
whatever its frailty or impossible state.” The highest degree is what 
God's Messenger witnessed on the night of ascension. . .. The divine 
essential being (a/-dhàt) is absolute being (a/-wujūd al-mutlaq), which 
raises the aspirant above this manifestation in forms, and causes him 
to arrive to the essential depths (of knowledge). Here there is no reflec- 
tion, not one manifesting, nor one manifested to. "The Truth has come 
and falsehood has perished, surely falsehood is ever perishing.”” 


In other words, witnessing God in the creation—whatever the strength of 
that manifestation—should not associate God with that creation: the recipi- 
ent of manifestation was only an ephemeral mirror, a momentary reflection 
of divine light, not God Himself. God’s essential being was defined as 
absolute truth, which obliterated all dependence on created forms. 

While al-Tijānī appeared to endorse classical notions of wahdat al- 
wujūd, his emphasis on divine manifestation accented this idea of the cre- 
ation as the mirror of manifestation, not the manifestation itself. 


Those of weak illumination see the manifestation shining in the mir- 
ror, and see nothing else, meaning other than the Real. Such a person, 
due to the weakness of his illumination, says, “All of the creation is 
God, and there is nothing else in it”... Who has his illumination 
strengthened witnesses both the mirror and the manifestation therein. 
And he gives every degree, whether divine or created, its right. One 
does not veil him from the other.*° 


Nonetheless, al-Tijānī's earlier explanations of wahdat al-wujūd demon- 
strate the centrality of such understanding for spiritual illumination. Al- 
Tijanr's words here only meant to remind aspirants of higher forms of il- 
lumination, not to dismiss the experience of wahdat al-wujüd altogether. 
The seeker needed to understand that there was no reality or being except 
God's being, but he needed to progress further to distinguish the degrees 
of divinity and creation. 

The primary sources of the Tyaniyya are frank in their recognition that 
the *oneness of being" was a difficult concept to grasp intellectually. But 
for al-Tijānī, the experience of wahdat al-wujūd was necessary to fully 
actualize Islam's fundamental doctrine of divine oneness (tawhid). "Alī 
Harazim quotes a verse of poetry to explain: 
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If you should say that you have not committed a sin 
The response is that your existence (wujiid) is a sin to which no 
other can compare." 


Shaykh al-Tijānī thus connected the Sufi experience of self-annihilation to 
the essential realization of tawhid: “As long as you see that you exist and 
God exists, so that there are two, where is the oneness (tawhīd)? Oneness 
only exists if the Oneness is by God, from God, and to God. The servant 
does not enter in it, nor exit from it. And this is not realized except by way 
of self-annihilation (fand’).”* Self-purification was necessary to actualize 
this tawhid, as the rational mind could not comprehend the omnipresence of 
God's essential being (dhāt). Al-Tijani thus insisted that God's “with-ness” 
(ma iyya) and proximity mentioned in the Qur'an, “And He is with you wher- 
ever you are"? and “We are closer to you that your jugular vein;"*^ referred 
to God's essence, not only attributes of knowledge or seeing. “There is no 
way for the rational mind (a/- aql) to understand the reality of the Real’s 
presence (ma'iyya) with everything or His closeness (qurb) to everything. 
For He is with everything in His Essential Being (bi-dhatihi) and closer 
to everything in His Essential Being, in a manner that the mind cannot 
comprehend." This was the reason, according to al-Tijānī, that the Prophet 
prohibited the rational contemplation (tafakkur) of God's Essence, permit- 
ting only the pondering of His creation: “for you will not approximate His 
grandeur.” 

The preceding discussion of divine oneness and knowledge demonstrates 
the close relationship between the actualization (tahqīq) of Islam’s core 
theological principle of tawhīd and the Sufi understanding of the divine 
being. Al-TijānT’s articulations here were of course elicited by students who 
posed to him specific questions about the relationship between speculative 
theology (kalām) and divine oneness. What emerges is a clear argument 
that the truest understanding of tawhid can only be obtained through the 
path of self-purification, or Sufism. For al-Tijānī, such actualization of true 
tawhid was confirmed in the statements of earlier esteemed scholars. He 
thus quotes Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 855, Baghdad) to say, “Idols (taghiit) 
are anything that occupies a person with other than God, even if for one 
moment."*' True tawhid was thus the essence of Islam: “The secure end,” 
al-Tijani responded when asked about salvation, “is that we are Muslims. 
But by God, many of us have not smelled the fragrance of Islam."** 
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The Esoteric Sciences 


Ahmad al-Tyani had a profound knowledge of the esoteric sciences, a 
mastery that was likely part of his broader scholarly reputation in Fez.” 
While commoners may have mixed fascination with a certain fear for 
experts in this field, as attested in Muhammad al-Hāfiz's previously men- 
tioned contact with some Moroccan “riffraff,’ eighteenth-century schol- 
arship largely celebrated such knowledge. Ibn al-Mashri observed, “As 
for the discipline of secrets (fann arbāb al-nawāmīs), such as the secret 
of letters, squares, talismans, and other guarded, comprehensive secrets 
for the good of this world and the next: God singled him out and he had 
no equal in his age” Tijānī sources confirm that the transmission of the 
esoteric sciences was often inscribed within eighteenth-century scholarly 
networks. Ibrahim al-Riyahi, the later rector of Tunisia’s Zaytuna Uni- 
versity, thus requested from al-Tijānī, along with his initiation into the 
Tijaniyya, knowledge of the esoteric sciences for "subjection of spirits 
(rūhāniyya), men and jinn."?' But scrutiny of al-Tijanr's internal references 
to this science demonstrates his application of the lens of *verification" to 
esotericism, an exploration that appeared to resonate with other scholarly 
authorities of his age. 

Nonetheless, al-Tijanr's public position on the esoteric sciences may 
have been more restrained than some of his contemporaries, such as Ibn 
‘Ajiba.” This sort of nuance may have been a result of the large numbers 
of followers that began studying with him after his establishment in the 
scholarly center of Fez in 1798. Similarly, Uthman b. Fūdī (d. 1817) of West 
Africa's Sokoto Caliphate seems to have been critical of the public misuse 
of these sciences,” while encouraging their use among an initiated elite.” 
In widely circulated letters to disciples, al-Tijānī thus sometimes referred 
to the esoteric sciences as a “distant mirage" with “little benefit,” or even 
as "sciences of evil.” Aside from these published letters, there is evidence 
that al-Tijani actively discouraged the esoteric sciences among new initi- 
ates. Once a very wealthy man, Mahmūd al-Tunisī traveled a long distance 
to visit al-Tijani in Fez. He asked to be instructed in the arts of al-kīmiyā , 
here probably including letter science besides just alchemy. Al-Tijānī re- 
proached him: “Get out of this place immediately, do not even spend the 
night here!" The man went away, purified his intention, and returned to 
submit himself completely to the shaykh “like a corpse in the hands of its 
funeral washer" and was granted divine illumination (fath) at al-Tijani's 
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hands.” While alchemy was not explicitly beyond the pale of the Islamic 
esoteric tradition of which al-Tijani was a master, Sukayrij’s account here 
is meant to emphasize al-Tijānī's positionality as a Sufi shaykh, within 
a broader Sufi discourse on purity of intention. Interestingly enough, al- 
Tunisī later developed his own reputation as an esotericist, credited with 
a number of encounters with the world of spirits: in one instance receiv- 
ing a special litany from the Jinn Shamhartish—Allahumma ya Latif ya 
Khabir—who had received it from the Prophet Muhammad.” 

Al-Tijānī's censure of those shaykhs attracting students by the misuse 
of the esoteric sciences was nonetheless abrupt. One of his early disci- 
ples, Muhammad al-Arabī al-Damrawi of Taza (d. 1798), had previously 
been a disciple of 'Abd-Allah b. 'Azüz (d. 1790, Marrakech), the nephew 
of Ibn Mubarak al-Lamati—the author of al-Dhahab al-ibriz concerning 
the teachings of ‘Abd al-Azīz al-Dabbagh (d. 1719, Fez). Ibn Azūz had 
apparently gained a reputation for dealings with the jinn and the mastery 
of esoteric sciences, and perhaps even founded his own subbranch of the 
Shadhiliyya. When asked about Ibn ‘Aziz, al-Tijani waited until he heard 
from the Prophet Muhammad: “He is the Satan of this [Muslim] commu- 
nity.” Perhaps because of Ibn Azūz's training, al-Damrawi also had a rep- 
utation for expertise in this field. “He had complete disposition (tasarruf) 
with the sciences of talismans (jadwāl) and magic squares (awfāg)” such 
that he could obtain whatever he wanted from people. Upon first receiving 
al-Damrāwī, al-Tijānī told him unambiguously: “Whoever is associated 
with these matters, definitely he will not obtain illumination (fath).” So 
al-Damrawi "left all of this behind him at the command of our master,” 
relates the Tyani historian Ahmad al-Sukayrij (d. 1944, Marrakech), *and 
he was granted the grand illumination.” 

Esotericism was thus a field of significant debate, even among those who 
practiced these sciences. Tijānī texts make little or no mention of the more 
famous collections of esoteric sciences, such as Ahmad al-Būnī's Shams 
al-maārif al-kubra.° Ibrahim Niasse’s Kashif al-ilbās makes a passing 
reference to al-Būnī as a master of “formulation” (shakl) and letter science, 
before citing Ahmad Zarrüq's explanation of Ibn al-Arabr's censure for 
diminishing the worshipper’s reliance on God earlier mentioned. The per- 
son whose knowledge of God’s oneness (tawhīd) was not well established 
could be distracted by secondary causes, such as the appearance of spirits 
to fulfill his command. Sources mention in this regard that al-Tijānī's father 
Mahammad b. Mukhtar, known for his observance of the Sunnah and for 
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teaching hadith and Qur'an exegesis (fafsir), used to receive visits from 
spirits (rūhāniyyāt). When they asked him what he wanted, he would tell 
them, “Leave me alone with God. I have no need for that which I [would 
have to] depend on other than God."! In a lengthy discussion of the eso- 
teric sciences, Ahmad Sukayrij produced another citation from Zarrüq in 
apparent summary of the Tijani opinion: “The sciences of secrets among 
the letters and names and other things are indeed sciences, but they are 
an opening not spoken about by their possessors except to assist those 
with a similar opening, as a benefit to those of truth"? Esotericism was a 
legitimate science, in other words, but only among those who had already 
obtained divine opening and spiritual illumination. 

In the early handwritten “notebook of secrets" (Kunnash al-rihla), al- 
Tijānī transcribed the secrets he obtained in Mecca in 1774 from the elderly 
Shaykh Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah al-Hindī, who died a few days after al-Tijani's 
arrival.” This text, and the circumstances of its transmission, provides sig- 
nificant insight into al-Tijānī's understanding of the esoteric sciences. The 
story of al-Tijanr's encounter with al-Hindī, as related in Jawahir al-ma ani, 
1s as follows. In Mecca, al-Tijānī “sought out the people of goodness and 
righteousness, of guidance and felicity, as was his custom." Upon hearing 
of al-Hindī, al-Tijānī requested an audience with him, but was told that 
the Indian shaykh had confined himself to pious retreat (kAhalwa) for the 
rest of his life as a condition of the secret divine names he was reciting. 
Al-Hindī thus communicated with al-Tijānī only by letter and through a 
designated servant-disciple (khadim), saying to him: “You are the inheritor 
of my knowledge and secrets, my divine gifts and lights.” After writing 
this to al-Tijānī, al-Hindī informed his servant, “This is the one I’ve been 
waiting for: he is my inheritor (warith).’ The disciple protested, “But I 
have been serving you for eighteen years, and now a man comes from the 
far west, and you tell me that he is your inheritor?" Al-Hindī said that it 
was not his choice, but a divine command. Were it up to him, he would 
have given his secrets to his own son who, after all, had been with him 
longer than the disciple. Al-Hindī said of al-Tijānī: “I have been hoping for 
him, and drawing near to him in the unseen (a/-ghayb) in order give him 
something. God prohibited (its sharing) until its owner should appear.” 
Informing al-Tijani through letter that he (al-Hindī) would die in twenty 
days, he implored of al-Tijānī to later share some of the secrets with his 
own son. After al-Hindi's death on the exact day predicted, al-Tijani called 
al-Hindi’s son and gave him the specified secrets." 
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While the Jawahir al-maānī relates that al-Tijānī received from al- 
Hindi “sciences, secrets, wisdom, and lights,” and elsewhere “a great se- 
cret,” nowhere is the content of this transmission elaborated in published 
sources.” A few key pages from al-Tijanrs Kunnash al-rihla reference 
the transmission from al-Hindī: “All that is found in these pages . .. was 
authorized to us by our shaykh, the righteous guide, our master Ahmad 
b. Abd-Allāh al-Hindī, just as his shaykhs gave him authorization. And 
he wrote me an authorization for all of this.” There are certain prayers 
from al-Hindi that appear to have no previous textual reference, but at 
least half of al-Tijānī's Kunnāsh al-rihla transcribes sections of two earlier 
collections of esoteric sciences: al-Ghawth’s Jawahir al-khams according 
to al-Shinnawi's commentary, and a lesser known Omani text, Jehathat 
al-lahfan fī taskhīr al-amlak wa l-jàn (“The Fulfillment of Desires in Sum- 
moning Angels and Jinn”). 

Together these texts are distinguished by their authors’ situation of 
esotericism within a broader understanding of orthodox theology. Al- 
Ghawth’s emphasis on worship ( ibāda) and the cosmological significance 
of the letters (hurüf) of God's revelation has already been mentioned. 
‘Umar b. Mas'üd al-Mundhiri al-Sulayfī (d. 1747, Ibrī, Oman), the author 
of Ighathat al-lahfan, began his work with the warning, “First of all, I 
advise God's servants to avoid associating partners with God (shirk) and 
to be content with His decree.""" In other words, a person's relationship 
with unseen spirits and powers should not undermine the basic foundation 
of his monotheism (tawhid). Al-Mundhiri declares in his introduction that 
he composed the work “when I saw the ignorance and corruption claimed 
to be knowledge in this science . . . and not one of the scholars ( ulamā ) 
would speak up.""* He claims his book is meant to clarify “the science 
at the source of spiritualism ("ilm usūl al-rūhāniyya)” and the “authentic 
entry points (abwāb)” of this knowledge: those “derived from trustworthy 
books and from gnostic shaykhs, endowed with disposition (a/-mashayikh 
al- ārifīn al-mutasarrifin) in creation by the permission of God.” He 
specifically castigates unreliable and misleading texts,' but otherwise 
marshals a host of scholarly authorities to explain the believer’s justifiable 
relationship with the unseen world of spirits. The text thus cites famous 
Muslim scholars such as Abū Hamid al-Ghazālī, Ibn Hajar al--Asgalānī 
(d. 1499), and Jalal al-Din al-Suyūtī (d. 1505) in support of this verification 
of esotericism. Despite their provocative titles, the esotericism of both the 
al-Jawahir al-khams and the Ighāthat al-lahfan can be defined as a deep 
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reflection on the relationship between God, the words used in a person’s 
supplication, and the spiritual beings that answer prayers by God’s direc- 
tion. There is a clear accent on differentiating between legitimate esoteric 
inquiries, and those that are beyond the pale of Islamic scholarly activity. 


Sacred Words and Spiritual Beings 


Al-Tijānī's own understanding of these “sciences of spiritualism” was 
certainly informed by these earlier articulations, together with his own 
verification. In his Kunnāsh al-rihla, he copied al-Shinnawt’s explanation 
of the connection between Arabic letters and the spiritual beings attached 
to them: “The excellence of every supplication is in its letters and words 
... and the efficacy (hukm) of the letters is by the efficacy of the angelic 
names (a/-asmā al-jabarütiyya) attached to them."!! A]-Tijant would later 
explain in a letter to disciples: “There are elevated spirits (arwah), pure 
and immaculate, who are in charge of producing results for these secrets, 
continually occupied with rendering them effective. These spiritual beings 
have specific procedures, and these procedures are what permit prayers to 
be answered more quickly than the blink of an eye.”'” Elsewhere, al-Tijānī 
differentiated between a hierarchy of spiritual beings, whose affective dis- 
position (tasrif) was linked to specific spheres of divine capacity: 


Know that the saints (awliyā ) of the Jinn, their sphere (dawrān) re- 
volves around the [divine] act, its secret and its light. The angelic 
spirits (rūhāniyyūn), their sphere revolves around the [divine] name, 
its secret and light. The sphere of the Angels revolves around the [di- 
vine] attributes, their secret and light. As for the human saints, their 
sphere revolves around the divine essence, its secret and light. Thus, 
every person should know from where to drink. As for the human, 
the first station of unveiling he discovers is the rank of the Jinn, and 
then he ascends until the fourth. May God not prevent us from that.'? 


While a human’s potential relationship to God was better and purer than 
any other creation, a person might also come to understand the effect of 
God’s actions, names, or attributes; all with which a variety of spiritual 
beings had been commissioned. A consummate esotericist, such as the 
Prophet Soloman (Sulayman), might call on the name of a Jinn to perform 
a particular action “by God’s permission” (such as bringing the throne of 
the Queen of Sheba), or upon the name of an angelic spirit (rūhānī) asso- 
ciated with one of God’s ninety-nine names. Al-Tijānī's early Kunnāsh 
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al-rihla thus cites al-Mundhirr's Ighāthat al-lahfan in regard to specific 
supplications used by Prophet Sulayman and his vizier Asif b. Barkhiya to 
summon and control various Jinn and angelic spirits, including a prayer to 
discipline an unruly Jinn." 

The logic behind the "science of letters" emerges then from a reflection 
on the relationship between the letters comprising the revealed text and the 
spiritual world. Al-Tijānī explained further that all enunciated letters are 
connected to the unseen manifestations, whether the speaker was cogni- 
zant of that or not: 


Know that all enunciated letters (al-hurüf al-lafziyya) have their sem- 
blances in the world of spirits (alam al-arwah). The meaning here 
is that, with the enunciation of every word, an angel is created who 
glorifies God the exalted. If you speak a word of good, by this an angel 
of mercy is created. If you speak a word of evil, by this an angel of 
punishment is created. If it is God's decree and the speaker repents 
from the (evil) statement, the angel (of punishment) created from it is 
held back and turned into an angel of mercy." 


Realizing the creation of angelic beings from words spoken would certainly 
remind a Muslim that all of his actions were under divine scrutiny. Proper 
sincerity in using these sciences could thus serve to affirm or increase a 
Muslim’s piety and faith, and ultimately his proximity to God. But misuse 
could also distance a person from God. More generally, al-Tijani pointed to 
the existence of spiritual beings as secondary causes (asbāb), which God’s 
action animated but of which God remained independent. 

The relationship between divine decree and a person’s own creative po- 
tential, implicit in this meditation on the esoteric sciences, has interesting 
theological implications concerning the age-old question of free-will and 
predestination. Al-Tijānī was thus asked how to explain the statement of 
the Prophet, “Nothing changes destiny except the supplication (du ā).” He 
replied by making a distinction between fixed destiny (hukm al-gadā al- 
munbiram) and the decree whose manifestation (zuhür) was linked to the 
appearance of certain conditions. Both were determined in "the guarded 
tablet” (al-lawh al-mahfuz), but the latter, should they be tribulations, for 
example, could be “turned back” (radd) through supplication, the giving 
of charity, or other righteous deeds." Ultimately, al-Tijānī thus redirected 
the petitioner away from theological speculation concerning decree and 
individual action, and toward a more general concern with personal piety. 
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The Greatest Name 


Asal-Tijānī's rebuke of the improper use of the esoteric sciences confirms, 
his discussion of this field rendered it wholly subsidiary to Sufi purifica- 
tion and gnosis. Scrutiny of al-Tijānī's inheritance from al-Hindi suggests 
this notion was also communicated in his earlier initiations: the “great- 
est secret" from al-Hindī is in fact entirely missing from the Kunnash al- 
rihla. But further reference to al-Hindī is made in al-Tijānī's Kunnāsh al- 
maktūm, another unpublished collection of secrets attributed to al-Tijani 
that is transmitted in various forms throughout North and West Africa." 
This manuscript speaks of God's "greatest name" that was "the name 
our Shaykh inherited from saintly succor (ghawth), the comprehensive 
unique one (al-fard al-jāmi') when he passed away in Mecca." This is 
undoubtedly a reference to al-Hindī, who is also described in the Jawahir 
al-maānīas the “saintly pole" (qutb) of his time." This name is also likely 
the “great secret” from al-Hindi alluded to in Jawahir al-ma ānī. Here was 
al-Tijānī's description in the Kunnāsh al-maktūm of this “greatest name” 
from al-Hindī: 


Whoever desires the greatest sainthood, and arrival to the most ex- 
alted of states, let him [say] the greatest name, the letters by which the 
heavens and the earth were established. It is the guarded, treasured 
name in truth, which has power over all the other names. Its secret 
is not obtained except by the permission of one who has permission. 
For the one who takes it like this, knowing the name, nothing is hid- 
den from him among the affairs of this world or the next. He will 
become a saint, recipient of spiritual unveilings, provision, success, 
and God's love.?? 


The text goes on to explain that one recitation of this name is equivalent to 
all the glorification and praise on the tongues of all created beings, from 
the beginning of time to the end."! Following a lengthy discussion, the text 
concludes: “And as for the greatest name: it is not written here, but is only 
(transmitted) from mouth to mouth.” Here Sufi initiation clearly takes 
precedence over the exploration of the letters and names pertaining to the 
world of spirits: God's greatest name has power over all other names and 
brings the human out of himself and directly into the presence of the di- 
vine essence. Al-Tijānī's exploration of the esoteric sciences thus meant to 
elaborate on the servant's ultimate dependence on God alone. Whatever his 
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reputation for expertise in esotericism, his general advice to disciples thus 
remained: God's servant must not ask for anything except from his Lord, 
not for one moment, whether in this world or the next"? 


Walking the Sufi Path 


The broader portrait of al-Tijani's scholarly inquiry permits an alternative 
framework by which to understand the shaykh's Sufi aspirations from that 
presented in prior academic accounts. While the vision of the Prophet, the 
claim to the Seal of Sainthood, the emphasis on God's bounty and worldly 
involvement are all certainly distinguishing features of the Tyaniyya, pri- 
mary sources lay more stress on the aspirant's required sincerity on the 
Sufi path. These accounts present al-Tijānī's own spiritual journey as an 
ardent quest for the verification and actualization (tahgīg) of Sufism, very 
similar to the portrayal of his exploration and mastery of other fields of 
Islamic learning. Due consideration to the tone of these texts provides a 
window into the content of Sufi exchanges in the 18th century, the nature 
of the Sufi path as al-Tijānī understood it, and the daily practice of Sufism 
within the Tijaniyya. Ahmad al-Tyani no doubt saw his spiritual path as the 
fullest realization, rather than the abrogation, of the broader Sufi tradition. 

Al-Tijānī embarked on the Sufi path, Tijānī sources tell us, after an early 
life devoted to external learning and individual asceticism and worship. He 
began to seek Sufi teachers, “his aspiration being to encounter God's dis- 
tinguished folk (a/-rijal)," during his first trip to Morocco around 1758.'4 
He would soon attain initiation into a variety of Sufi orders, including var- 
ious branches of the Shadhiliyya (Nāsiriyya, Wazzaniyya), the Qadiriyya, 
and the Khalwatiyya as previously mentioned. Until his pilgrimage east, 
al-Tijānī's encounters with the saints of North Africa were relatively short, 
if intense. He reported expedited initiations (idhn) and investitures (tagdim) 
from a variety of shaykhs, some who also appeared to him in dreams to 
give him certain prayers.’ A number of these shaykhs informed him im- 
mediately that he would attain “a great station” (maqam 'azim)," the sta- 
tion of the paradigmatic North African saint Abū I-Hasan al-Shādhilī,' or 
that he was already a “beloved friend of God "?5 

Until his meeting with al-Kurdī in Cairo, al-Tijānī appeared hesitant to 
submit himself completely to the saints he met in North Africa. The two 
most eminent shaykhs he met early on in Morocco, al-Tayyib al-Wazzānī 
and Ahmad al-Sagillī, were both heads of large Sufi communities at the 
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time. Al-Tijānī politely declined an early investiture from al-Wazzānī 
permitting him to transmit the Wazzāniyya-Jazūliyya path, according to 
Harazim, “in order to work on himself??? A1-Tijānī elaborated further to 
Ibn al-Mashrī: “I did not do so (accept the investiture from al-Wazzānī), 
for I did not understand the spiritual states of the saints. I saw him (only) in 
the state of the people of the world (hal ahl al-dunyā). The same was true 
for our master Ahmad al-$agillī: I did not even say a word to him when I 
saw his most ordinary appearance. Only later was I informed that he was 
an axial saint (qutb), may God be pleased with him.” This indicates al- 
Tijanr's initial reserve to Sufism as he found it practiced in Morocco. Such 
reserve may reflect accounts of the Wazzaniyya's wealth and political in- 
volvement in the latter half of the 18th century."' But al-Tijani nonetheless 
preserved his good opinion of the early saints he met, later attesting to 
the paradigmatic sainthood of both al-Wazzānī and al-Sagilli.? Even after 
prohibiting followers from visiting the tombs of saints for blessing (ziyara 
al-tabarruk), al-Tijānī still insisted on treating past saints respectfully, in 
one case telling disciples not to stretch their feet toward the tomb of Maw- 
lay Idris II, the founding saint of Fez, while praying in his mosque. 

Although most of these early initiators died before al-Tijānī's public 
emergence as a Sufi teacher, Tijānī sources insist on their recognition 
of something special in the young scholar. Ahmad al-Tawash al-Tāzī (d. 
1790), an early initiator of al-Tijānī associated with the “path of self-blame" 
(Malamatiyya) who had predicted for him the attainment of an exalted spir- 
itual station, would later write his former student when al-Tijānī was living 
in Tlemcen (c. 1780): *By God, you have with us a lofty place. We consider 
you naught but among the great company of the shaykhs who have taught 
us: indeed, we are among the least of your disciples if you accept and for- 
give us."?^ Apparently, the teacher had become the student. For his part, al- 
Tijānī prayed that salvation be guaranteed for “every one of my masters in 
knowledge or in the Qur'an, or in any litany or secret.” Al-Tijani advised 
his own disciples to maintain a good opinion of all God's saints: “We do 
not make light of the sanctity of our masters, the friends of God (avliyā ), 
and we are not negligent in exalting them. Exalt the sanctity of the saints 
(hurmat al-awliyā ), both living and dead. Whoever exalts their sanctity, 
God exalts his sanctity. Whoever disparages them, God humiliates him and 
is angry with him. Do not neglect the sanctity of the saints." 

Al-Tijānī's later Sufi training (tarbiya) through direct encounters with 
the Prophet Muhammad did not lessen his respect for his most significant 
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earlier guide, Mahmūd al-Kurdī. Al-Tijānī would have been exposed to al- 
Kurdr's Khalwatī affiliation long before meeting him: first with al-Saqillr 
and then with the Algerian Mahammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Azhari (d. 
1793), both of whom had been initiated by al-Kurdi's own Shaykh Muham- 
mad al-Hifnt. Harazim remarks that Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Azharī in par- 
ticular had “great renown and a large Sufi gathering,” and that al-Tijaniyya's 
first initiation into the Khalwatiyya was at his hands.'*’ But al-Kurdī would 
be his true shaykh. Here is Harazim’s account from al-Tijānī concerning 
his encounter with al-Kurdī: 


The first time he met him, he [al-Kurdī] said, “You are the beloved of 
God in this world and the next.” 

Our master, may God be pleased with him, responded, “From 
where has this come to you?” 

“From God,” he answered. 

Our master said to him, “I saw you [in a dream] when I was in 
Tunis, and I said to you, "My essence is flawed brass (nahās)” And you 
told me, ‘That is true, but I will turn your brass to gold. ” 

When he related to him this story, he [al-Kurdi] told him, “It is as 
you saw.” Then after some days, he asked him [al-Tijānī], “What is 
your aspiration?" 

“My aspiration is for the greatest axial sainthood (a/-gutbāniyya 
al-‘uzma),” he responded. 

“For you there is much more than that,” he said. 

He asked, “Is this [station] upon you (alayk)?” 

“Yes,” he said. Then he informed him about himself, and what 
had befallen him in his journey, the reason for his affiliation with his 
Shaykh al-Hifni, and the shaykh of his shaykh, our master Mustafa 
al-Bakrī al-Saddiqi, may God be pleased with them all.5 


This story emphasizes al-Tyani’s desire for Sufi training or self- 
transformation at the hands of al-Kurdī. He would later accept the inves- 
titure of authority (taqdim) in the Khalwatiyya from him, the order into 
which al-Tijānī initiated his first disciples in North Africa. The Jawahir 
al-maani reproduces al-Tyani’s lengthy Khalwati chain of initiation (si/- 
sila) through al-Kurdī, al-Hifnī, al-Bakrī, and all the way back to the early 
Sufi figure al-Junayd (d. 910, Baghdad), then of course to ‘Ali b. Abt Talib, 
and finally to the Prophet Muhammad.” The recent Egyptian Khalwati 
publication of al-Kurdī's aphorisms (a/-Risāla fi l-hikam), together with 
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al-Sharqawi’s commentary, remembers the significance of al-Tijanr's affili- 
ation to al-Kurdī: in the introduction al-Tijānī is the first mentioned “among 
those who took from” al-Kurdī: “The Shaykh of the Tijāniyya Sufi order 
and the owner (sāhib) of the well-known (prayer) Salatal-fatih . . . before 
being granted permission for his own Sufi order." ^? 

After accomplishing the pilgrimage (1774), Al-Tijānī met his time's other 
most notable Khalwati Shaykh, Muhammad al-Samman in Medina. AI- 
Hindi had of course recommended to al-Tijānī that he meet al-Samman 
after him, “You will encounter the axial saint (gutb) after me, who will 
suffice you in my stead.""' The “sufficiency” here appears to have been 
the inheritance of certain Sufi prayers and secrets. The prayers al-Tijānī 
later transmitted from al-Samman, such as the Ahzāb of al-Shādhilī, the 
Dawr al-a'là of Ibn al-‘Arabt, the wazifa of Ahmad Zarrüq, or the Dalā il 
al-khayrāt al-Jazūlī were all prayers previously available in North Africa. 
The transmission from al-Samman was clearly out of respect for his as- 
cendant spiritual station. But otherwise, al-Tijānī declined further training 
from al-Samman, “having previously entered the companionship (suba) 
of Shaykh Mahmüd."'? It may be that al-Tijānī was inclined to al-Kurdī's 
reputed sobriety on the Sufi path, and less to al-Samman's reputation for 
ecstatic utterances (shaftahat).? But it may be that al-Tijānī was simply 
sensitive to the “highly competitive relations" between various branches 
of the Khalwatiyya."^ In any case, al-Samman told al-Tijàni before the pil- 
grim returned to al-Kurdī in Egypt that he was to be “the comprehensive 
pole (al-qutb al-jami ).”5 


Etiquette and Self-Purification 


This narration of al-Tijanr's encounters with various Sufi masters is meant to 
underscore the importance of sincerity and proper etiquette on the Sufi path, 
especially in regard to master-disciple relations, later stressed in the Tyani- 
yya. Such internal comportment, acquired through Sufi training, was for 
al-Tijānī the logical corollary of obedience to God through the sacred law. 


Etiquette (adab) among the jurists is an expression of righteous deeds 
(qiyam) following what is legally obligatory and the example of the 
Prophet. These include deeds of excellence and those strongly encour- 
aged pertaining to the (external) states of people, whether while sleep- 
ing, awake, eating or drinking, in remembrance and in supplication, 
and things like this. 
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Among the Sufis, etiquette is an expression of all acquired virtue 
and piety. It is the description of all noble attributes and praiseworthy 
character traits related to divine adoration and the exaltation of divin- 
ity. Whoever gathers such traits in himself becomes refined and well- 
mannered in the presence of God the Exalted, and in the presence of 
His messenger, God's peace and blessing upon him. The first (juristic) 
meaning of etiquette is thus contained within the second." 6 


For al-Tyani, adab on the Sufi path meant a singularity of purpose: ac- 
quiring a disposition of “divine adoration and the exaltation of divinity.” 
Having mastered this state, the shaykh allegedly refrained from asking 
God for anything. According to Harazim, al-Tijānī said, “I only supplicate 
(God) with my tongue, my heart remains submitted to (the decree of) God. 
I do not desire anything, and I do not ask for anything.” Of course, such 
contentment with divine decree only increased God’s favor. In explana- 
tion, Ibrahim Niasse cited God’s statement to the Prophet in hadith qudsi: 
“Whoever is too occupied with the Qur’an and my remembrance from 
asking anything from Me, I give him more than is given the petitioners.” 
Although al-Tijānī did seek spiritual stations of ultimate proximity to God, 
he echoed al-Kurdi in warning against asking God for saintly ranks for 
their own sake. “The perfected saints,” al-Tyant warned, “do not ask for 
spiritual rank (maqam), and they are indistinguishable from others.”'? In 
explaining different types of “idolatry of purpose” (shirk al-aghrad), al- 
Tijānī thus remonstrated: “Sincerity with the gnostics is to worship God 
for His own sake alone, anything else is idolatry of purpose." 

The state of ultimate contentment with God depended on the endur- 
ing Sufi concept of self-purification (tazkiyat al-nafs). Although al-Tijant’s 
teachings deemphasized earlier Sufi understandings of worldly asceticism 
(zuhd) and isolation (khalwa), he himself practiced periodic spiritual re- 
treats, restricted his diet, and carried himself with such humility that he 
could not be distinguished from his students.'*' But he encouraged the cul- 
tivation of an internal state of poverty, or dependence on God, over worldly 
asceticism: 


There are seven jewels of the heart. In the heart there are seven trea- 
suries, each treasury is the location of one of the seven jewels. The 
first jewel is the jewel of remembrance. The second jewel is that of 
longing. The third is of love and passion for God. The fourth is the 
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jewel of the secret, which is hidden among the mysteries (ghayb min 
ghuyub) of God the exalted, its identity unknown. The fifth jewel is 
the jewel of the spirit (rü/). The sixth is that of gnosis (marifa). The 
seventh is the jewel of poverty (faqr). . . . When this (last treasury) is 
opened in the (heart ofthe) servant, he witnesses his utter dependence 
on God and need for Him with each breath."? 


In other words, this absolute dependence on God was a state that presup- 
posed and transcended the coveted gnosis of Sufi aspiration. Al-Tijānī thus 
defined Sufi asceticism (zuhd) as the purity of the heart from other than God: 
“When the love of the Holy Essence (al-dhat al-muqaddasa) comes to reside 
(in the heart), created entities depart and are erased, leaving behind no par- 
ticularity or trace, and the thought of them no longer leaves any image on the 
heart." 

Despite his insistence that Sufism could be pursued while involved in 
worldly affairs, al-Tijānī did not mean to compromise the self-purification 
at the center of Sufi practice. He related an earlier statement of ‘Abd al- 
Salam b. Mashish when asked about the Sufi litany (wird) of the gnos- 
tic *verifiers" (muhaggigīn): “It is the shutting-up of vain desires, and the 
love of the Guardian Lord.”'™ Apparently, some of his disciples trained in 
jurisprudence once complained to al-Tijani of the difficulty of this self- 
purification. His response was firm in defense of classical Sufi teachings: 


You mentioned the difficulty of fettering (ingiyād) your carnal self 
(nafs) to God's command, and of persisting in overcoming its un- 
pleasantries. Indeed, this is a general rule God has established in the 
creation: that whoever should overlook his nafs and let it chase after 
its desires, the path to fulfilling God's command will be made difficult 
for him. Rather, let him see nothing in his nafs except viciousness, 
disobedience, and refusal of God's command. Who would rectify the 
screaming tantrums (a wijāj) of his nafs, let him occupy himself with 
taming (gam ) his nafs, restricting it from the pursuit of its lusts. This 
is accomplished with persistent withdrawal (‘uz/a) from the creation, 
with silence, with lessening the intake of food, with incrementally 
increasing the remembrance of God, and with making the heart pres- 
ent to the remembrance (dhikr). The heart should be held back from 
plunging into its habitual distractions with the affairs of the world, 
held back from indulging in the world and loving it. The heart should 
be restrained from all volition, choice, planning, and from [seeking] 
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information of the creation. Let the heart be bridled with the com- 
mand of God, free of all anxiety. By persisting in this way, the nafs 
is purified, and it escapes from wickedness to conformity with the 
command of God. There is no other way than this. “This is the way 
of God as it has been in the past, and you will not find any change in 
the way of God." 5 


Pushing further on the necessity of self-purification for obeying God’s 
command, al-Tijānī likened the person mired in his own lusts (shahwa) and 
selfish desires (hawā) to one in a state of ritual impurity (najasa). Purifying 
the internal self was similar to purifying the body for prayer. “This impu- 
rity clings stubbornly to his being, so he must endeavor to get rid of the 
filth from himself. Like this he flees to God, clean and purified. There is no 
doubt that a person in this state, polluted in filth, has no concern for gaining 
reward (from God), only for purifying his nafs.” Self-purification was 
the necessary prerequisite for sincerity on the path to God, defined here 
as worshiping God in the denial of all other desire, even for God’s reward. 


Knowledge of God 


The goal of this purification was, as earlier suggested, the confirmation 
of faith: the direct experience of God’s oneness (tawhid). The aspirant, 
al-Tijānī warned, should only have two desires: the first for God alone, the 
second to be the exclusive servant of God. “That all of himself should be 
exclusively devoted to God, empty from looking elsewhere, completely 
attached to Him in his secret essence, his spirit, his mind, his soul, his 
heart: receptive to Him so that not one molecule of his being is a stranger 
to God the exalted.” Al-Tijānī described his own experience of this ex- 
clusive devotion to God as follows: “I was pushed forward by a burst from 
the divine presence. My beginning became my end, my end my beginning. 
My entirety became my every particle, and my every particle became my 
entirety. I became Him, and He me, but as becoming of Him, and not as 
becoming of me. At that moment, if I were asked a million separate ques- 
tions, I would have given only one answer. Then I became like the niche of 
light (misbah).”'* The specifics of al-Tijant’s proximity to God aside, the 
experience described here clearly resonates with the long-standing Sufi 
expression of divine knowledge or direct witnessing. Al-Tijānī described 
this spiritual witnessing as follows: “Divine witnessing (ma ayina) entails 
the manifestation of realities without veil or particularity, and with no 
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remaining designation or trace of other or otherness. This is the station 
of eradication, destruction, annihilation, and the annihilation of annihila- 
tion. There is nothing in this station except the direct vision of the Real, 
in the Real, for (the sake of) the Real, by (means of) the Real. ‘Nothing 
remains except God, nothing besides Him. There is nothing to be added 
and nothing to be separated” "^? Such expressions of self-purification and 
gnosis (ma rifa) situate the Tyaniyya firmly within traditional notions of 
gnostic Sufism. 

Al-Tijānī also followed earlier Sufis such as al-Ghazālī in specifying 
that the result of such unveiling was the opening of further knowledge 
concerning God's manifestations (tajalliyat) through creation, what the 
West African scholar contemporary to al-Tijānī, Mukhtar al-Kuntī (d. 1811), 
described as meaning to “see God before everything" in order to “learn 
from Him about His creation.” Al-Tijant explained this further elabora- 
tion of gnosis: 


Then comes true existence, in which one is able to distinguish the 
degrees on the basis of direct knowledge of their particularities, re- 
quirements, and exigencies, and everything to which they are entitled. 
One will know as well the source for each degree, the reason for its 
existence, its intended purpose, and the return of its affairs. This is the 
station ofthe servant's comprehension of his personal identity and his 
knowledge of all its secrets and particularities; as well as his knowl- 
edge of the divine presence, its grandeur, majesty, exalted attributes, 
and perfection. And this knowledge of his will be the product of direct 
experience and indubitable vision.'*! 


The fully realized gnostic could thus perceive the true identity of every 
created entity, based on its essential relationship to God. “Every individual 
creation has a name among the exalted [divine] names, and this is what 
sustains its essential identity (dhātihi). And each also has a lower name 
(ism nazil), by which each creation is distinguished from other than it."'? 
Chittick summarizes the general concept behind this idea, as earlier artic- 
ulated by Ibn al-‘Arabt: “God breathes out, and while breathing, He speaks 
... Every part of every existent thing is a ‘letter’ (harf) of God... who at 
every instant recreates the cosmos."'? According to al-Tijānī, the “exalted 
names" specific to the essences of various created entities were not known 
except by the perfected saint of the age, who also possessed a divine name 
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“special to himself”; but other names were known by gnostics. Knowledge 
of these names, whether exalted or lower, permitted the gnostic a divine 
response from wherever he directed his attention, although his being “over- 
come with modesty” in God’s presence prevented him “from asking his 
needs by God’s names.” The gnostic, whose will remained annihilated in 
God's will, effectively became an instrument of the ongoing divine creative 
act. "The gnostic becomes a word from among the words of the divine 
essence (harfan min hurūf al-dhat), for he comes to have the power of dis- 
position (yatasarraf) through the divine essence as does the word, although 
he is not the source of the word.”"™ The realized gnostic thus came to see 
the universe in code, as a manifestation of God's creation through the word; 
and the gnostic might himself become the word of divine creation for the 
cosmos re-created every moment. 

But such ideas appear mostly as passing mystic references (ishārāt) re- 
flective of divine knowledge, rather than a fully developed letter-centric 
esotericism. According to the contemporary Senegalese scholar, al-Tijānī 
b. "Alī Cisse, reference in the Jawahir al-ma ānī to the “letters of the divine 
essence" are only a metaphor: “In reality, there is nothing in the presence of 
the divine essence—no letter, no word, no sound, no color—nothing except 
effacement and annihilation. Reference to the gnostic as a word among the 
words of the divine essence is simply an indication of his annihilation in 
the divine essence." The conclusion (at least for later Tijānīs) seems to 
be that, while al-Tijani did not shy from elaborating on the more complex 
themes of earlier Sufi metaphysics, his more general teachings emphasized 
the broader Sufi notion of divine knowledge in self-annihilation as the goal 
of the Sufi path. 


The Spiritual Guide 


Consistent with classical Sufi understandings, al-Tijani taught that the self- 
purification resulting in gnosis could be best attained in the presence of 
a Sufi master. In explaining the Prophet's advice, "Ask the scholars (‘u- 
lama’), mix with the wise (hukuma ), and keep company with the great ones 
(kubarā ),” the shaykh suggested that “the great" were the Sufi shaykhs: 
“The great one points towards God through the erasure of the nafs . . . but 
companionship cannot happen except with the living (shaykh): the dead do 
not keep company, they do not speak, they do not mix (with the living)."!6é 
Elsewhere al-Tijani was more emphatic: 
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Whoever takes refuge with the living people, the special elite of his 
time, and accompanies them, making them an example and searching 
for their approval, these succeed in obtaining the overflowing support 
of God. Whoever turns away from the people of his time, declaring 
his satisfaction with the words of deceased saints who have gone be- 
fore, he is marked with exclusion. He is like a person who turned away 
from the prophet and divine law of his time, declaring his satisfaction 
with laws of the prophets who came before. He is marked with the 
stamp of ingratitude (fabi‘ al-kufr), and the refuge is with God.” 


Al-Tijānī's encounters with the Prophet Muhammad thus did not mean to 
abrogate the Sufi notion of the living “master of spiritual training" (shaykh 
al-tarbiya). Although not legally incumbent, the aspirant's search for such 
a shaykh was logically necessary, “as the search for water is necessary for 
the thirsty man." The “truthful aspirant” was thus the one who “exerted 
effort in seeking the doctor who might end the reason for his sickness, who 
could point out the medicine necessary for perfect health.” 


When the aspirant finds someone matching this description, he must 
place himself at his disposal without any personal choice or volition, 
like a corpse in the hands of its ritual washer. He must rely on the 
shaykh to deliver him from the distress in which he has been im- 
mersed, and to transfer him to complete and pure serenity; and this 
through the contemplation of the divine presence and nothing else. 
The disciple must purge himself from all other options or desire for 
anything besides this. . . . In every matter, he (the shaykh) proceeds 
(as inspired), for the shaykh will only act for the sake of God and with 
God’s help, in order to extract him from the darkness and lust of his 
lower self."? 


This description consciously invokes the earlier understanding of 
shaykh-disciple relations, certainly consistent with the eighteenth- 
century Khalwatiyya as taught by Mustafa al-Bakrī. 

Shaykh al-Tijānī also followed al-Bakrī in emphasizing the exclusive 
attachment to one shaykh: “Among the greatest conditions of communion 
between the shaykh and his disciple is that the disciple does not share 
with anyone else the love for him, the exaltation of him, the seeking of 
support from him, the complete surrender of his heart to him.""! Harazim 
explained further that the etiquette required of the disciple was to “believe 
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there was no one more complete . . . among the people of his time than 
his shaykh.”'” This appears to be the most logical context for al-Tijānī's 
prohibition of disciples visiting non-Tijānī saints for the sake of spiritual 
blessing, rather than as the expression of “a negative form of adab.” The 
overview presented here demonstrates that classical understandings of Sufi 
adab and the shaykh-disciple relationship were at the center of the early 
Tijāniyya, even if some later Tijānī communities (mis)interpreted the spir- 
itual rank of al-Tijānī as excluding ongoing spiritual training (tarbiya) or 
respect for other saints. 


Censure of “False” Sufism 


But not all those claiming to be doctors could actually cure the sick. Al- 
Tijānī reserved some of his strongest censure for such pretenders. Among 
those Muslims in danger of dying as infidels (kuffar), al-Tijānī included 
those who harmed others, those who fornicated without repentance, those 
mired in slander, those who lied on behalf of the Prophet, those who lied 
in their claim to sainthood (walāya), and those who announced their ability 
to guide others without permission. “There is no one God hates more 
than them on the face of the earth,” al-Tijānī said of the scholars who had 
not purified themselves from self-conceit.” Those who followed their own 
desires while training others were effectively rendering themselves as idols 
to be worshiped instead of God: 


I advise myself and you with the security (muhàafaza) in guarding to 
the words of the Prophet: “Three things lead to success, and three 
things lead to ruin. Success is found in the fear (tagwā) of God se- 
cretly and publicly, the word of truth (spoken) in (both) contentment 
and anger, and moderation (whether) in (a state of) wealth or poverty. 
Ruin is found in avarice yielded to, lust followed after, and the self- 
conceit of a man in his own personal opinion." And his words, “There 
has never been a god other than Allah more odiously worshipped than 
a lust pursued." 


Satisfaction with the self (nafs) and love of leadership, especially when 
combined with scholarly reputation, represented a form of self-worship. 
Al-Tijānī warned a young student of Islamic learning: “You must avoid 
seeking knowledge for the sake of leadership or worldly sustainence, in this 
is surely found the destruction of this world and the next.” In other words, 
Islamic learning could lead to a form of self-idolatry. 
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Al-Tijānī's own engagement with Sufism is best described as a search 
for the essential core of Sufi understanding and practice. Predictably, such 
“verification” entailed some criticism of existing Sufi practices in late 
eighteenth-century North Africa. As mentioned previously, al-Tijānī casti- 
gated as devils those who misused the esoteric sciences in their false claims 
to Sufi guidance. When asked whether he, as other shaykhs in Morocco 
apparently claimed, would be present with his disciples at the interrogation 
in the grave, he rejected the notion: “The Prophet suffices for my presence 
with my companions in death and when questioned (in the grave)" If 
some shaykhs were guilty of false claims, Sufi disciples also exposed their 
insincerity on the path by frequenting a spectrum of Sufi saints, seeking 
only worldly blessing rather than spiritual training. Apparently for this 
reason, al-Tijānī prohibited disciples from visiting (making ziyāra to) other 
(non-Tijānī) saints, and in one case expelled a disciple for visiting the grave 
of ‘Abd al-Salàm b. Mashish."* 

Clearly, the Tijāniyya represents a restriction of the ziyāra tradition in 
North African Sufism. While al-Tijānī himself did not castigate the general 
practice of visiting graves, a later key source of Tijānī doctrine, ‘Umar 
Tal’s al-Rimāh, took up a more explicit critique. To further justify the or- 
thodoxy of Tyani position on grave visitation within mainstream Sufism, 
Tal cites from the earlier Moroccan saint ‘Abd al-Aziz al-Dabbagh (as 
recorded in al-Lamatr's /brīz) to condemn those who call on other than 
God at the graves of saints. Among the “causes of separation from God,” 
Tal quotes the /briz to list “seeking the mediation (al-tawassul) of God's 
righteous saints in order to fulfill wishes: the visitor [to the grave] says, 
‘I present myself to you, my master so-and-so. For God's sake, fulfill my 
wish!’” Further separation from God is caused by visiting the graves of 
saints while the visitor has neglected his own worship of God, such as 
making the five daily prayers.” The Tijaniyya thus situated itself within a 
longer Sufi discourse of reforming the perceived ignorant practices of some 
uneducated Muslims, while obviously not rejecting Sufism itself. 

By the early 19th century, the Moroccan king Mawlay Sulayman had 
himself begun a campaign to purify some of the popular practices of rural 
Morocco. Among other things, the king criticized the boisterous celebra- 
tions of various saints’ birthdays (mawasim), the building of domed tombs 
over graves, and the mixing of genders in Sufi lodges.'? As a possible Tijānī 
disciple, Mawlay Sulayman’s actions may have represented al-Tijānī's own 
opinions. But it is otherwise unclear how far al-Tijani supported the king's 
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disciplining of rural Sufi leaders in “la crise maraboutique.” Al-Tyani did 
express dissatisfaction with the notion of Sufi gatherings as social events 
and the public discussion of Sufi sayings without putting these ideas into 
practice. Hearing of the gatherings in various Sufi lodges (sing. zāwiya) 
in Fez for the “night of power" (/aylat al-qadr) on the twenty-seventh of 
Ramadan, al-Tyani ordered his own zāwiya closed on that night to prevent 
needless social gathering and gender-mixing. Instead, he ordered disci- 
ples to pray in their own homes.*' In another case, he advised disciples to 
leave praying in mosques where men and women gathered to eat and talk 
inside.” Al-Tijani also resisted what he considered the insincere perusal 
of Sufi sayings and collection of Sufi prayers. Instead of moving from one 
remembrance (dhikr) to another, or intellectually contemplating the various 
statements of Sufi masters, the aspirant should choose one remembrance 
and one direction to which to devote himself." 


Sufi Prayers 


The Tijāniyya's relationship with the broader Sufi tradition is perhaps best 
understood through its incorporation and contribution to the vast spectrum 
of Sufi liturgical remembrances. Academics may be guilty of a general 
“scholarly neglect of Sufi prayer texts and recitation"**: certainly, devotional 
prayer manuals provide important insights into the internal aspirations and 
external influences and connections of and between Sufi communities. Al- 
Tijānī himself made use of a number of established collections of prayers. In 
addition to al-Jawahir al-khams and Ighāthat al-Lahfan already mentioned, 
oral tradition records his interest in Tadhkirat ‘la l-albàb, a prominent 
collection of healing methods and esoteric sciences by the Syrian physician 
Dawud al-Antākī (d. 1599, Antioch/Mecca).** The Tijaniyya has produced 
its own body of devotional prayer literature. There is no definitive prayer 
collection, but prominent publications have included the Miftah al-sa ada of 
Abū Bakr al-Burüji (of Guinea, authored in 1963) and the Ahzab wa awrād 
of Muhammad al-Hāfiz al-Misri (of Egypt, authored in 1972). 

A full exposition of the prayers of the Tijaniyya would most certainly re- 
quire a separate work. Reference to the prayers thought to be distinctive to 
the Tijaniyya (such as salāt al-fatih, jawharat al-kamal, yaqütat al-hagā iq, 
and salat al-ghaybiyya) are found later in this book. But a representative 
sampling of al-Tijanr's use of prior Sufi prayers here demonstrates the Ti- 
janiyya’s pronounced engagement with the Sufi devotional tradition, as 
well as its claim to verification of that tradition. 
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AL-SHADHILI'S *ORISON OF THE SEA" 


By all accounts, the *Orison of the Sea" (hizb al-bahr) is one of the more 
famous prayers in the Islamic world, today used by many Sufis (and some 
non-Sufis) whatever their order. But the reference to initiation from al- 
Samman, mentioned previously, points to al-Tyani’s emphasis on autho- 
rization (idhn) and tendency to reinvest Sufi rituals with new layers of 
spiritual power. Later Tijanis thus interpreted al-Tijānī's continued use of 
the prayer as a specific Tyani investiture in a central prayer of the Shadhilt 
tradition. Here ‘Umar Tal relates the Tijānī perspective: 


As for the “orison of the sea,” God's messenger gave it to the Shaykh 
of the Sufi path and the divine reality, Abū Hasan al-Shādhilī. Then 
our shaykh and master Ahmad b. Mahammad al-Tijani [also] took it 
from the Prophet. It is said to contain God's greatest name. Among 
its special properties is (the reciter's) protection on land and sea, so 
long as it is taken with authentic permission from one of its guard- 
ians (arbāb). . .. You might also call it the “Ahmadan orison” (hizb 
al-Ahmadiyya) . . . since our shaykh Ahmad al-Tyani took this hizb at 
the Prophet's hand, while in state of wakefulness, so it may (also) be 
attributed to him.'** 


The Tijaniyya’s incorporation of hizb al-bahr thus moves from an empha- 
sis on proper initiation from a spiritual master to the prayer's investiture 
with al-Tijānī's own spiritual station. The later Tyani tradition undoubt- 
edly came to emphasize its own transmission of the hizb al-bahr as being 
endowed with heightened power. The Tijani prayer collection Miftah al- 
sadda thus warns, “Whoever recites hizb al-bahr without authentic per- 
mission (from a big shaykh), he is like a person drowning in an ocean with 
no boat.” Al-Tijānī was himself restrictive in granting permission for the 
prayer, only transmitting it to select companions."? 

Al-Tijānī's transmission of hizb al-bahr to such companions provides 
further clues as to the intertwined genealogies of prayers thought specific 
to particular Sufi orders. One of the elite to whom al-Tyani granted full 
permission for hizb al-bahr was the Tunisian scholar Ibrahim al-Riyāhī, 
who related from al-Tijānī an additional supplication (zajr) to follow hizb 
al-bahr. Among other references, the prayer contains the mysterious non- 
Arabic words, ahmā hamitha [. . .].?? This name, other Tijānī sources ex- 
plain, is derived from ancient Syriac, connoting God's majesty and glory.?! 
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After providing the basic Arabic equivalent, these sources refer the reader 
to the relevant explanation of ‘Abd al-Aziz al-Dabbagh (d. 1719, Fes) in al- 
Dhahab al-ibriz. In al-Ibriz, al-Dabbagh is told the story of a disciple who 
visited the grave of Ibrahim al-Dasūgj (d. 1277, Egypt). Al-Dasūgī appeared 
to the visitor standing next to his grave and taught him a prayer containing 
the words aļunā [. . .]. Al-Dabbagh explained: 


No one on the face of the earth today speaks these two phrases... in 
the Syriac language. ... And in this name is a wondrous secret which 
no pen and no expression will ever be capable of communicating. . . . 
The Syriac language is the language of spirits, and the friends of 
God among the members of the divine “cabinet” (dīwān) talk to one 
another in this language. . . . Every letter of the alphabet in Syriac in- 
dicates a self-contained meaning. . .. Whoever knows what each letter 
stands for... ascends to a knowledge of the science of letters. Herein 
is an awesome science which God has veiled from minds as a mercy 
unto people lest they be informed of wisdom while in darkness.’ 


The Tyani version of hizb al-bahr thus came to be invested with additional 
secret names of God composed entirely of mysterious letters. These names 
were first publicized by the beyond-the-grave appearance of a renowned 
Egyptian Sufi, and then confirmed by the seventeenth-century Moroccan 
master al-Dabbagh, whom (as previously mentioned) al-Tijani considered 
the preeminent saint (qutb) of an earlier generation. The Tijaniyya's trans- 
mission of hizb al-bahr thus means to invoke select treasures of the pre- 
vious Sufi tradition, along with the infusing of an inherited tradition with 
new spiritual power. 
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ZARRUQ’S 


The “daily office” or “employment” (wazifa) of the North African Shadhilt 
saint Ahmad Zarrūg (d. 1493, Misrata, Libya) is also called “the ark of 
deliverance for the one who seeks refuge in God" (safinat al-najà li-man 
‘ila-Llah iltijā). Zarrüq apparently employed the term wazifa to avoid the 
sectarian implications in the terminology of “litany” (wird) and “orison” 
(hizb),9? but his encouragement for disciples to recite his wazīfa in their 
gatherings was no doubt a distinguishing feature of his following.?* Al- 
Tijanr's own use of the word wazifa to describe the distinctive congrega- 
tional remembrance of the Tijāniyya may owe its origin to Zarrūg's earlier 
use of the term. Zarrüq's wazifa is a collection of Qur'an excerpts and 
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supplications of the Prophet. A central refrain of the prayer is the words: 
“T have sought protection in Him possessed of might and the angelic king- 
dom (al-jabarüt), I have taken refuge in the Lord of the spiritual realm 
(al-malakūt). My reliance is on the One who lives, and never dies. (O God) 
remove us from harm, for You have power over all things.” This prayer 
appears to invoke the cosmological presences (jabarūt, malakūt) often 
used by Sufis to explain the emanation of divinity in the creation. Zarrūg 
himself spent some time reflecting on its composition, until he had a vi- 
sion of the Prophet Muhammad when visiting his tomb in Medina, telling 
him, “Make this very litany your wazifa, do not add or subtract a single 
word from it . . . call it, ‘the ark of deliverance for the one who take refuge 
with God””"5 The benefits of the prayer are said to include the guarantee 
of dying in a state of faith, the beautification and perfection of the spiri- 
tual journey, the reward of spending the night in worship, entrance into 
Paradise hand-in-hand with the Prophet, and the entrustment of seventy 
thousand angels to pray for the reciter."* A]-Tijani received permission for 
this prayer from Muhammad al-Sammān in Medina. It is not included in 
Muhammad al-Hāfiz al-Misrr's Ahzab wa awrād, but it is included in the 
earlier prayer compilation of Abū Bakr al-Burüji, as well as other manu- 
script collections; ? attesting to its continued use within the Tijaniyya both 
during and after the time of al-Tyant. 
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IBN AL- ARABI'S “HIGHEST STATION” 


Perhaps the most famous prayer attributed to Ibn al- Arabī was “the highest 
station" (dawr al-a lā), sometimes also called “the orison of protection" 
(hizb al-wigāya). It figured prominently in the Medinan scholarly networks 
from the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, transmitted by Ibn al-‘Arabi 
enthusiasts such as Ahmad al-Shinnāwī, Ahmad al-Qushashi, Ibrahim al- 
Kūrānī, Abd al-Ghanī al-Nābulusī, and Mustafa al-Bakrī, the latter who 
claimed “direct authorization by him [Ibn al-'Arabi]."^* A]-Tijanr's teachers 
(and al-Bakri’s students) Mahmüd al-Kurdi and Muhammad al-Samman 
both taught dawr al-a lā, but Tijānī sources list al-Samman as al-Tijānī's 
most elevated initiation.” According to another of al-Kurdī's students, 
Muhammad al-Dāmūnī (d. 1785, Damun, Palestine), the benefits of the 
prayer are as follows: 


He need not fear the arrows of war, for he will be victorious, never 
defeated. He need not fear any kind of enemy, human or jinn... . God 
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will rip to utter shreds anyone who stands against him. . . . He will be 
respected and well-liked by all who see him, and they will be unable 
to endure being away from him. He will be like the sun and the moon 
among the stars: the heavenly and earthly worlds will love him all 
his life... [the prayer] awakens the heart from the slumber of heed- 
lessness, and helps in sincere repentance and in erasing one’s lapses 
and errors. It elevates one to the highest of stations, in this world and 
after death.” 


The prayer is included in all available prayer collections of the Tijāniyya, 
with special emphasis on its recitation following the afternoon prayer com- 
bined with the fifty-sixth chapter of the Qur'an (sūrat al-wāgi a). Tijānī tra- 
ditions emphasize the prayer’s usefulness in spiritual elevation, protection, 
and increasing wealth.*” 
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JA FAR AL-SADIQ'S “SWORD PRAYER" 


The “Orison of the Sword” (hizb al-sayf) figures perhaps most prominently 
within both Harazim’s and Tal’s discussion of non-obligatory prayers of 
the Tijāniyya. The sixteenth-century Indian Shattarī Sufi Muhammad al- 
Ghawth had earlier included the prayer in his widely circulated al-Jawahir 
al-khams, where it is called “the Yemeni Protection" (al-hirz al-yamani), 
as well as “the Sword Protection.” Al-Ghawth claims that it was taught by 
the Prophet’s descendant Ja far al-Sadiq (d. 765, Medina Arabia) and that 
“the shaykhs all over the world” have all directed themselves toward the 
prayer's recitation.” The benefit of this prayer is said to be the equivalent 
to the fast of Ramadan, to standing in prayer on the “night of power” (/aylat 
al-qadr), or to an entire year's worth of worship. 

Tijānī sources suggest an alternative transmission to that of al-Ghawth. 
The devotional collection Miftah al-saāda sources the prayer to an un- 
identified Muhammad al-Tunisī (possibly one of al-Tijānī's earlier initi- 
ators in Tunisia) to the Jinn Shamharūsh, who took it directly from the 
Prophet Muhammad.” Evidently this jinn, allegedly a companion of the 
Prophet who went on to live at least into the 19th century, appears in a 
variety of Islamic texts and oral traditions: from adjudicating disputes be- 
tween men and jinn in Egypt,” to transmitting authorizations in Islamic 
law to Muslim scholars.” In any case, al-Tijānī directed his closest dis- 
ciple ‘Alt Harazim to seek out Shamharüsh in order to have the blessing 
of meeting with a companion of the Prophet Muhammad. Upon meeting 
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him, Shamharüsh transmitted Hizb al-sayf to Harāzim, telling him that the 
Prophet had taught him this prayer. Al-Tijānī then confirmed to Harazim 
that he had also taken the prayer from Shamharish in the same way. The 
later Tijānī scholar Ahmad Sukayrij thus insisted that there were two nar- 
rations for the prayer within the Tijāniyya: one through al-Jawahir al- 
khams, and another from Shamharish.”” Given the prayer's wide circula- 
tion within Sufi circles contemporary to the Tijāniyya—such as with the 
community of Ahmad b. Idris in the Middle East,*% or the West African 
Qadiriyya of Mukhtar al-Kuntr??— such spiritual “verification” both con- 
nected the Tijāniyya with earlier Sufi communities and gave its adherents 
a sense of heightened access to the Prophet’s most cherished supplications. 


KHIDR'S *TEN-SEVENS" 


The “Ten-Sevens” (al-Musabba'at al-‘ashr) consist of short chapters of 
the Qur'an and prophetic supplications, ten altogether, each recited seven 
times. Al-Tijānī received this prayer by word of mouth through Mahmud 
al-Kurdi in Cairo, who received it by word of mouth from Khidr, the guide 
of Prophet Moses mentioned in the Qur'an and whom many Muslims con- 
sider to be still alive in the unseen world.” As the other prayers mentioned 
in this section, it was among those the Prophet confirmed for al-Tijàni to 
keep reciting after the establishment of the Tijaniyya. 

Al-Kurdī never claimed to be the first recipient of the prayer, only to 
have had it confirmed by Khidr. In fact, Abū Talib al-Makki (d. 996, 
Baghdad) referenced the prayer as having first been narrated by Ibrahim 
al-Tīmī, who also claimed Khidr gave it to him. It appears it had been 
recited by followers of the North African Shadhilt Shaykh Muhammad al- 
Jazūlī (d. 1465, Marrakesh) from the 15th century, also on the authority of 
al-Makki.?" Al-Timt had earlier related to al-Makkī that after getting the 
prayer from Khidr, he then saw the Prophet Muhammad in the presence 
of seventy other Prophets, who confirmed to him that the one who recites 
this prayer would have immense rewards: “He will have all of his major 
sins forgiven, and God will lift His anger and punishment from him. His 
[angelic] companion of his left will be ordered to not record his bad deeds 
for one year. By Him who sent me as a Prophet with the Truth, no one will 
implement this except whom God has created to be happy, and no one will 
leave it aside except him whom God has created to be miserable.” Follow- 
ing this vision, al-Timi did not eat or drink for four months. In relating this 
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narration, ‘Umar Tal added that he had learned from the “scholars of divine 
realities” (presumably al-Ghali in Mecca) the following: 


Whoever persists in reciting it, God the Most High will open for him 
the doors of goodness and increase, and will extinguish heat and 
earthly passions, and will provide for him blessing in his religion, his 
worldly affairs, and in his afterlife, and will illuminate his internal 
being with lights of happiness, and beautify his external being with 
the traces of leadership, and bring him wealth in poverty, and ease his 
difficulty, and facilitate his worldly means, and take away his trouble, 
and suffice him from every oppressor and envier, and protect him 
from the evil of the cursed Satan. It contains the Greatest Name. No 
one’s eye falls upon the reciter (of this prayer), except that he loves 
him. And no one asks for something by it (this prayer), except that he 
is given what he asks.”” 


After taking the prayer from al-Kurdī, al-Tijānī visited the fellow Khal- 
watī student of Mustafa al-Bakrī in Medina, Muhammad al-Samman, 
who added to the prayer another supplication to be read three times (“O 
God, by Your light I found guidance, and by Your grace I have sought 
assistance"), followed by “ya Rabbāhu” three times, and then “ya Jabbar” 
twenty-one times.” 

Later, al-Tijānī asked the Prophet to confirm the previous narrations con- 
cerning the benefit of al-musabba at al-‘ashr. According to Ibn al-Mashrī, 
al-Tijānī related: “I asked the best of creation (sayyid al-wujūd), peace and 
blessings upon him, concerning the benefit of the *ten-sevens, that remem- 
bering God with it one time prevented the recording of a year’s sins. He 
told me: ‘The benefit and secret of all remembrance is found in the Great 
Name. ”?* This somewhat mysterious explanation, presumably referencing 
God's great or greatest name contained in al-musabbaat al-‘ashr as ‘Umar 
Tal alludes above, demonstrates that al-Tijanr's verification of previous 
Sufi prayers sometimes included further exposition. Concerning this same 
“great name,” left unmentioned in the text, al-Tijānī explained: “If one re- 
members God with the Great Name, God creates a host of Angels from this 
remembrance, and none can fathom their number except God. Each Angel 
created from this remembrance, with each one of its tongues, in every 
[subsequent] blink of the eye, seeks God’s forgiveness for the reciter of the 
Name.”?'5 In other words, the Tijāniyya's incorporation of the “ten-sevens” 
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both confirmed earlier Sufi narrations and added another layer of divine 
favor no doubt meant to inspire the aspirant in the prayer’s continued use. 


SUHRAWARDI’S “IDRISI NAMES” 


The Jawahir al-maānī makes reference to another prayer of perceived 
great value, associated with the Prophet Enoch (Idris), but then simply re- 
fers readers to a prior textual source: “As for the Idrīsī names (al-asmā al- 
Idrīsiyya), they have great merits and many benefits. Whoever wants should 
consult the Kitab al-jawahir al-khams of Sayyid] Muhammad al-Ghawth, 
with its commentary by Sayyid] Muhammad [Ahmad] al-Shinnāwī, may 
God be pleased with him. He mentioned their benefit that is beyond limit, 
and the wonder of wonders.” The text in question is of course the famous 
collection of Sufi prayers and esoteric sciences, The Book of Five Jewels, 
written in India in the 16th century. Although there is no reference to sucha 
prayer in the published version of al-Jawahir al-khams, comparison of the 
actual text of the prayer from Tal's Rimah, comprising forty-one separate 
names,” with prayers in al-Ghawth’s work reveals this to be the “Greatest 
Names” (al-asmà' al-azām) that comprise the second of the book's five 
*jewels.”"* Each “name” is in fact a short sentence describing God's attri- 
butes. The first name, for example, translates as: “Glory to You, there is no 
god but You: O Lord of all things, Inheritor of all things, Provider of all 
things, Merciful to all things!” Upon close inspection, much of al-Ghawth’s 
remaining discussion of supplications and angelic names throughout the 
rest of the book return to these same "greatest names.” In other words, 
al-Tijānī's al-asma’ al-Idrisiyya are a central preoccupation of one of the 
most cherished collections of secret prayers in the Islamic tradition. 
There is some mention of an earlier origin for these names. The con- 
temporary Moroccan Tyani researcher al-Radi Kanün traces them to the 
community of ‘Umar Suhrawardi (d. 1234, Baghdad).?? Suhrawardi, be- 
sides being the fountainhead for the Suhrawardiyya Sufi order, also figures 
prominently in the chain of authorities (si/sila) for the Khalwatiyya Sufi 
order into which al-Tijānī had previously been initiated. But al-Tijānī likely 
received these names from the Indian mystic Ahmad al-Hindi (d. 1774) 
while on pilgrimage in Mecca, along with the rest of al-Jawahir al-khams. 
Al-Ghawth's text does contain intriguing reference to the explanation of 
past scholars in regard to particular names. Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzī (d. 1210, 
Herat), in his Sirr al-maktūm fī asrār al-nujüm, is said to have associated 
each name with a certain prophet. Such an explanation was also transmitted 
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by Alī Shirazi,?! probably the brother of Murad Shah (d. 1487), an early 
Nagshbandī Sufi master of Sindh, India. Ibn al--Arabī also apparently used 
these names, authoring an associated supplication for each name.?? Given 
their subsequent reference in the Jawāhir al-maani, the “Idrist names" 
were evidently among the prayers the Prophet Muhammad confirmed for 
al-Tijānī in one of many waking encounters. 

As mentioned above, al-Tijānī sometimes encouraged close disciples to 
explore or verify certain prayers for themselves. In regard to the “Idrist 
Names,” it was again Alī Harazim whom Tijānī sources associate with 
taking up the challenge. According to narrations collected by Ahmad Su- 
kayrij, Harazim met directly with the Prophet Idris and took permission for 
the names from him. This transmission from Idris was later confirmed by 
al-Tijānī for Harazim.?? Another Tijānī historian, Muhammad al-‘Arabt b. 
Sa ih (d. 1898, Rabat), further reported from certain “gnostics” (a/- ārifūn) 
of the Tijāniyya that Harazim had actually ascended to the “fourth heaven” 
to meet with the Prophet Idris, where he took from him the names.” Al- 
though these narrations are absent from the core Tijānī sources, they none- 
theless appear as the origin for the renaming of the al-Ghawth’s “greatest 
names” as the “Idrist names.” 

The benefits of these names as described in al-Jawahir al-khams are 
certainly wondrous. For example, recitation of the fifth name, “O Ever- 
Living, other than Whom there is no life for all time in His kingdom and 
what comes after,” gives life to the dead heart, cures sicknesses, and pro- 
longs a person's life.?? The nineteenth name, “O Creator of whomever is in 
the heavens and the earth, to Whom all return,” was said to have perfected 
the external and internal sainthood (walāya) of the Prophet’s son-in-law 
‘Alt b. Abi Talib, and to have secured his knowledge of the Divine essence 
and attributes (marifat al-dhat wa l-sifat).?* Its recitation, along with its 
writing with musk and saffron, will make the location of a missing person 
apparent to the reciter in his sleep. Or done in an alternative way, will bring 
“a person” (shakhs) from the unseen to teach him about hidden matters. Al- 
Ghawth cautions with this name in particular that the reciter “must remain 
completely devoted to God and not occupy himself with his own ego or 
lusts, so that Satan does not intrude upon his work"??? 

As mentioned above, the forty-one “Idrisi names" are said to be associ- 
ated with different Prophets: Adam, Noah, Seth, Job, Khidr (the guide of 
Moses), Jesus, Enoch, John the Baptist, and so on. Three names, the thirty- 
sixth, thirty-seventh, and the fortieth, are linked specifically (khāssa bih) to 
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the Prophet Muhammad. The fortieth name, for example: “is special to our 
Prophet, upon him blessing and peace, and it was by this supplication that 
he prayed in the cave of Hirrā [where he first received revelation], and the 
entrusted spirits (muwakkaldt) of the name appeared to him in the form of 
the four caliphs. The Prophet ordered them to remain in these forms and to 
not depart from them.”””’ This intriguing reference suggests a secret alter- 
native spiritual experience of the Prophet during his period of meditation 
in a cave outside of Mecca, simultaneous to the Qur’an revelation, which 
gave him insight into the world of unseen spirits more broadly. The general 
benefits of this name for the reciter include “the obtainment of desires, the 
binding of tongues, the manifestation of wonders and strange things (a/- 
gharā ib) of the sciences and wisdom (al-‘uliim wa l-hikma).”? 

Such statements reveal a rich tradition of spiritual exploration and 
desired verification of which the Tijāniyya, through its incorporation of 
prayers like the *Idrīsī names,” posited itself as heir. The Tyani tradition 
thus came to pride itself as having gathered and verified the choicest fruits 
of the Sufi tradition. As the present-day Shaykh al-Tijani b. ‘Ali Cissé told 
an Arab disciple in Morocco, “You will never have to go outside of the 
Tijāniyya for any secret [prayer]? 


Conclusion 


m 66 


This chapter reveals the extent to which al-Tijānī's “verification” (tahgīg) of 
the Islamic scholarly tradition confirmed, challenged, and elaborated upon 
certain aspects of the inherited tradition in the 18th century. Of course, 
al-Tyani was one of many such scholars of his age pursuing a similar path 
of scholarly verification, and his conclusions were not always the same as 
others. Clearly al-Tijānī was mostly associated with spiritual guidance on 
the Sufi path. But like many other scholars of the 18th century, his schol- 
arly inquiry included jurisprudence, theology, and esotericism. Al-Tijānī 
did not reject the inherited scholarly tradition, as normally associated 
with Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhāb, for example. But nor was al-Tijānī 
invested in defending all aspects of the schools of jurisprudence, theol- 
ogy, and Sufism in their historical development, a position more ascribed 
to Murtada al-Zabīdī. Al-Tijani confirmed the essential rectitude of tradi- 
tions of jurisprudence, theology, esotericism, and Sufism, he only meant 
to remind students of their foundational principles. Jurisprudence was sup- 
posed to base its findings on the sacred texts (Our ān and hadith) as the 
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source of legislation. In theology, God’s oneness (tawhid) did not require 
involved rational speculation and was more of an experiential reality, not a 
matter of confessional disputation. Esotericism could facilitate a person’s 
understanding of the unseen worlds, but it should be taken from verified 
sources and sublimated to self-purification on the Sufi path. Sufism meant 
the exclusive devotion to God in the aspiration to attain direct knowledge 
(ma rifa) of the divine, not communal gatherings around past saints whose 
people lacked a true living master among them. Al-Tijānī thus did not re- 
ject the accumulated practices and understandings of the Islamic scholarly 
tradition. He meant to subject them to an ongoing process of scholarly 
verification. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Actualization of Humanity 
on the Muhammadan Path 


FTER MANY YEARS in pursuit of knowledge, Ahmad al-Tijānī 
A came to reside in the Algerian oasis town of Abū Samghin. There, 

in 1782, according to Tijānī sources, the Prophet Muhammad 
appeared to him, “in a waking state, not dreaming” (yagzatan la manāman), 
and bestowed on him his own “Muhammadan Sufi Path” (Tariqa Muham- 
madiyya).' The shaykh was forty-six years old at the time of this greatest 
illumination (a/-fath al-akbar), and the event marked the beginning of what 
would later be known as the Tijaniyya: 


The Prophet authorized him in this Ahmadan spiritual path (a/- 
Tariqa al-Ahmadiyya) and chosen way of the Prophet (a/-sira al- 
mustafawiyya al-nabawiyya). God gave him illumination (fath) at the 
Prophet's hands, and the Prophet informed him that he was his edu- 
cator (murabbr) and guarantor, and that nothing arrived to him from 
God except at the Prophet's hands and mediation. 

And the Prophet said to him: *You do not owe any favor to the cre- 
ation, (even) among the shaykhs of the Sufi path, for I am your means 
(wāsita) and support (mumidd) in the (spiritual) actualization (al- 
tahgīg). Leave aside everything you have taken from the Sufi paths.” 

And he said to him: “Hold fast to this Path without isolation or 
withdrawal from the people, until you arrive to the station promised 
to you. Remain in your current state, without constriction, difficulty, 
or excessive effort. Leave behind you all other saints.” 


While these words reveal a decisive claim to al-Tijānī's preeminence within 
the constellation of Sufi luminaries, the reference to actualization or verifi- 
cation (tahqiq) perhaps best describes the notion of Tariqa Muhammadiyya 
at work for al-Tijānī. The encounter with the Prophet did not represent a 
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break from the Islamic tradition, but rather was part of a long process of 
verification and actualization of Islamic knowledge. 

The 18th century witnessed the popularization of both the notion of the 
“Muhammadan Path” and scholarly inquiries concerned with tahgīg. As 
previously mentioned, these notions were defined differently in specific 
contexts, nor were the two concepts always associated with one another. 
But al-Tijānī's notion of the Tarīga Muhammadiyya arguably drew upon 
his broader interest in scholarly verification or tahgīg. The Tyani concept of 
the “Muhammadan Path” is best understood as a methodology for the full 
realization of the human condition, the actualization of humanity (tahgīg 
al-insāniyya) in the mirror of the Prophet Muhammad. As the Prophet rep- 
resented this paradigmatic perfection of the human being, the cherished 
encounter with him, so formative for the foundation of the Tyaniyya, was 
the logical result of such human actualization. This chapter thus first con- 
siders al-Tijānī's understanding of the human condition as an expression of 
a Muhammad-centric “Islamic humanism.” I then turn to the controversial 
subject of encountering the Prophet Muhammad after his death, a notion 
necessarily situated within the potentiality of human actualization. In the 
conclusion to this chapter, I suggest that visionary experience with the Ti- 
janiyya was still largely confined to the realm of saintly miracles. Seeing the 
Prophet was a method to confirm, verify, or actualize an Islamic religious 
identity. It was not meant to transcend the foundational sources of Islam. 


An Islamic Humanism? 


If al-Tijānī's concept of human actualization were to be associated with 
an “Islamic humanism,” it would certainly avoid the European Enlight- 
enment designation of the “rational man,” disconnected from God, as his 
own master of the universe. European colonial conquest in fact used such 
“humanism” to assign superiority to a white European ideal, and thus as 
“an excuse for hegemony”: justifying the subjection of non-white others as 
essentially not quite human.’ This analysis thus explicitly distances itself 
from attempts to “rationalize” or “humanize” the teachings of the Tijāni- 
yya according to modern standards of (Western) humanism.* Exploration 
of al-Tijanr's understanding of the human condition must not be associated 
with an apparent political agenda of distinguishing good Muslims (Sufis) 
from bad Muslims (Wahhabis/terrorists). According to Mamdani’s obser- 
vation of this discursive agenda: “good Muslims are modern, secular, and 
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Westernized, but bad Muslims are doctrinal, antimodern, and virulent.” 
Indeed, Tijānī leaders have led jihads in West Africa during European 
colonialism, or opposed Ataturk’s secularism in Turkey; while others have 
been open to relationships with various Western governments. 

There is an older concept of humanism that “does not automatically 
imply an opposition to religion or religious thinking.” An Italian renais- 
sance philosopher, Pico della Mirandola (d. 1494, Florence), thus quoted an 
anonymous Muslim sage to argue for the universal dignity of humankind: 
“There is nothing more wonderful than Man!" Such wonder was to be 
actualized through the “purification of the human soul lead[ing] to the true 
knowledge of God as the ultimate aim and perfection of humanity.”* Yahya 
b. ‘Adi, the favored Arab Christian student of the famous Muslim philos- 
opher Abū Nasr Muhammad al-Fārābī (d. 950, Damascus) described this 
humanism that undergirded the religious and cultural diversity of the clas- 
sical Islamic civilization: “Men are a single tribe, related to one another; 
humanity (al-insaniyya) unites them. The adornment of the divine power 
is in all of them and in each one of them. . . . Since their souls are one, 
and love is only in the soul, all of them must then show affection for one 
another and love one another? Summarizing the thought of Ibn al-Arabi 
on the subject, Vincent Cornell thus concluded of this classical humanism: 
“To objectify and depersonalize another human being because of ideolog- 
ical or religious differences is to forget that all humans are made up of the 
same combination of spirit and clay"? The useful volume Humanism in 
Muslim Culture introduces the subject of humanism by insisting that it “is 
only conceivable as a universal concept of humankind in its relationship to 
the world, implying a set of mutually recognized values, of which the old 
concept of human dignity is still the most important.” The concept of hu- 
manism here employed thus invokes this notion of human dignity based on 
the universal “wonder” of the human being as God's most beloved creation 
and locus of divine manifestation. ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nābulusī had already 
popularized such an Islamic humanism in the late 17th century, arguing, 
according to Samer Akkach, that all humans whatever their confessional 
differences were “none other than God’s acts and the traces of His most 
beautiful names.” Reflecting on the “Muhammadan light” that pervades 
all of creation, al-Tijānī similarly observed, “There is no difference between 
a believer and an infidel (kāfir) in terms of humanity (fī l-ādamiyy).”* 

Muslim scholars often understood the human creation as uniquely ca- 
pable of divine realization. Modern scriptural rationalism in the Muslim 
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world, in the name of promoting true monotheism, may have deempha- 
sized earlier notions of the human’s sacred capacity to realize the Divine. 
However, earlier Islamic orthodoxy contemplated the relevant Qur’an 
verse quite literally: “We will show them Our signs on [all] the horizons 
and within themselves until it becomes clear to them that He is the Real." 
Abū Hamid al-Ghazali considered the human being to be the reflection 
of the divine kingdom: “In the kingdom of man, God’s throne is repre- 
sented by the soul, the archangel by the heart, the chair [footstool] by the 
brain, the tablet by the treasure chamber of thought. The soul, itself un- 
located and indivisible, governs the body as God governs the universe." 
In his exegesis of the above Qur'àn verse, the twentieth-century Tijani 
Shaykh Ibrahim Niasse similarly emphasized this sacred composition of 
the human being: 


The scholars have named the horizons as the macrocosm (a/- alam 
al-akbar) and mankind as the microcosm (al- alam al-asghar). But 
the reality is the opposite, for mankind is the macrocosm. Indeed, we 
find all of the external world enfolded in the being (irm) of this mi- 
crocosm that is the human being. For the human, the body (jism) that 
contains him is like the divine throne (‘arsh), and his soul (nafs) is the 
footstool (kursī). His heart is like the heavenly house around which 
circumambulate the angels (a/-bayt al-ma'mür). His subtle spiritual 
centers (/ata if) are like the gardens of paradise. The strength of his 
spirit is like the angels." 


The human being is thus the most sacred, most wondrous, of God’s cre- 
ations, capable of uniquely perceiving the divine. “I see the seven heavens, 
the seven earths, and the divine throne inside myself,” the Jawāhir al- 
maani cites Abd al-Aziz al-Dabbagh in explanation, “and what is beyond 
the throne among the seventy veils, there being within and between each 
veil seventy thousand years."" 


The Reality of the Human Condition 


Human life, Sufi intellectuals maintained, is not defined simply through 
the movement of the body, breath in the lungs, or pulse in the veins. This 
type of life, defined by the “animal” or “vital spirit” (a/-rūh al-hayawan:) 
is also found among animals. Human existence is rather defined by the 
capacity for knowledge and Divine realization. Only the awakened human 
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being is worthy of being named truly human, and thus the holder of God’s 
vicegerency (khilafa) on earth. According to Ahmad al-Tijānī: 


The reality of the perfected man (a/-insān al-kamil) is that he is a 
presence (hadra) of perfection embraced in the presence of Divine 
beauty, which thus enfolds the Divine secret in its entirety. From this 
wherewithal (haythiya), he becomes a deputy (khalifa) for God in the 
creation. Wherever the Lord is God, (the perfect) man is governor 
(hākim) and agent of disposal (mutassarif). Every degree in which the 
Lord has divinity, man has in this (same degree) a disposal (tasarruf), 
a judgment (hukm), and a vicegerency (khildfa), and his judgment is 
not refused. Because of this secret, God commanded the angels to bow 
to Adam. And it was this (secret) indicated in words of the Prophet, 
God’s blessing and peace upon him: “Surely God created Adam in His 
image ( alā süratihi)." 

The true human being is the one who has obtained this degree. As 
for the one absent from this degree, who has not obtained anything of 
it, he is only a semblance of humanity: he is not really human. He is 
like a dead man with no spirit in his body: his appearance is that of a 
corpse without movement or life. In this death-state of his, all of the 
special characteristics of humanity are absent from him. These special 
human characteristics are only found in the living, and the dead have 
nothing of them.” 


There is clearly an assumed relationship here between the knowledge of 
God (ma rifa) and the capacity to become the agent of Divine action. Ac- 
cording to Ibrahim Niasse, the matter was actually quite simple: “In the 
sayings of the Prophet, (God says), ‘When I love him [a servant], I become 
him.’ This is the door to gnosis.””° Although Ibn al-‘Arabi and Sadr al-Din 
al-Qiinawi (and others) had much earlier developed this idea of humani- 
ty’s reflection of divine attributes—particularly in relation to the “perfect 
man” (al-insàn al-kāmil),*' al-Tijānī's words accent an undeniable urgency 
for human actualization. Knowledge of God, and the endowment with the 
Divine command, activated the “special human characteristics” that sepa- 
rated the dead from the living. 

This reference to the special characteristics of humanity (khawāss al- 
insān) deserves further elaboration. The Sufi tradition formulated myriad 
ways of understanding the attributes specific to humanity that permit a hu- 
man’s unique relationship to God. Sometimes described as subtle spiritual 
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centers (/ata if), the hidden senses (al-hawass al-bātina), or the internal 
presences (hadardat), these are usually named as the following five: inter- 
nal secret (sirr), spirit (rūh), intellect (‘aq/), heart (qalb), and the ego-soul 
(nafs).? Tijānī texts contain no standardized version of these presences, 
however, and sometimes they are altered to suit the point being made. The 
following rendition from the Jawāhir al-maānī explains how the internal 
human condition connects a person to God. 


It is said by way of indication (ishāra) that God said, “In the body is 
a cavity (mudgha), and in the cavity, is a heart, and in the heart, is an 
inner heart (fu ad), and in the inner heart, is an innermost conscience 
(damir), and in the conscience, is a secret, and the secret is I.” 

The meaning of “cavity” is cone-shaped flesh, the cavity in which 
the heart is found. The meaning of heart is the spirit (rūh) at the level 
of heart. “And in the heart, is an inner heart.” The inner heart is the 
spirit at the level the serene self (nafs mutma'inna).? “And in the inner 
heart is the innermost conscience.” The meaning of conscience is the 
spirit at the level of the pleased soul (nafs rādiya). “And in the con- 
science, is a secret.” The secret is the spirit at the level of the pleasing 
soul (nafs mardiya). This is the place where the extinction of extinc- 
tion (fanā al-fanā ) is realized. This is the station (maqam) of annihi- 
lation, eradication, demolition, and destruction, until there is found no 
source, no trace, no other, and no otherness. At this place (martaba), 
He says, “And in the secret, is I.” In this meaning, Ibn al-Farid, may 
God be pleased with him, said, “If you should call on me, I am the 
one to respond. 


This rendition of man's inner cosmology appears to consciously undermine 
overly theorized distinctions between constituent elements of the human 
being. The larger point is that every human being has been endowed with 
the ability to know his Creator. The location of this realization appears 
here as the heart, while the knowledge itself is found with the spirit. But 
the unveiling of the knowledge latent in the spirit depends of course on the 
purification of the soul (nafs). The reference to the “divine secret" inside 
man perhaps means to remind a person that God, even if He should mani- 
fest in man, is only known by Himself in the absence of otherness. 

As the place of realization, al-Tijānī no doubt followed earlier Sufi un- 
derstandings of the heart as “the mirror of the Divine." With the puri- 
fication of the heart, all parts of the body come to delight in the worship 
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of God. Al-Tijānī thus commented on Muhammad al-Busayri’s (d. 1294, 
Alexandria) poetic verse in al-Hamziya, “When guidance comes to dwell 
in a heart, all parts (of the body) are enlivened in worship”: 


The guidance coming to dwell in the heart here is the divine assis- 
tance which attracts the servant’s heart to God the exalted, and holds 
it back from everything beside God. This assistance is accompanied 
by (the heart’s) being filled with the flood of divine lights. The owner 
of this heart comes to desire nothing except God the exalted, he has 
no concern for other than Him. He does not incline to other than 
God, neither by exaltation, glorification, worship, turning towards, 
contentment, regard for, intimacy with, or love for. He is completely 
empty of other than God, and exclusively devoted to Him in his heart. 
This is the guidance that comes to dwell in the heart, and there is no 
doubt that when the heart is filled with such lights, the (body’s) parts 
will rejoice in the worship (of God). In other words, all limbs (of the 
body) will follow the heart, by this raised up for the worship of God 
the exalted. Burned away from them are all traces of negligence and 
forgetfulness. Such a person becomes a divine servant, and all his 
body parts become divine so that he does not move except for the 
pleasure of God.** 


This explanation is of course evocative of the Prophet’s description of the 
heart, “In the body is a lump of flesh, if it is good, the whole body is 
good." Included in the “parts of the body" here is quite obviously the 
mind itself (as discussed in chapter 2): the purified heart burns away the 
heedless thoughts from the mind, and the intellect becomes preoccupied 
of divine or angelic thoughts, rather than devilish or egoistic thoughts.” 
Those whom God “has endowed with love for His Essential Being (dhdat),” 
al-Tijānī summarized, “have no thought (/à yakhtir) in their internal beings 
except for God the exalted.'?? This purity of the heart's mirror, dependent 
of course on the self's purification, allowed the individual to perceive the 
knowledge of God in his own spirit (rūh). 


The Human Spirit (rū%) and the Inclusiveness of Divine Love 


The spirit or soul (rir) of every human being, according to Tijānī texts, 
contains a perfect cognizance of God. Such an idea may be related to the Is- 
lamic concept of the innate human disposition (fitra) of submission to God, 
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but early texts of the Tijāniyya contain little discussion of fitra by itself. For 
al-Tijānī, the human spirit (rū%) is what explains God's “general love” (a/- 
mahabba al- amma) for all of humanity, including the disbelievers. In re- 
sponding to a question concerning the nature of God’s love, al-Tijānī said: 


All of the worlds are included in this love, even the disbelievers (kuffar), 
for they are His beloveds in the presence of His words, “I loved to be 
known, so I created the creation and made Myself known to them, and by 
Me they know Me.”*” Do not imagine that any in creation are excluded 
from this cognizance (ma rifa). Indeed, all of the souls (arwāļ) have 
been created with complete cognizance of God the Exalted. Ignorance 
only occurred to them with their mixture in the material bodies . . . 
so the ignorance that befell the souls is not intrinsic to them. 
Knowledge of God the Exalted is that which is intrinsic to them.? 


The soul or spirit (rūh), elsewhere defined as “the breath of the Merciful 
Lord;"? bears the trust of divine knowledge and praise and is what ani- 
mates not only humanity, but the creation at large. Even in their mental 
denial of God, disbelievers cannot escape the knowledge and praise of God. 
“The bodies (ajsam) of the disbelievers are not ignorant of God,” al-Tijani 
continued, “for they prostrate to God and praise Him... . The Glorious and 
Exalted said, ‘There is nothing that does not glorify His praise.” And the 
bodies are among this entirety of creation that glorify God and prostrate to 
him.”* In fact, “the spirit of life” animates all of the material creation, so 
nothing escapes God’s worship and praise. When asked about the Qur’an 
verse, “There is no beast except that He has taken it by the forelock, surely 
my Lord is over the straight path,’* al-Tijānī explained: 


In this sphere, nothing escapes this reality in the entirety of creation, 
which is either animate or inanimate. And even inanimate things, glory 
to God, have been dressed with the spirits of life. By this they glorify 
and sanctify God, and by this they fall prostrate to God the exalted as 
with everything else, as in the verse, “Have you not seen that to God 
prostrate everything in heavens and the earth, along with the sun and 
the moon?” By these spirits of life they become cognizant of God, for 
they would not prostrate or glorify except by their state of knowing 
God the exalted. But we do not realize this knowledge, prostration, and 
glorification of theirs. God said, “There is nothing that does not glorify 
His praise, but you do not understand their glorification?” 
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The forms of all creation have thus been dressed with the spirit of life by 
which they know and praise God. Human beings, notwithstanding the dis- 
believers, have been endowed with an immensely more valuable spirit, 
however: that which carries the “complete cognizance” of God. 

This human spirit, according to al-Tijānī, may be said to define the 
human's “essence” (ayn); but the veils between the embodied self and 
the original knowledge of the spirit must be raised to actually “realize” 
(adraka) this humanity. According to al-Tijānī: “Surely the essence of man 
is his spirit and its identity, nothing else. Indeed, this external body’s rela- 
tionship to the spirit is as the shrouding robe. Man is nothing but the spirit. 
But in his current state he is veiled from the realization of the reality of 
his spirit: he does not know or understand this reality, although it is his 
essence.” Realization thus required the removal of this veil obscuring the 
reality of the spirit, a veil engendered by its coming to dwell in the ma- 
terial body. 


Then when the spirit was settled in the body, it became shrouded in 
the body’s earthly impurity. It became associated with the opposite 
of its own attribution (nasab), which is the utmost purity and light, 
instead associated with the attribution of the body, which is the ut- 
most darkness and opacity. The spirit then became veiled from the 
knowledge and gnosis (al- ilm wa l-ma rifa) that it contained before 
its entry into the body. And this veil persists with the spirit from the 
time of the body’s formation. If God wants a servant to arrive to the 
purity of gnosis, it happens that the veil is raised between a person 
and what was entrusted to the reality of his spirit in terms of gnosis 
and knowledge.** 


The process of realizing one’s humanity thus requires the conscious re- 
membrance of his spirit’s intrinsic knowledge of God. The shaykh hence 
understood human identity more explicitly as the realization born of the 
spirit’s insertion into the body. “The reality of man (hagīgat al-insān) is 
the combination of the spirit and the body, and the balance between the 
two.”>7 Elsewhere, al-Tijānī emphasized the realization (idrāk) of the spir- 
it’s intrinsic knowledge, a realization that then might come to pervade the 
bodily presence, as the essence of human reality.** 


God created the [human] spirit 980,000 years in length, and the same 
in width. And He left it a long time in His nurturing care, caressing it 
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in the tenderness of His kindness, of His graciousness, of the manifest 
traces of His love for it. And the spirit grew strong in this nurturing 
care. Then when it tasted the pain of separation, it cried out in com- 
plaint, and said, “O my God, my Master and Lord, I cannot endure 
this separation!” And its Lord said to it, may He be glorified and ex- 
alted, “I did not create you to desire yourself, I created you to manifest 
in you the secret of My oneness (wahdaniyya).”*” 


Realizing the mystery of the spirit's attribution (nasab) to the Divine pres- 
ence and freeing it from its imprisonment in the world of dense bodies, thus 
defines the purpose of the human creation. The wondrous expanse of the 
human spirit endowed each individual with the potentiality to obtain full 
cognizance of the Creator. The realization of this potentiality, the ability to 
know God, thus defines a person’s true human identity. 


Human Potentiality 


The true honor of humanity is not simply the divine endowment of the 
spirit (rh), but the potentiality of realization to be had in the battle against 
the self. The ability to control the nafs allows a human being to transcend 
himself and become the conscious agent of divine action and the bearer 
of divine attributes. Those who do not obtain anything of this potentiality 
can only be considered a semblance of humanity, since “all of the special 
characteristics of humanity are absent from him.” Consistent with the ear- 
lier Sufi teachings of al-Ghazali and Ibn al-‘Arabi, al-Tijānī emphasized the 
extraordinary capacity of the human condition. 


The knowledgeable people of God are more complete than the angels. 
God the Exalted manifests in the bodily presence (dhat) of the gnostic 
the entirety of the Divine Names and Attributes by which the creation 
came into being, both common entities and exalted ones. Angels have 
naught but one Name that God manifests to them, and no more. In 
all of the creation, there is not one, whether angels or other, in whom 
God manifests more than one Name. But the Adamic bodily presence 
encompasses the entirety of existent beings. So in reality, each gnostic 
contains all of the angels and all of the existent beings, from the heav- 
enly throne to the earthly canopy. He sees all of them in himself, each 
one individually. If he wanted, he could ascend in the unseen to the 
guarded tablet (awh), and look upon it and examine it within his own 
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bodily presence. Such perfection does not belong to any creation ex- 
cept the Adamic being. From such encompassment (iháta), God estab- 
lished the complete and general stewardship (khilāfa) [of humanity].^ 


This awesome “encompassment” of the human bodily presence (dhdat) de- 
fines true human identity as being an authoritative agent (Ahalifa) of divine 
will. The battle against the nafs is only a struggle to remove the veil cloud- 
ing a person’s true identity, not the essence of this human actualization 
itself. Becoming the khalifa of God depends on the transformative power 
of divine love. The shaykh’s explanation of this was predictably elicited by 
his being asked the meaning of God’s words in the hadith qudsi: “When I 
love him [a servant], I become his hearing with which he hears, his sight 
with which he sees, his hand with which he strikes, the foot with which he 
walks."? Al-Tijānī responded: 


The meaning of “until I love him" is as follows. God's love for a 
servant entails the flood of love upon him from God's holy essential 
being (dhāt). This is the most exalted of favors, and this is where the 
journey for all travelers ends. Whoever arrives here has all of his 
worldly and otherworldly needs completed. When He said, “when 
I love him,” He is saying, “I overwhelm him in love of My essential 
being,” to the extent of God’s words, “He loves them, and they love 
Him"? Were it not for His love for them, they would not have arrived 
at the love of His essential being. 

As for His words, “and when I love him, I become his hearing,” till 
the end of the narration, the meaning is as follows. The servant sees 
in himself a divine power as if he were the divine sacred essential 
being, with all of its attributes and names; as if he were He, but he is 
not He. However, God the Glorious and Exalted has poured on him 
of the light of His attributes and names in order to raise his station. 
Thus, he comes to carry what the entirety ofthe creation cannot carry 
because of its weight. This is why some of the gnostics have said, 
“The one for whom is unveiled a grainsworth of divine unity (tawhid) 
carries the heavens and the two earths in his eyelashes,” because he 
has been raised to this station by Divine Power. He sees by God, as if 
his bodily presence (dhāt) was the essential being of God the exalted. 
And he hears by God. 

The indication of seeing and hearing by God is that in one glance, 
he sees all of existence, from the Divine throne to earthly canopy, 
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with not a single grain hidden from him. He fulfills what is due to 
each existence, from behind and in front, to the right and left, above 
and below. He sees all of this in one instant, and he sees existence as 
a unigue jewel of extraordinary apportioning, and (he sees) free of 
mirrors that would change its states, composition, movement, or color. 
All of this he sees in one glance, in one instant, in every direction, 
without mistaking a single grain. The reason for this vision is that 
eye of the spirit (rah) has been opened. If the eye of the spirit should 
be opened in his bodily presence, all the creations and worlds appear 
before him, and not one vision is confounded. This is the meaning of 
seeing by God. 

Hearing by God is when a person hears all the enunciations of exis- 
tence in all of the worlds, with all of their different glorifications and 
remembrances (of God) in one instant, without obfuscation despite the 
plethora of enunciations and glorifications. It is as if, for each enun- 
ciation, he hears nothing other than it. Audition normally cannot dis- 
tinguish one voice if there should be many voices all at once. But the 
comportment (sa/k) demanded of this state is to hear all of the artic- 
ulations and glorifications of the existent beings without confusion. 

“And his hand with which he strikes,” is when he strikes by God 
the exalted, and not by his own power. If God should grant him per- 
mission, there is now in this strike the power to kill a million people 
in one instant, and so on. And this is a divine power. 

“And his two feet with which he walks.” So like this he can walk 
across the entirety of the creation with one step. For example, he could 
put one foot on the earth, and the other foot behind the Lordly throne; 
but this is in relationship to his spirit, not in relation to his body. 

“And his tongue with which he speaks.’ In this state, he speaks 
with the speech of the Real, glorious and exalted is He. Like this, he 
can complete one hundred thousand recitations (of the Ourān) in the 
amount of time the (ordinary) reader can recite the (short) “chapter of 
sincerity” (ikhlas).? This is because he becomes endowed with lights 
and attributes of the Real, and he is not incapacitated from anything. 
If the light of Divine capacity should flow through him, he can per- 
form in the creation what the minds cannot conceive. He is able to 
perform deeds in the space of an hour in one place, and perform deeds 
in another place (at the same time), such as marrying a woman and 
having twenty children with her, and other things like that. And this 
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has happened to many of the saints, for God is not limited by anything 
in the creation, nor is he bound by customary occurrences. In His 
unseen are matters that the minds cannot comprehend.** 


Human identity (dhāt al-insān) was thus defined as an act of becoming, 
the fusion of knowledge in the bodily presence (dhāf), a presence that is 
linked to the material body (jasad), but which also transcends it. Such a 
body was endowed with extraordinary capabilities, although all capacity 
belonged to God. The only mention in the Jawāhir al-ma ani of al-Tijānī's 
own capability in this regard was his divulgence to Harazim that God had 
allowed him to accomplish many things at once: 


And among his special favors, may God be pleased with him: he told 
me of himself that he would get through a book while his hand was 
occupied with the prayer beads, and his tongue was praising (God) 
until he finished his litany. And his combining between the two did 
not take away his attention from the other. And he told me also that 
he could read a book, remember God, delve into other types of knowl- 
edge, speak with people, and engage in writing, all in one sitting, all 
at one time. And no one (action) would occupy him from another." 


Such abilities were possible, Tijānī sources suggest, by God’s having taken 
possession of the human identity, “as if his being (dhāf) were the being 
of God.” No doubt the later Tijānī scholar al- Arabī b. al-Sā ih had such a 
saintly miracle in mind in explaining that the paradigmatic saint (gutb) of 
any time was in fact possessed of 366 bodily presences (dat), one of which 
was always in Mecca.* 

Al-Tijānī further explained this concept of transcending the normal con- 
fines of human corporality by telling a story of a shaykh who was able to 
travel with his spirit in surprising ways. A shaykh and his disciple, al-Tijānī 
tells ‘Alt Harazim, were traveling in Iraq. The shaykh fell ill, and the disciple 
resolved to visit a nearby city to procure medicine for his shaykh. The shaykh 
advised him not to visit the city, as it was known for its evil inhabitants, but 
the disciple insisted. Immediately upon entering the city, the disciple was 
ushered into the presence of the king. To his surprise, the king greeted him 
like a long-lost brother. Seating him beside him, the king asked how he could 
help his visitor, and then provided everything requested without delay. Upon 
the disciple’s return, he expressed his surprise to the shaykh, who told him: 
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It was I who did all of that for you. When I saw your concern and love 
for me, and your ardent desire to cure me that motivated your visit 
to the king, I was afraid your spiritual state would be damaged by 
his lack of acquaintance with you. So, I transported myself from this 
place with my spirit (rūh), transferring my spirit from my body, and 
I arrived to the king before you. I entered his body, and cloaked his 
spirit and body. When you entered, it was I who stood up to welcome 
you. I commanded him, and he was unable to disobey me: I was the 
spirit and he was the body. Thus, I did for you what you witnessed. It 
was I who honored you, not him. When you departed, my spirit de- 
parted from him and returned to my own body. As for the medicine, 
I do not need it.” 


Tijānī disciples no doubt saw in this story a testament to their own shaykh’s 
abilities. There are thus numerous accounts of disciples recognizing the 
presence of al-Tijānī in a variety of forms. According to oral accounts in 
Senegal, Ibrahim Niasse was once brought before a French colonial admin- 
istrator in Kaolack. His disciples were afraid, for they knew the Frenchman 
as a virulent enemy of Muslims, bent on extortion and control. Niasse came 
back from the meeting smiling, relating, to his surprise, how the French- 
man had welcomed him and agreed to leave him alone. He said that he had 
witnessed that the spirit of Shaykh Ahmad al-Tyani had temporarily taken 
over the man's body in order to honor Niasse.?? 

While such extraordinary human potentiality defined the true nature 
of the human condition, it seems this potentiality was meant to actualize 
rather than distract from the servant's obedience to God. Only in this way 
does a person really become God's true servant and representative (khalīfa) 
on earth. To emphasis this point, al-Tijani related the words of 'Abd al- 
Qadir al-Jīlānī (d. 1166), "My command (amr) is by the command of God, 
if I should say, "Be, it is. Everything is by the command of God, so judge 
the extent of my power"! According to the Jawāhir al-ma ānī, the words 
of the Prophet Muhammad’s son-in-law ‘Ali b. Abi Talib indicate a similar 
human potentiality: “I am the flash of lightning, the rumble of thunder, the 
movement of the celestial bodies (aflak).’” Al-Tijānī thus repeated an ear- 
lier Sufi saying in reference to himself: “I am dressed in (the weightiest of 
letters) shin; my reach fills where the eye sees; my heart is delight; faraway 
news comes to me.”* 
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The Muhammadan Reality and Prayer on the Prophet 


For al-Tijānī, all human perfection was only the reflection of the Prophet 
Muhammad. Sufis of course long located such ideas in foundational Islamic 
texts. The contemporary of the Prophet Uways al-Qarant, according to the 
Jawāhir al-ma ani, thus told other companions of the Prophet, “You have 
not seen anything of the Prophet except his shadow.” The idea of a prec- 
edent spiritual reality of the Prophet Muhammad, or the “Muhammadan 
reality" (al-hagiqa al-Muhammadiyya) dates at least to Ibn al-‘Arabt, but 
probably to earlier Sufis such as Sahl al-Tustarī (d. 896) and Mansur al- 
Hallaj (d. 922). Sufis cited a number of hadith to substantiate the idea, such 
as the Prophet’s words, “The first thing that God created was my spirit,” 
or “I was a Prophet when Adam was between water and clay,” or God’s 
inspiration to the Prophet (hadith gudsī), “If not for you, I would not have 
created the spheres (of creation)? While some hadith specialists have con- 
tested the authenticity of these narrations, they were widely circulated in 
premodern Islamic learning and included in such esteemed collections as 
the sixteenth-century hadith scholar Ibn Hajar al-Haythamr's a/-Fatāwa* 
In any case, al-Tijānī clearly subscribed to such understandings: “Our 
master Muhammad is the first of created beings, and their source. By his 
blessing they came into being, and by him is their spiritual sustenance.” 
In explaining the words of the prayer salat al-fatih, “the opener of what 
was closed,” al-Tijani added, “If not for him, God would not have created 
the creation, and brought them forth from non-existence into existence.” 
Thus: “The Muhammadan reality is the first creation God brought into 
being out of nonexistence (ghayb), and there was no other creation in the 
presence of God before it”? The Prophet Muhammad is thus the reason 
for God’s love and mercy to the entire creation: “He it was who opened the 
closed doors of divine mercy, and he is the cause for their opening for (the 
rest of) creation. If God had not created our master Muhammad, He would 
not have had mercy on any of creation." 9? 

The Muhammadan reality, being the source and sustenance of every- 
thing in creation, was thus a reality present in all places and all time. In ex- 
plaining the verse of al-Busayri's Hamziyya, “You are the lantern of every 
grace, so nothing emerges except from your light of lights," Harazim re- 
corded al-Tijani as saying: "He, God's blessing and peace upon him, is pos- 
sessed of a luminous lantern in the darkness for every existent being in cre- 
ation, whatever their state of impurity, in all ages. There is no manifestation 
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of light or illumination in any time or place in the universe except that it is 
from his light and his luminosity. All of existence derives support from his 
light, God's blessing and peace upon him, without exception.” The light 
of the Prophet thus pervades all being. Al-Tijānī developed this theme of 
light to explain the relationship between the Muhammadan reality and the 
presences or stations of the Prophet’s being: 


The station of the Prophet’s secret essence (sirr) is the Muhammadan 
reality, which is pure, divine light. This reality confounds the minds 
and realizations of all in creation due to its exalted specialty, beyond 
all comprehension. This is the meaning of his “secret being.” Then 
this Muhammadan reality was clothed in (other) divine lights, veiled 
(again) from creation, and called “spirit” (rū%). Then it descended and 
was clothed in other divine lights, by reason of which it was called 
“intellect” (‘aq/). Then it descended and was clothed in other divine 
lights, by which it was (again) veiled and called “heart” (qalb). Then 
it descended and was clothed in other divine lights, by which it was 
veiled, becoming the reason for being (called) “soul” (nafs). 


In a similar narration, elsewhere in the Jawāhir al-ma'ani, al-Tijānī adds: 
“After that his noble body (jasad) appeared"? As the Prophet's being 
contained the entire creation, later Tijānī scholars expounded on the re- 
lationship between the Prophet's being and the cosmological presences of 
creation. Ibrahim Niasse explained: 


The cosmological presences (Hadarat) manifested themselves in the 
best of creation (sayyid al-wujūd), thus becoming his five presences: his 
secret essence (sirr), his spirit (rif), his intellect (‘aq/), his heart (qalb), 
and his soul (nafs). The “realm of effacement in the divine essence” 
(hāhūt) became manifest in his secret essence. The “realm of manifes- 
tation of divine attributes" (lahüt) became manifest in his spirit. The 
"realm of angels and spirits" (jabarūt) became manifest in his intellect. 
The “realm of the heavens and divine command" (malaküt) became 
manifest in his heart. The “material world" (nāstūt) became manifest in 
his soul. And this is the meaning of God's prayer (sa/at) on him, and it 
is the meaning of (the name) Muhammad, servant of God (Abdallah) ^ 


In this way, God's prayer on the Prophet—referenced in the Qur'an, Surely 
God and His angels send prayer on the Prophet$—may be considered 
the origin of all creation, and certainly the reason for the pervasion of the 
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Muhammadan being in all places. The Prophet was not only with every 
molecule in creation, but he was closer to them than themselves. Asked to 
explain the Qur’an verse, “The Prophet is closer to the believers than their 
own selves; al-Tijānī responded: “The Prophet has a mastery (istila’) over 
all degrees and individual entities, with judgment and command in each of 
them, in every countenance, and in every expression. The degrees include 
the individual creations in all of their substances, identities, molecules, and 
forms. Every entity marked by individualization has a degree (martaba) 
with the Real, so each is a degree of divinity. In this manner, the Prophet 
is closer to every one of them than their own selves."*' Such articulations 
demonstrate the multiple ways al-Tijānī understood the Muhammadan 
spiritual presence: an unseen secret reality, an all-pervasive light mani- 
festing in different ways, and a discernible presence closer to every created 
being than their own selves. 

The Tarīga Muhammadiyya, for Tijanis, was the means of accessing this 
spiritual reality of the Prophet. Although later Tijānī scholars elaborated 
many other reasons for calling the Tijaniyya the Tariqa Muhammadiyya,® 
arguably the practical definition revolved around the centering of Sufi de- 
votion on the “prayer on the Prophet" (salat alā I-nabī). “I have been pro- 
hibited,” al-Tijānī told followers, “from seeking God by any of His names, 
and commanded to devote myself to Him with only salāt al-fatih;" or the 
“prayer of opening" dedicated to the Prophet central to the Tijāniyya.” 
Later Tijani texts thus elaborated that the prayer on the Prophet, particu- 
larly salat al-fatih, was the primary means of spiritual training (farbiya) 
in the Tyaniyya. The nineteenth-century Moroccan Tijānī Muhammad 
Akansüs thus quoted Ahmad Zarrüq to say, “I saw the doors to God as 
they were about to close, and the only ones that remained open were those 
of saying blessings on the Prophet Muhammad.” According to Seese- 
mann's useful summary of the nineteenth-century Mauritanian scholar Ibn 
Anbüja, "salat al-fatih alone is sufficient to traverse the various stages of 
the mystic journey, because the Prophet had given the guarantee that every- 
body who recited the formula according to the conditions (shurüf) would 
eventually attain illumination and experience rapture (jadhb).”"' 

For Tijanis, then, the Tariqa Muhammadiyya was the path of offering 
prayers on the Prophet. An early disciple of al-Tijani, Muhammad al- 
Damrawi, described the spiritual concentration on the Prophet associated 
with the prayer on the Prophet in the Tariqa Muhammadiyya in a remark- 
ably similar way to the prior articulations of al-"Ujaymī and al-Sammān: 
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“The result (desired) from plenty of prayers on the Prophet is that the one 
invoking the prayer comes to emulate God’s command. He does this while 
venerating the Prophet, God’s blessing and peace upon him, and thus finds 
love in it [his obedience]. Thereby, some of the Prophet’s beautiful attri- 
butes become present in him, and he comes to behold his noble form as if 
he were (being held) between his two hands.” In other words, the prayer 
on the Prophet was the means by which to take delight in the worship of 
God and best reflect the Prophet's perfection. Al-Tijānī elaborated on this 
concept through a prayer he claimed to have received directly from the 
Prophet called “the ruby of realities" (yaqütat al-hagā iq). He explained 
the following in reference to the lines, *O God, make him (the Prophet) 
our spirit and the secret of our worship. Make our love for him a power by 
which [we] are assisted in venerating him. O God, make our veneration of 
him the life of our hearts, by which we stand and are assisted in remem- 
bering him, and in remembering his Lord”: 


His being, God's peace and blessing upon him, is the spirit of every- 
thing in the universe, and there is no existence for anything without 
him, even for the non-believers. A second (higher) degree of his being 
the spirit for all created things is something not common to all, but 
special to some. This second degree is the spirituality (rühaniyya) of 
all gnostics, truthful ones, saintly poles, prophets, messengers, and 
any brought close (to God). This spirituality of his is that by which 
they stand in the presence of God the Exalted, fulfilling His rights 
and perfecting their comportment (adab) with Him. It is that by which 
they obtain effacement in the eye of the gathering (‘ayn al-jam'), by 
which they drown in the oceans of oneness. In this station, they are 
to God, by God, in God, from God, and for God; unblemished by 
other or otherness. There is nothing in the entirety of their senses, 
suppositions, imaginations, remunerations, or perceptions except God 
the Exalted, the One. There is no thought that occurs to them other 
than God in this station. The heart like this can be described as the 
sanctified house (a/-bayt al-muharram) into which God has forbidden 
anything else from entering. This steadfastness of theirs is (a gift) 
from God because of the Prophet’s spirituality in them.” 


This explanation is significant, as it demonstrates that the ultimate goal of 
this form of concentration on the Prophet’s essential reality is not the wor- 
ship of the Prophet, but rather the more perfect worship of God." Al-Tijānī 
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encouraged the recitation of the prayer yagūtat al-hagā ig specifically 
for the actualization of true monotheism (tawhid): “Whoever recites this 
prayer twice in the morning and twice in the evening will have all of his 
sins forgiven, large and small, whatever their extent; and no delusion will 
befall him in (his understanding of) divine oneness (tawhīd).”> For al- 
Tijānī, the Tariqa Muhammadiyya did not replace annihilation (fanā ) in 
God with annihilation in the Prophet.” Rather, connection to the spiritual 
reality of the Prophet was the means to attain annihilation in God, the 
means by which to better worship God. 

The understanding of the Prophet’s enduring spiritual presence presup- 
poses the idea that the Prophet is possessed of a life beyond the grave, 
a notion summarized most clearly by the Egyptian scholar Jalal al-Din 
al-Suyūtī (d. 1505).” Fritz Meier summarized “orthodox” opinion on the 
subject by the 16th century, expressed by al-Suyūtī, as suggesting that: 
“Muhammad is alive in the spirit and the body, that he moves about freely 
and travels wherever he wishes on the earth and in the supernatural world 
(malakūt), that he still looks as he was before death, but that he eludes the 
external eye like the angels and is only visible to those for whom God lifts 
the veil by means of special grace. And the latter do not then simply see 
a likeness but they behold the Prophet himself?* Al-Tijānī clearly held as 
self-evident this understanding of the Prophet as a perceivable presence in 
both spirit and body. In explanation of the Prophet’s saying, “God returns 
my soul to me to return the greeting” of one who offered prayer upon 
him,al-Tyant said: 


The Prophet, God’s blessing and peace upon him, is alive in his grave 
in his noble bodily presence (bi-dhātihi al-sharifa), as he was in the 
worldly abode. But his spirit (rūh) is always in the Holy Presence, 
for all eternity. The meaning of his life in the grave is that the spirit 
extends, by its light, to the body from the Holy Presence. And this is 
the same with the life of the gnostics (in their graves). . . . And the 
meaning of his life in his grave is that the spirit reaches the body in 
the grave by its light from the holy presence.” 


Both body and spirit of the Prophet were alive. While the Prophet’s body 
remained in his grave, divine light, as al-Tijānī's earlier statement above 
indicates, clothed his being in different veils: sometimes as spirit, some- 
times as intellect, sometimes as heart, sometimes as the material world, and 
sometimes as bodily form. Perhaps for this reason, al-Tijānī recommended 
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another prayer he received directly from the Prophet, “the jewel of perfec- 
tion” (jawharat al-kamāl), describing the Prophet as “the brilliant light fill- 
ing all places of existence”: “One recitation is equivalent to three times all 
the creations’ glorification of God. Whoever reads it seven times or more, 
the spirit of the Prophet is present with him . . . who persists in reading it 
seven times before sleeping . . . will see the Prophet (in his dream).”*' In 
other words, the Prophet’s divine light could be perceived as present in both 
spirit and bodily form. But the ability to perceive him depended on the pu- 
rity of the perceiver, facilitated by the transformative power of the “prayer 
on the Prophet.” Seeing the Prophet was a natural result of the actualization 
of an individual’s human potentiality, the realization of the light and gnosis 
in his own spirit as the reflection of the Muhammadan reality. 


The Vision of the Prophet and Disciple Verification 


In explaining the verse of the Qur'an, “At every moment, He [God] is in- 
volved in an affair,"* Ahmad al-Tijānī (d. 1815, Fez) related to students the 
following story: 


It is said that (Ahmad) al-Rifā ī,*” may God be pleased with him, was 
once teaching in his learning circle. Someone whom he did not know 
asked him, “What is the meaning of At every moment, He is involved 
in an affair?" He became perplexed and did not know how to respond, 
so he said nothing. That night in his sleep, he saw the Prophet, and he 
asked him about the verse. He said to him, “Affairs that He causes to 
appear, not that are presented to Him." When he returned to teaching 
the next day, the same man came to ask him again. So he told him, 
"Affairs that He causes to appear, not that are presented to Him." The 
man responded, “May God's blessing and peace be upon (the Prophet) 
the one who said that." And it was then made known (to al-Rifa'1) that 
the petitioner was Khidr.** 


The immediate context for this discussion is the explanation of God's 
unique oneness (ahadiyya), such that no matter in creation 1s indepen- 
dent of God's fashioning. The shaykh nonetheless integrated reference to 
past visionary experience in an explanation of orthodox Sunni theology 
( agīda). The implication was clear: the Prophet Muhammad has been inti- 
mately involved in the intellectual development of the Muslim world since 
his disappearance from the earthly abode in the 7th century. 
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It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of visionary experience for 
the foundation of the Tijāniyya Sufi order. For al-Tijānī, the denial of this 
ability to learn directly from the Prophet was an undervaluation of the 
Prophet’s rank. 


Know that the Prophet used to impose general rules on the general 
populace (a/- āma) during his lifetime. Thus, when he declared some- 
thing unlawful, it became unlawful for everyone. When he prescribed 
something, he prescribed it for everyone. This was the case for all the 
manifest rulings of the sacred law. 

In addition to all of these general rulings, he used to instruct the 
elite (al-khassa) with special knowledge (khāssa), and he used to sin- 
gle out certain of his companions and not others for certain affairs. 
This is something well-known and thoroughly recorded in the tradi- 
tional reports concerning him. 

When he was transferred to the abode of the Hereafter, the situation 
was therefore the same as it had been during his life in this world. 
He had begun to entrust to his community the special command for 
the elite, but without modification of the general command given 
to everyone. Modification of the general command ceased with his 
death, while the flood of his grace (faydahu) persisted in providing 
the special command to the elite. 

Whoever imagines that all of his support for his community came 
to an end with his death, as in the case of other dead men, he is igno- 
rant of the Prophet’s rank. He is guilty of treating him indecently, 
and he is therefore in danger of dying as an unbeliever if he does not 
repent of his deluded conviction. 


Al-Tijānī's articulation of the Prophet’s spiritual reality was clearly not 
meant as an abstract theorization: the description of this reality was neces- 
sary to properly respect the rank of the Prophet. The denial of the Prophet’s 
enduring support to his community, indeed to the universe at large, was a 
serious concern. 

Al-Tijānī's encounters with the Prophet, in his “noble bodily form" (a/- 
dhat al-sharifa), thus appear in Tijānī sources as the logical conclusion 
of the Sufi tradition's long-standing understanding of the *Muhammadan 
reality” and the actualization of true knowledge. The later Tijānī scholar 
‘Umar Tal quoted from the explanation of al-Dabbagh in a/-/brīz to explain 
the spiritual implications of seeing the Prophet: 
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If a person should obtain the witnessing of the Prophet's bodily pres- 
ence (dhāf) in a waking state, he will have obtained security from the 
wiles of Satan. For he will have met with the [embodiment of] God's 
mercy, our master and prophet Muhammad. His meeting with the 
Prophet's noble bodily presence (al-dhat al-sharifa) is the cause for 
his true knowledge, by the Real, Glorious is He, and his witnessing of 
God's eternal divine essence. This is because he finds the Prophet's 
noble bodily presence disappearing in the Real, enraptured in wit- 
nessing God. By the blessing of [witnessing] the Prophet's noble 
bodily presence, the saint remains devoted to the Real, and ascends 
in the knowledge of God bit by bit. He will then acquire the [complete] 
witnessing [of God], the secrets of gnosis, and lights of divine love. 


After al-Tijanr's waking encounter with the Prophet, disciples claimed they 
learned from him “what we had not heard before in regard to the (Islamic) 
sciences and the secrets." *? Perhaps most significantly for disciples, affilia- 
tion to the Tijaniyya appeared to provide them with a procedure for direct 
access to the spiritual being of the Prophet, verified through their own 
respective experiences. 

The role of visionary experience in the foundation of the Tijaniyya Sufi 
order, though perhaps marked by certain historical distinction, certainly 
was not unprecedented. The vision of the Prophet Muhammad has played 
a surprisingly significant role in providing guidance and inspiration to the 
Muslim community from the time of the Prophet's passing to the present 
day.*' According to Ignaz Goldziher: “It is no uncommon thing in Islamic 
literature to find both theological doubts and questions of practical contro- 
versy solved by the decision of the Prophet, who appears in a dream... 
decisions which extend as well to isolated cases affecting individuals, as to 
matters affecting the interests of the community at large.”** Such decisions 
related to the appearance of the Prophet include reconciliation between 
feuding companions after the Prophet's death,” political tolerance toward 
Christians,” the Muslim conquest of Spain,” the foundation ofthe Ash‘ari 
theological school,” matters pertaining to the ritual prayer,” sobriety in 
Sufi practice,?^ or the emphasis on loving the Prophet: “He that loves God 
must have loved me.”” Here is an example from the wider Islamic schol- 
arly tradition, related in this case by the hadith scholar, theologian, and 
Shafi'1 jurist Ibn Hajar Haythami (d. 1566, Mecca): “It is related that a saint 
attended a session directed by a jurist. While the latter was citing a hadith, 
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the saint interrupted him: ‘This hadith is false.’ The jurist then asked him, 
"Where did you get that?’ and the saint replied: ‘The Prophet is here and 
he is standing before you! He says that he never uttered these words!’ At 
that moment, the jurist had an unveiling and [he also] saw the Prophet.”** 
This possibility of verifying knowledge through seeing the Prophet was, 
according to al-Haythamī, “among the graces bestowed to saints as con- 
firmed by al-Ghazālī, Bārazī, al-Tāj al-Subkī, al- Afīf al-Yāfi 1 among the 
Shāfi īs, and Ourtūbī and Ibn Abī Jamra for the Mālikīs.” In other words, it 
was an accepted occurrence within orthodox Sunni scholarship at least by 
the 16th century. Such visions perhaps reflected “a more general epistemo- 
logical suspicion of written knowledge” among Muslim scholars, but some 
of the most accomplished visionaries—such as Abd al-Ghanī al-Nābulusī 
and Shah Walī-Allāh—were also some of Islam’s most prodigious writers.” 
Aside from Suyūtī's opinions mentioned above, there were several import- 
ant expositions of encountering the Prophet by Islamic scholars before al- 
Tijānī.” An early defense of the Tijaniyya from Mauritania foregrounded 
the justification for seeing the Prophet and sourced the verification of the 
practice to the “greatest of scholars": famous Sufis like al-Ghazālī and Ibn 
al- Arabi as well as the Maliki author of a/-Madkhal, Ibn al-Hajj al- Abdarī 
al-Fāsī (d.1336, Cairo), and the Egyptian Shafi scholar Jalal al-Din al- 
Suyūtī (d. 1505).?? 

Visionary encounters with the Prophet, whether experienced by al-Tijani 
or his close disciples, played a variety of functions in the foundation of the 
Tijaniyya. They served as sources for special prayers, provided testimony 
to the blessing of the Tijaniyya, and communicated teachings from the 
Prophet to al-Tijānī, to be shared with his students. Tijānī sources provide 
intimate details about these experiences of al-Tijani and of several import- 
ant disciples. There is often no reference to whether an encounter (/iga’) 
or witnessing (ru yd) occurred in a waking or dreaming state. According 
to the early Tijānī text, al-Jaysh al-kafil, the experiences of the Prophet's 
companions are enough to prove that witnessing the unseen world, such as 
angels or the spirits of the Prophets, while in a waking state is a verifiable 
reality. Here al-Shinjiti refers to the famous hadith where the Angel Gabriel 
appeared to the Prophet in the company of his companions to “teach them 
their religion.” “In denying the vision, the veiled ones say, “The spirit is 
part of the celestial world, and celestial is not perceived by [those in] the 
earthly [realm]’ . . . but did not the Prophet's companions see the Angel 
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Gabriel with their own eyes in while in this earthly abode?” Clearly the 
Tijānī understanding followed that of al-Ghazālī and Ibn al-'Arabi, that 
higher forms of spiritual unveiling allowed a person to perceive the un- 
seen in a waking state the same way others did in their sleep. According 
to Ibn al- Arabi, “The person who undergoes unveiling sees while he is 
awake what the dreamer sees while he is asleep.” Harazim observed that 
al-Tijānī rarely distinguished between dreaming and waking visions: *His 
sleeping became like his waking . . . these states of the distinguished folk 
are due to the victory of their spirit (rūh) over the bodily presence (dhāt), 
for the spirit is purity at its source.” As demonstrated later on, Harazim 
and other disciples also experienced similar states. 


The Visionary Experiences of Ahmad al-Tijānī 


There is no doubt that Ahmad al-Tijānī's own visionary experiences in- 
spired disciples to both follow him and to experience visionary realization 
themselves. The most cherished vision was of course the encounter with 
the Prophet Muhammad, but such experiences could also include meeting 
other Prophets, past saints, angels, or perceiving special prayers written 
on sheets of light. Sources speak to al-Tijānī's visionary experience in four 
broad categories: guidance in worldly affairs, instruction in religious or 
spiritual knowledge, reception of special prayers or invocations, and assur- 
ances of saintly rank. This latter topic is the subject of chapter 4. 

Sufism necessarily stressed the aspirant’s emptiness of worldly concerns 
in order to attain spiritual perfection. Al-Tijānī insisted, “As for the one 
connected to the divine presence, his state does not permit him to be occu- 
pied with [anything] other than God." Visionary experience as it relates 
to worldly affairs thus ideally manifested the Sufi’s desire to remember 
God in the process of his unavoidable involvement in the world. Explora- 
tion of this type of visionary experience provides interesting insight into 
the particular worldly challenges a Sufi may have faced in the process of 
occupying himself only with God. 

The most obvious quandary al-Tijānī faced was the matter of wealth 
or worldly provision. Early in his life, al-Tijānī had a visionary encoun- 
ter with Prophet Moses (Misa), where he asked him about his nephew 
Korah (Qartin) who turned his back on God because he had acquired im- 
mense wealth. 
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I saw our master Moses, in the form of our Prophet (alā nabīnā) upon 
him blessing and peace, and I said to him, “We have heard that Qartin 
saw the place where you wrote the Greatest Name (of God) that you 
threw into the sea to reveal the grave of our master Joseph (Yusuf), 
upon him peace. (It is said that) Oārūn took the Greatest Name from 
that place where you wrote it, and that he would cast it over the lo- 
cations of (buried) treasures, so that they appeared to him. From this 
he obtained immense wealth.” Moses said to me, “Yes (it is true).” 
So I asked him, “Does the knowledgeable one of God have a choice 
between wealth and poverty (al-fi 1 wa l-tark)?" He said to me, “Yes 
indeed, if he has obtained such a spiritual station."'?* 


Later in his life, al-Tijani did indeed become wealthy—so much so that the 
daily amount he gave in charity was considered one of his saintly miracles 
(karaàmát)."* Nonetheless, he was reportedly scrupulous about the sources 
of his income. He only accepted the lodging the Moroccan sultan provided 
for him after the Prophet appeared to him and gave him permission to 
accept it, provided the shaykh gave away in charity what he would have 
paid for the house.'”° 

Al-Tijānī's visionary experiences thus played an important role in his 
day-to-day affairs, although he was sometimes hesitant to seek guidance 
on worldly matters directly. ‘Alt Harazim, himself no stranger to visions of 
the Prophet, nonetheless remarked with obvious admiration: “The Prophet 
guaranteed for him whatever he asked, even with regards to worldly af- 
fairs." But al-Tijānī was apparently shy to ask the Prophet directly about 
such concerns, and often requested Harazim to serve as an intermediary. 
As Ahmad Sukayrij explained: “The greatest of the unique Muhammad- 
ans (al-afrad al-Muhammadiyün) employed intermediaries between them- 
selves and the Prophet in order to ask him what they wanted. They were 
unable to address him directly due to the intensity of their modesty (hayā ) 
before him, and their absorption in his beauty when meeting him. They 
would forget themselves and all of their needs in his presence." In this 
way, al-Tijani once asked Harazim to petition the Prophet to leave Fez and 
relocate to Syria due to the hostility of some of the city's scholars to the 
new Sufi order." Here was the Prophet's response for Harāzim to relay to 
al-Tijant: 

As for the response that you requested from me, I say to you: I know 

of this matter that has preoccupied your heart concerning residence 
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in the lands of the East, and the state of constriction and apprehen- 
sion visited upon you by your residence in the West (a/-Maghrib). But 
I inform you truthfully with something contrary to what you have 
heard from the mouths of people: know that the leaders and princes 
of the people of the East have no Islam, no religion, no honor (‘ahd) 
and no covenant (mithaq). Corruption has prevailed in all of their 
lands: including open wine drinking, fornication, and appropriation 
of peoples’ wealth. And if they do not desist contravening the Real, 
His religion, and His messenger, surely God will give the Christians 
victory over them."° 


The Prophet thus ordered al-Tijānī to stay in Fez and to appreciate the se- 
curity and blessing with which he was surrounded. Visionary experience 
clearly played an important role in al-Tijanr's worldly movements. 

Like other Muslim scholars before him, al-Tijani’s visionary experi- 
ence sometimes helped him answer questions pertaining to Islamic law 
or religious knowledge more broadly. For example, the Prophet appeared 
to him to allay obsessive juristic doubts over the purity of water used for 
ritual ablution.' On another occasion, there was a question concerning the 
ruling on giving the alms tax (zakat) to an unjust, oppressive ruler. The 
Prophet cursed such rulers, but told al-Tijani not to withhold the tax from 
them.'? A]-Tijani's more significant independent legal judgments (ijtihād) 
were sometimes influenced by visions of the Prophet. The shaykh advised 
followers, contrary to the Maliki legal school that most of them followed, 
to recite the basmala (“In the Name of God . . .") out loud before the rest 
of the Qur'an's opening chapter when the ritual prayer was to be recited. 
The adoption of the Shāfi T opinion in this matter was because, according 
to what the Prophet told him, there was a secret name of God contained in 
the basmala and what followed.'? 

The Prophet's visionary intervention in al-Tijānī's use of Sufi prayers 
was remarkably thorough. Al-Tijānī explained this to his followers by say- 
ing, “We do not make any remembrance except that God's Messenger has 
arranged it for us."!^ This statement comprehended the wide range of Sufi 
prayers, some of which were explored in chapter 2, that al-Tijani integrated 
into the practice of his new order from prior initiations." The most central 
prayer of the Tijāniyya, the “Prayer of Opening” (salat al-fatih), was sourced 
to the sixteenth-century Egyptian saint Muhammad al-Bakri through the 
obscure seventeenth-century Shādhilī prayer collection, the “Bosom Rose" 
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(wardat al-juyūb). Al-Bakri allegedly was given the prayer by an angel on 
a Sheet of light after spending “a long time in devotion to God, asking Him 
for the best way to invoke blessings on the Prophet, in which was found the 
reward and secret of all invocations.”'* A]-Tijani told Harazim: 


I was preoccupied with reciting the “Prayer of Opening what was 
Closed" (salāt al-fatih lima ughliq) when traveling to Tlemcen on the 
way back from pilgrimage, due to what I saw of its merit. As men- 
tioned in the “Bosom Rose” (Wardat al-juyūb), one recitation is equiv- 
alent to six hundred thousand of any other invocation (of blessing on 
the Prophet). The author of Wardat al-juyūb said that its composer 
was Muhammad al-Bakrī al-Siddiqi of Egypt. This saintly pole (qutb) 
said, “Truly, whoever recites the ‘Prayer of Opening’ once and does 
not enter Paradise, let him hold its author accountable before God."!? 


The narration continues that al-Tijani then left salāt al-fatih for another in- 
vocation of blessing on the Prophet, only to have the Prophet appear to him 
and command him to return to it, saying “No one has invoked blessing on 
me with anything better than salat al-fātih.””"* The Prophet informed him 
of its ultimate merit: “one recitation of it is equal to all the glorification of 
God that has ever occurred in the creation, every remembrance, and every 
supplication, large or small, and to the Qur'an six thousand times, as the 
Qur'an is included among the remembrances.” The later Moroccan Tijānī 
scholar Muhammad al-Nazīfī's four-volume commentary on salat al-fātih 
summarized the shaykh's dispersed statements on the subject to say that 
the best of all merits of the prayer was that the reciter would “die in the reli- 
gion of Islam,”'? and that salat al-fatih was the “secret of all prayers on the 
Prophet,” and thus equal in reward to 600,000 times any other invocation of 
blessing."? According to al-Tijānī, the Prophet was aware of salat al-fatih 
during his life, but he did not share it with his companions (sahāba)—al- 
though they received the reward of salat al-fatih together with the reward 
of all good deeds of the Muslims who came after them. The Prophet knew 
that “its appearance would not come in their time, so did not mention it to 
them... for God, knowing the weakness of the people of this time [of al- 
Tijānī], and the burden of distraction and corruption upon them, had mercy 
on them, and bestowed on them abundant reward for a simple good deed." "! 

Al-Tijānī insisted that this extraordinary merit was only for those who 
recited the prayer with permission from him or his inheritors, and who had 
certain faith that it was God's own prayer on the Prophet."? Unlike other 
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earlier prayers, the Prophet’s visionary confirmation to al-Tijānī of salāt al- 
fatih may have rescued it from relative obscurity. As mentioned in chapter 
I, the Egyptian Khalwatiyya seems to remember al-Tijānī as the “owner” 
(sāhib) of the prayer. The contemporary popularity of salāt al-fātih outside 
of the Tyaniyya (in the Shādhiliyya, Naqshbandiyya, or Murīdiyya) usually 
can be traced to contact with the Tijāniyya, where a Tijānī shaykh might 
transmit the prayer to a non-Tijani scholarly peer. The famous Moroccan 
scholar Muhammad b. Ja far al-Kattani (d. 1927), for example, opened every 
lecture with the recitation of salat al-fatih.?? He traced his authorization 
to do so from his teacher in the Islamic sciences, the Tijānī shaykh Ahmad 
al-Bannānī (d. 1889), “the highest scholar of his time" in Fez, who gave 
permission to al-Kattani in the prayer despite his student's lack of formal 
initiation into the Tijaniyya."^ Indeed, there is no record of Sufi communi- 
ties prior to al-Tijani paying much attention to the prayer, notwithstanding 
those associated directly with al-Bakri, such as the scholar-saints of Tim- 
buktu earlier mentioned. Al-Tijani himself claimed, “There is no one on 
the face of the earth that is able to grant permission in this (salāt al-fatih) 
except me, or one who has entered among my companions in the tarīga.”!?> 

There were of course other prayers the Prophet allegedly gave to al- 
Tijānī that were entirely unknown to the previous Sufi tradition. The most 
famous of these was the “Jewel of Perfection" (Jawharat al-kamāl), which 
when recited a certain number of times brought immense reward: “the 
Prophet will love him with a special love, and he will not die until he be- 
comes one of the saints"? Two other prayers al-Tijānī obtained directly 
from the Prophet included the aforementioned “Ruby of Realities” (Yagūtat 
al-hagā iq), and the “Invocation of the Unseen concerning the Ahmadan 
Reality" (salat al-ghaybiyya f1 l-haqiqa al-Ahmadiyya). According to the 
Jawāhir al-ma ani: “Our master the Messenger of God, blessing and peace 
upon him, granted these prayers from his noble flooding grace (min faydihi 
I-sharif) in a state of wakefulness to our Shaykh Abū l-Abbas (Ahmad al- 
Tijàni).""" More precisely, the prayers are attributed to a divine inspiration 
(wahy) delivered to al-Tijani in the presence of the Prophet. Concerning 
salat al-ghaybiyya, al-Tijani explained, “It is so named because it emerged 
from the unseen (al-ghayb): it was not composed by anyone.""* Such ac- 
counts suggest that al-Tijani continually reminded his disciples that it was 
the Prophet himself who had arranged their Sufi practices. 

The intensity of al-Tijanr's waking encounter in Abū Samghūn that 
served as the foundation for the Tijaniyya was such that later Tijānīs 
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sometimes considered the Prophet Muhammad as the real shaykh of their 
Sufi path. Umar Tal thus suggested that al-Tijānī's path was the Tarīga 
Muhammadiyya because the Prophet was the true “guarantor” for al- 
Tijanr's disciples: “He is their guarantor (a/-dāmin), and the patron of their 
affair in a special way. Every one of them [Tijānīs] has written between his 
eyes the seal of the Prophet, ‘Muhammad the Messenger of God,’ and on 
his heart and back, ‘Muhammad the son of ‘Abdallah.’ And on his head is a 
crown of light, on which is written, “The Tariqa Tijāniyya, founded on the 
Muhammadan reality. "?? Indeed, after al-Tijānī illumination at the Proph- 
et’s hands, Tijānī sources claim that the Prophet kept the shaykh constant 
company. According to Ibn al-Mashrī, “He informed me that (Muhammad) 
the master of existence never departs from him at any time, and this is the 
greatest of all miracles.”" A later source explains: “Among the graces with 
which God honored him was the waking vision of the Prophet, continu- 
ously and ever, so that it was never absent from him for the twinkling of 
an eye. And he was honored with being able to ask the Prophet anything 
and seeking counsel from him in small and weighty matters. And he un- 
derwent training at his hands. This is the highest of all graces granted to 
the people of knowledge.” This claim appears more subtly in the Jawāhir 
al-maani. When asked about the statement of Abū l--Abbās al-Mursī (d. 
1287, Alexandria), the inheritor of the Abū l-Hasan al-Shādhilī, “Were the 
Prophet to be veiled from me for the blink of eye, I would cease to count 
myself among the Muslims,” Harazim reports al-Tijānī's response: “This 
specialty was not only for al-Mursī, but it belongs to the ‘pole of poles’ 
(qutb al-agtāb) in each time. Since his occupying the chair of axial saint- 
hood (gutbāniyya), there is never a veil between him and God’s Messenger. 
Indeed, since the majesty of God’s Messenger appeared in the presence of 
witnessing from the presence of the unseen, the eye of the ‘pole of poles’ 
has taken up residence in witnessing him. He is not veiled from him for a 
moment.” As the next chapter discusses, the qutb al-agtāb was among 
the saintly positions of which the Prophet assured al-Tijānī. The intriguing 
reference to the enduring reality of qutbaniyya perpetually gazing at the 
Prophet emphasizes the position's persistent reality in creation, and per- 
haps a distinctive doctrinal contribution of the Tijaniyya to the concept. 
In any case, by the time ‘Alt Harazim finished writing the Jawāhir al- 
ma àni in 1798, al-Tijānī had taken to concealing these visionary encoun- 
ters, along with his saintly miracles (karāmāt) more generally.? After 
narrating a number of visions of the shaykh, Harazim explained, *He had 
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numerous visions, but these were the ones for which I was present in the 
beginning of his affair. As for now, he does not mention any of them, except 
very rarely . . . these days, praise to God, the Prophet (simply) informs him 
of his spiritual station (maqam), and God's covenant in it." 


The Visionary Experiences of al-Tijanr's Disciples 


Several close disciples of Ahmad al-Tijānī played important roles in elabo- 
rating the distinction of their shaykh and of the new Sufi order he transmit- 
ted. There is no doubt that several of these disciples had their own unique 
personalities and reputations for saintliness, perhaps only rivaled among 
their saintly peers by al-Tijānī himself. Once, a future disciple, ‘Alt Amlās, 
entered the Tijani zawiya in Fez. Upon seeing him, al-Tijani said, “I saw 
that man among the council of saints (dīwān al-awliya’), but I do not know 
his name.” After initiation in the Tyaniyya, al-Tijani remarked that Amlas 
had reached a spiritual station only attained by three saints every thousand 
years. Even so, when Amlas was presumptuous enough to don al-Tijanr's 
turban when visiting him in his house, he experienced such intense divine 
manifestation (fajallā), that he stood “with his eyes bulging out of his head 
from the secret that it had contained,” and became ill for some time.” 
Adnani reads these sorts of interchanges as an early challenge or testing of 
al-Tijānī's spiritual claims by prominent disciples, many of whom had al- 
ready developed their own saintly reputations; thus representing a series of 
“difficulties encountered by disciples disorientated by the rank of Ahmad 
al-Tijānī.”"* This may have been partially true: disciples clearly sought to 
verify al-Tijānī's claims for themselves. But disciple articulations appear 
to stress not only their successful verification of these claims, but also the 
opportunity these claims provided for their further, personal spiritual re- 
alization. This opportunity explains, in my opinion, Adnani’s second iden- 
tified tension in the early Tijāniyya: that between various elite disciples of 
al-Tijānī who competed for proximity with the shaykh."" Noteworthy here 
is not that people tested and disagreed with each other within the context of 
Sufi realization—human beings are after all human beings—but that such 
controversies were reconciled into a cohesive narrative of positive spiritual 
verification and actualization. The visionary experience of disciples in fact 
became a key means of the Tijaniyya's popularization. This section focuses 
on two such prominent disciples but first considers the general contours of 
disciples’ visions and spiritual experiences. 
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Disciples appear in sources first of all as earnest seekers of their own 
spiritual realization. The ability to meet the Prophet was certainly a pri- 
mary source of attraction to the new order. The Tunisian scholar Ibrāhīm 
al-Riyāhī (d. 1850) made his first request upon entering the Tijāniyya at 
the hand of ‘Alt Harazim in 1802, “the continuous vision of the Prophet, 
God's blessing and peace upon him, without doubt or confusion.”"* After 
his establishment in Fez, even the Moroccan sultan Mawlay Sulayman (d. 
1822) sought out al-Tijānī in order to meet the Prophet.’ After becoming 
al-Tijānī's disciple, the imam at the mosque of Mawlay Idris, Muhammad 
b. Ahmad al-Sanüsi (d. 1841), used to periodically become quiet while 
teaching the hadith collection of al-Bukhārī. When asked why, he said 
that at those times the Prophet would appear to him, and he would become 
silent in the awe of the Prophet's presence.” Another scholarly disciple in 
Fez, Ahmad Bannis, was cured from a grave illness after seeing al-Tijani 
in the presence of the Prophet."' Another close disciple, ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
b. Ahmar, saw al-Tijani after his passing with the Prophet in the Tijani 
záwiya, saying to him, “Here you are, and here is your Prophet."'? Tijānī 
sources claim that the Prophet appeared to al-Tijani to tell him of his love 
for all of al-Tijānī's disciples, as earlier mentioned. Muhammad al-Ghālī, 
himself a descendant of the Prophet, reportedly heard directly from the 
Prophet after becoming a disciple of al-Tijani, “You are the son of the be- 
loved, and you have taken the tarīga of the beloved."!? In another instance, 
the Prophet allegedly guaranteed complete gnosis and grand illumination 
for ten of al-Tijanr's most elite disciples.'* 

Several disciples testified to their love of al-Tijānī through their own 
saintly miracles. Ibn al-Mashrī, known in Tijānī sources as “the jurist” 
(al-fagīh), once was riding through the desert and passed the tomb of a non- 
Tijani saint. The hooves of his horse sank in the sand, and he was unable 
to pass until he called out to the saint in his tomb, *By God, if you do not 
free my horse, I will complain about you to the Shaykh whose power of 
disposition is in you.” "Alī al-Tamasini (d. 1844), the shaykh's designated 
successor after his death, used to visit al-Tijani in Fez, teleporting himself 
from eastern Algeria with “one step." Al-Tijānī reprimanded him: “If you 
desire connection to me for the sake of God, do not come to me except 
by the external rules of the common folk.” Prohibited from visiting his 
shaykh so quickly, al-Tamāsīnī resorted to teleporting gifts to al-Tijānī. 
Once fresh dates appeared on the shaykh's prayer rug in front of a congre- 
gation. At his disciples’ surprise, al-Tijani said, “This is the doing of that 
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man, the joker (bahlil),’ meaning al-Tamāsīnī, who was in Algeria at the 
time. When the shaykh later saw his disciple, he asked him, “What got 
into you?” He said, “My master, please forgive me. At the time, I was in 
my garden, and a servant brought me fresh dates. They pleased me greatly 
when I saw them, and I wanted them to arrive to you still fresh. This idea 
overcame me, so I threw them to you.” Once again, al-Tijānī reminded al- 
Tamāsīnī to refrain from such open miracles. 

Other disciple experiences communicated lasting understandings to sub- 
sequent followers of the Tijāniyya. Muhammad al-Ghālī (d. 1829, Mecca), 
the later initiator of Umar Tal in Medina Arabia, once saw al-Tijānī in 
a dream after his passing. He said to his shaykh, “My master, you have 
gone away and left us.” Al-Tijani told him, “I am not absent from you, nor 
have I left you. I have only been transferred from the earthly abode to an 
abode of lights.” Indeed, al-Tijānī had told another student Ahmad Kalla 
Bannānī while he was still alive, “My disciple (sāhibī) is never absent 
from me for the blinking of an eye."'? Later Tijānī scholars were no doubt 
influenced by such narrations in their general conclusion, “This is among 
the saintly miracles of our master, that his spiritual energy (himma) is with 
the disciple wherever he is.”'°° But it was the disciples’ ability to meet the 
Prophet directly that helped popularize the Tijāniyya. Such capacity is best 
demonstrated by two of al-Tijānī's disciples: Muhammad al-Damrawi and 
‘Ali Harazim. 


Muhammad b. al- Arabi al-Tazi al-Damrāwī 


The end of the second volume of Harazim's Jawahir al-ma'àni contains an 
intriguing account of one disciple, the Algerian Muhammad b. al-Arabr 
al-Damrāwī (d. 1798), who used to experience the waking vision of the 
Prophet Muhammad twenty-four times every day. The Prophet came to al- 
Damrawi and recited for him a poem, told him to memorize the verses and 
recite them to al-Tijānī. Included in the poem were the following verses: 


By the truth of the truth you see God's reality... 

Drown yourself in the sea of Divine oneness, and you will see 
His oneness 

Veils will be lifted until you see what is not real by its opposite. 


Later the Prophet came again to al-Damrawi to provide an explanation: 
"Listen to what I tell you, and memorize what you hear from me con- 
cerning these verses I previously ordered you to memorize. Write their 
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meaning with certainty, and give it to al-Tijānī. Tell him . . ^ What follows 
is a lengthy explanation, interspersed with the sort of exhortations a master 
would give his disciple: “Tell him to exert effort in worship and contraven- 
ing his carnal self (nafs).” Or, “Tell him that the people of divine manifes- 
tation (ahl al-tajalla) are those who inherit my spiritual station ('magām).”5! 

This intriguing account suggests that disciples participated alongside 
the shaykh in visionary experience. Such participation meant that disciples 
sometimes assisted the shaykh in the realization of knowledge, or least 
served as the means by which al-Tyani learned from the Prophet. It seems 
that al-Tijānī's space for spiritual retreat in Abi Samghūn was divided in 
two, one room for al-Tijānī and another for al-Damrawi.'* On one occa- 
sion, the Prophet told al-Tijānī to visit al-Damrawi and treat him kindly, 
as “he has a right upon you"? But the commendation was mutual. Once 
al-Damrawi expressed his love for al-Tijani to the Prophet. The Prophet 
revealed to him, “If not for this love of yours for al-Tijānī, you never would 
have seen me.”!*4 

Al-Damrāwī's visionary experiences in fact mirrored those of al-Tijānī 
in many ways. His visions similarly provided him with guidance, knowl- 
edge, prayers, and insight into spiritual stations. Despite his young age, he 
was considered al-Tijānī's inheritor (Ahalifa), to whom al-Tijani sometimes 
sent his disciples to learn from. On one occasion, al-Tijānī sent his com- 
panion al-Hajj Musaqqam to al-Damrāwī. Musaqqam’s horse died on the 
way, but then al-Damrawi sent a spirit (rūhānī) at his command to enter 
the horse and bring it back to life. When Musaqqam reached his destina- 
tion, al-Damrawi called the spirit out and the horse collapsed. Clearly, 
al-Damrawi might have asserted his own claim to sainthood and gathered 
about him his own circle of students had he so desired. 

Otherwise, al-Damrawi's own story was quite different from al- 
Tijānī's."* He did not have a scholarly training. Before finding al-Tijānī, he 
was affiliated to a branch of the Shadhiliyya passing through Ibn Azūz, 
a famous esotericist from Marrakech whom al-Tijānī famously labeled 
"the Satan of this [Muslim] community" for his misuse of talismans and 
other occult sciences. After obtaining illumination at al-Tijānī's hands, 
al-Damrāwī's beautiful countenance became the talk of ‘Ayn Madr, the 
birthplace ofal-Tijānī where he had come to reside. Some of the townsmen, 
rivals to the Tijānī family," eventually could no longer bear their wives’ 
incessant admiration for al-Damrawi, so they murdered him. It was only 
after his death that "Alī Harazim became known as al-Tijānī's khalīfa, and 
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himself played an increasing role as visionary intermediary between al- 
Tijani and the Prophet. 

Al-Damrāwī is perhaps best known in the Tijāniyya for having received 
special prayers from the Prophet in his various waking encounters. Among 
those who knew him best was Ibn al-Mashrī, who testified: "When he be- 
came illuminated by the greatest treasure, the waking encounter with the 
master of all nations, our master Muhammad, God’s blessing and peace 
upon him and his family, there emerged from him strange secrets and won- 
drous methods, such that intellects were astounded.”** The context for Ibn 
al-Mashrī's description was namely al-Damrawt’s drafting of the prayer, 
Yāgūtat al-mahtāj fī salat ‘ala sahib al-mi raj (“The Ruby of Necessity in 
the Prayer on the Master of Ascension").? This prayer on the Prophet is 
essentially a collection of different invocations of blessing on the Prophet 
arranged according to the letters of the Arabic alphabet. By way of ex- 
ample, one stanza reads: *O God, send blessings and peace on our master 
and prophet and patron Muhammad, and upon the family of our master 
Muhammad; for every tear that falls from every eye, furrowing the cheeks 
in fear of God." According to Ibn al-Mashri, al-Damrawi recorded the 
prayer at the Prophet's dictation, with ease and in beautiful Arabic without 
reference to any book, despite al-Damrawr's own lack of book-learning. 
“I knew him since he was young,” Ibn al-Mashri remarked, “and I know 
that he was not acquainted with the craft of writing or the arrangement 
of words. So I learned that he was taught from the ocean of overflow- 
ing grace."*! [bn al-Mashrī would later compose a commentary on this 
prayer, called al-Siraj al-wahhaj. When asked about the prayer’s merit, 
al-Damrawi simply related what the Prophet told him about it: “Pass it to 
the believers for them to read it, and encourage them to do so, for they will 
derive benefit from it if God wills.” But later al-Damrāwī added, “Whoever 
persists in reading it, he is guaranteed without doubt to see the Prophet 
either in a dream or while awake." 

Another prayer of the Tijāniyya sourced to al-Damrāwī was the secret 
“Circle of Lights" (Dawr al-anwar), the transmission of which was appar- 
ently restricted to the elite of the shaykh's companions. The content of this 
prayer is not contained in published sources. Ahmad Sukayrij only refers 
to the prayer cryptically: 


Praise to God, I happened upon a great treasure in his [al-Damrawi’s] 
blessed handwriting. It was a letter he wrote to our master [al-Tijani], 
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may God be pleased with him. In it, he informed him that he had 
received authorization from the Prophet in a secret among secrets: 
the “circle of lights” that no one would obtain unless God had fore- 
ordained he would be one of the chosen. He mentioned to him some 
of the great specialties of this prayer, and matters that should not be 
written here unless delusional imbeciles should come upon it.!* 


Elsewhere Sukayrij emphasized that the Prophet commanded al-Damrāwī 
“to provide it [dawr al-anwar] to our master (al-Tijānī), along with its ex- 
planation.” Sukayrij makes clear he himself had the prayer. There is also 
evidence of the prayer's continued transmission among select followers of 
Ibrahim Niasse (d. 1975, Senegal)."* While neither the “Ruby of Neces- 
sity" or the "Circle of Lights" were among the foundational prayers of the 
Tijaniyya, al-Damrawi certainly represented the disciple’s potential to re- 
ceive his own prayers through visionary experience. The fact that al-Tijānī 
readily received these prayers from disciples demonstrates his cultivation 
of spiritual experience as a participatory medium shared between shaykh 
and disciple. 

There is also indication that the knowledge al-Damrawi received from 
visions was incorporated into the Tijani tradition. Once al-Damrāwī was 
asked whether animals will enter Paradise or just humans. He related: “I 
was perplexed by their question, and knew not how to answer. Then I met 
the Prophet and I asked him about this. He informed me that some would 
indeed enter Paradise, they being the animals of the prophets, messen- 
gers, and saints, and the animals that died in jihad, and those ridden in 
the pilgrimage, and others like this who died in the way of God." In any 
case, continued the Prophet to al-Damrawi, this Paradise was not like the 
Paradise for those of intellect, but was filled with lush meadows and other 
things loved by animals. Al-Damrawi described this encounter in a letter 
to al-Tijānī; and the later Tijani tradition narrated al-Damrawi’s experience 
as part of its primary sources. 


Alī Harāzim al-Barrāda 
Similar to al-Damrāwī, ‘Alī Harazim's visionary experience played an im- 
portant role in the elaboration of the practice and doctrine of the Tijani- 
yya. Most significantly, Harazim also served as an occasional intermediary 
between the Prophet and al-Tijānī. According to the Mashahid, al-Tijānī 
entrusted him with posing certain difficult questions to the Prophet, in 
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addition to the more mundane queries mentioned above. Examples of such 
questions included the relationship between the divine names and the an- 
gels connected to them, or whether or not the reward for the utterance of 
the angels created from a human’s recitation of the prayer salat al-fatih 
was awarded to the reciter in addition to the reward he received for his own 
recitation. The Prophet’s answer in this latter case was that God created the 
angels at the moment of the prayer’s recitation, without any other reason. 
The reciter received this reward even after death, since the angels created 
at his recitation continued to invoke blessings on the Prophet until the end 
of time.’ 

Alī Harazim’s Mashāhid contains more everyday details of the close 
relationship between the Prophet and al-Tijānī. As mentioned above, Ti- 
jani sources conceptualize al-Tijani’s use of Harazim as an intermedi- 
ary with the Prophet as being due to al-Tijānī's respect for the Prophet, 
and his being shy to query him about trivial matters. The contemporary 
shaykh al-Tijānī Cissé further explained that the Prophet used Harāzim as 
an intermediary as a further grace to al-Tijani, just as God had used the 
Angel Gabriel as an intermediary with the Prophet to facilitate communi- 
cation without the weight of direct manifestation, “even though God can 
certainly speak with the Prophet directly.”! In any case, the Mashahid 
chronicles the Prophet’s guidance to al-Tijānī in all manner of affairs, 
from warning specific disciples from talking too much,'” to encourage- 
ment for the construction of the main Tijānī lodge (zawiya),"' to advice 
on when and where to travel (such as the Prophet's prohibition of moving 
to Syria as mentioned above). Much of the Prophet's worldly advice to 
al-Tijānī was bracketed by a warning concerning the corruption of the 
age. Al-Tijani should avoid unnecessary talk, for example, because "evil 
has gained sovereignty (istawā) over this age (zaman), and oppression 
and injustice have proliferated."!? 

These passages appear to reveal an intimate shaykh-disciple relationship 
that existed between the Prophet and al-Tijānī through visionary experi- 
ence, in this case witnessed by al-Tijānī's own disciple Harazim. For ex- 
ample, the Prophet had apparently become aware of an unbearable heat in 
al-Tijānī's body as a result of certain litanies. Harazim related to al-Tijānī: 


I was reciting my litany (wird) in the middle of the night after per- 
forming two prayer cycles, and he [the Prophet] came and said to me: 
“O ‘All, tell your shaykh and your teacher that we have come to know 
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by touch (lams) of the heat that has overwhelmed (/adat) him in a 
great flood, so that he has come to fear destruction. But that is a result 
of the recitation [of God's greatest name] that he has been reciting. 
Surely with this recitation the heat will increase beyond what he has 
previously experienced.” 


Here al-Tijānī's human frailty was on display: his body suffered from the 
weight of God's secret “greatest name" to the point he feared the recitation 
might destroy him. The Prophet encouraged him to continue nonetheless. 
The Tunisian scholar Ibrahim al-Riyahi would later tell of a related expe- 
rience of Harazim himself. After leaving Fez for his last trip to the Hyaz, 
Harazim came to stay with al-Riyahi in Tunis. He told al-Riyahi not to 
enter his room until he had finished his remembrance. After some time, 
al-Riyahi became worried and entered to find no one there. After some 
time, Harazim came out of the locked room and explained, “When a gnos- 
tic recites the greatest name (of God), he dissolves (yadhüb), and when 
he finishes, he returns as he was."'^ In other words, Harazim apparently 
experienced a similar intense manifestation through God's greatest name 
that overwhelmed his physical condition. 

But the heat in al-Tijānī's body, according to the Mashahid, had a further 
secret beyond God's greatest name. In another vision with the Prophet, 
Harāzim related to al-Tijānī the underlying reason for the heat: 


Know, my master, that I saw the Prophet, God's blessing and peace 
upon him, sitting on your right side on the couch. He smiled at you 
and his light emerged from his honorable breast and pervaded your 
whole body and every hair of your head. He said, “O ‘Ali, tell your 
master and your shaykh that he has been complaining for some time 
about the increasing heat [in his body]. But I advise him to be patient. 
I have not revealed to him the truth of the matter, but I will do so now. 
... Say to him, ‘Have I not informed you time after time that I do 
not depart from you for the blink of an eye? And if I do not separate 
myself from you, and my light is always with me, never separating 
from me, then my light is the permanent state of your bodily pres- 
ence (dhāf). It will never pass, and will remain for all eternity. And 
know that my light is always increasing and ascending. This heat will 
always increase due to the intensity of my light’s inhabitation (hulul 
nūrī) of your bodily presence. "5 
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The shaykh experienced heat in his body (jism) because the Prophet’s light 
had come to dwell inside his bodily presence (dhāf). This passage of course 
speaks to the notion of knowledge as light coming to inhabit the human 
presence. The nature of true human actualization is here revealed as the 
inhabitation of the Prophet's light inside an individual, an inhabitation that 
burned away the self's impurities. 

Harazim’s visions are meant to serve as witness to the extraordinary in- 
timacy between the Prophet and al-Tijani. This intimacy included certain 
expressions of human fallibility. Al-Tijānī thus confided that he had ear- 
lier sometimes felt distracted during his remembrance of God. Harazim 
included in the Mashahid a letter he found from al-Tijānī. Al-Tijānī wrote: 
“I expressed my regret to God and His Messenger, God's blessing and 
peace upon him, that I was unable to make my heart present in all of 
the litanies the Messenger had ordered me to persist in reciting.” The 
Prophet told him to focus on two particular acts of worship: two extra 
prayer cycles and reciting a special prayer of glorification called "the 
key of axial sainthood” (miftāh al-gutbāniyya). Al-Tijani wrote: “I sup- 
plicated (God) by the grace and generosity of God's Messenger, until the 
Prophet said to me that, with the performance of these two prayer cycles 
and the glorification, I would obtain the station of the ‘Pole of poles’ and 
the ‘greatest of unique ones’ (a/-fardāniyya al- uzmā). Even if my perfor- 
mance was only by the recitation of my tongue and devoid of the presence 
of heart, I would nonetheless obtain the aforementioned goal.""6 This rare 
passage, together with the reference to bodily constraint above, reveal the 
very human concerns of al-Tijani even as he ascended through the great- 
est of spiritual stations. Of course, such accounts invoke a certain human 
vulnerability common to Islamic sainthood. The Prophet in fact com- 
municates his warning in this regard to al-Tijani through Harazim, “You 
know that no servant [of God] is infallible (ma'süm). Even if he is among 
the elect, or has the highest of spiritual ranks, he is not infallible.” "” But to 
fairly contextualize Harazim's inclusion of such passages, these accounts 
should be read in dialogue with others pointing to al-Tijanr's exemplary 
conduct and spiritual focus. For Tijani disciples, the momentary lack of 
presence in al-Tijanr's remembrance was the result of his absorption in 
God, not ordinary negligence. As Ibrahim Niasse quotes al-Wasiti (d. 
932) to say, “Those who remember His remembrance are more heedless 
than those who forget His remembrance, for the remembrance is other 
than He.""* 
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The Mashāhid is thus an invaluable resource for the examination of no- 
tions of spiritual authority at the foundation of the Tijāniyya. Aside from 
containing disciple testimony to al-Tijānī's spiritual claims, the work mod- 
els shaykh-disciple relations that remain the core practice of any Sufi com- 
munity. Most explicitly, ‘Ali Harazim demonstrates the importance of disci- 
ple experience in the formation of such communities. On several occasions, 
the Prophet interceded with al-Tijani on behalf of Harazim. For example, 
the Prophet appeared to Harazim and ordered him to tell al-Tijānī the fol- 
lowing: “We have commanded the servant (khadīm) ‘Ali Harazim to act by 
our command on your behalf... and I have told you more than once that he 
is from me, and I am from him. He is under my protection and guardian- 
ship, and this is a grace from God and a pre-eternal divine decree. Also, he 
is the intermediary for you in [dispensing] all that comes to you from God 
and from me. You must honor him when he comes to you, even though he is 
your servant and your disciple.”” The disciple’s role as an active participant 
in the reception and elaboration of a new Sufi order is here advanced by 
the Prophet himself. Elsewhere the Prophet informs al-Tijānī, *O Ahmad, 
know that we have given permission to the servant Alī Harazim in all three 
degrees of [the prayer] ‘the opener of what was closed’ (salat al-fatih lima 
ughlag): its apparent degree, its hidden degree, and the hidden of hidden 
degrees. In each of these three degrees his permission is comprehensive 
and everlasting."*? The remarkably pervasive presence of the Prophet in 
the life of al-Tijānī and his disciples is difficult to miss. Here the Prophet 
sometimes took on the role of initiator of the shaykh’s own disciples; and in 
some cases, used them to initiate the shaykh. In the Mashahid, "Alī Harazim 
attests that he found “an old paper" on which al-Tijānī had written, as if to 
remind himself: “My path is the Tarīga Muhammadiyya, given to me by the 
Prophet, from him to me. And my disciples are his disciples." *! According 
to the twentieth-century Moroccan Tyant scholar, al-Ahsan al-Ba‘qili (d. 
1949), the direct connection to the Prophet was among the conditions of 
the Tijāniyya: “Whoever enters this path and is veiled from him for even 
one breath, he should repent to God, knowing that he left a condition of 
the fariqa."'? While this exaggeration was probably not taken literally by 
most Tijanis, there is no doubt such direct connection to the Prophet has 
remained a central preoccupation for many within the Tijāniyya. 
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Conclusion 


Analysis of human potentiality and visionary experience at the founda- 
tion of the Tijāniyya lends itself to provocative conclusions concerning 
realization of the human condition. For Tijānīs, the Tijāniyya is the fullest 
actualization of Tarīga Muhammadiyya: it owes its entire existence to the 
direct intervention of the Prophet Muhammad in visionary encounters. 
This chapter has demonstrated that disciples, not only al-Tijani himself, 
played formative roles in testifying to the reality of this new Sufi order 
through their own visionary experiences. Al-Tijānī and key disciples such 
as al-Damrawi and Harazim were recipients of special knowledge, poetic 
verses, advice, warnings, and special prayers that the Prophet often ordered 
them to exchange with each other. Sometimes the Prophet interceded be- 
tween the shaykh and specific disciples. Indeed, the Prophet once appeared 
to al-Tyani to order him to reconcile with a disciple whom he distanced, 
and to promote him as a lieutenant (muqaddam) of the Tijaniyya.? Al- 
Tijanrs Tariqa Muhammadiyya was thus most explicitly a methodology 
of tahgīg: both in terms of human actualization and spiritual verification. 
Significantly, both the shaykh and his disciples participated in this path of 
verification. 

The visionary experience alluded to here was clearly not limited to the 
Tijāniyya, but rather unfolds within an apparent popularization of “true 
visions" in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. According to ‘Abd 
al-Ghanī al-Nabulusr's magisterial work on dreams and visions, 7a fir al- 
anam, the Prophet once said in hadith, “Whoever does not believe in the 
true vision (a/-ru yā al-sáliha) does not believe in God and the last day.”** 
When Mustafa al-Bakri (the shaykh of Mahmüd al-Kurdī, who earlier ini- 
tiated al-Tijani into the Khalwatiyya order) received spiritual authorization 
from al-Nābulusī in a vision and later sought to confirm with his teacher in 
person, al-Nabulusi reprimanded him: “I gave you permission. I gave you 
permission. The two worlds are one.” 

However, visionary experience in Sufism, the Tijāniyya notwithstand- 
ing, was still largely confined to the realm of saintly miracles (karamat). 
In other words, such experiences did not take the place of learning from 
living teachers, and they certainly could not justify the contravening of 
the sacred law. The Tijaniyya laid particular emphasis on hiding miracles, 
and al-Tijani was widely cited as saying, "An act of righteousness is bet- 
ter than one thousand miraculous fetes." 56 Elsewhere al-Tijānī defined the 
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best of saintly miracles as the saint’s continuous increase in “gnosis, love, 
and divine proximity.” The later renowned Tijānī shaykh Ibrahim Niasse 
thus emphasized to disciples, “The one who experiences visions is not bet- 
ter than the one who does not.”!!8 Elsewhere Niasse articulated remarkably 
similar sentiments to those of al-Hasan al-Yūsī concerning visionary expe- 
rience earlier cited, writing: "These visions that are counted among glad 
tidings (mubashshirat) are considered in secret, for they do not change the 
external rules, as is well known in the established sacred law (sharī a)? 
In another letter, Niasse was more emphatic: “We [Tijanis] are the Malamatt 
masters, and we are concerned with concealing spiritual stations (maqamat) 
and leaving aside saintly miracles (karamat). Whoever has a vocation is oc- 
cupied in it, and whoever has work is busy with it. We do not make claims 
to any special merit or peculiarity. We are not concerned with contravening 
normality or gaining information by spiritual unveiling, for all of this is 
but the menstruation of saints (kayd al-rijal).’'° The notion that the saint 
cannot avoid miracles but must hide them was well established in the prior 
Sufi tradition,” and indeed at the foundation of the Tijaniyya. Al-Tijānī and 
his close disciples mostly exchanged accounts of their visionary experiences 
in personal correspondence. When meetings with the Prophet were made 
public, these were normally at the express command ofthe Prophet himself. 
Similarly, the Prophet later commanded al-Tijani to stay silent about his 
unceasing visionary encounters with the Prophet.'” 

There seems little benefit then in comparisons of visionary experience 
between various Sufi saints, except to recognize certain trends and elabo- 
rations over time. The appearance of the Prophet at the foundation of the 
Tyaniyya may have been distinctive in terms of frequency and intimacy 
expressed, but it was not unprecedented. Visionary experiences are more 
valuable for the insights they provide into notions of saintly authority within 
a given Sufi community, and especially the relationship between shaykh and 
disciple. Visionary experience for the early Tijānī community demonstrates 
the surprising accent on individual human actualization for both al-Tijani 
and his disciples. Notions of saintly authority, formulation of Sufi litanies, 
and religious and worldly knowledge were all articulated in dialogue be- 
tween the founding shaykh and his close students. 

This chapter has argued that visionary experience was the result of a 
more general discourse on human actualization, which may be described 
as a version of “Islamic humanism” as it referenced a universal human 
condition. Indeed, ‘Umar Tāls central Tijānī text a/-Rimah admits of 
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non-Muslims being capable of miracles such as walking on water and see- 
ing the unseen.’ It is an intriguing coincidence to find this notion of an 
Islamic humanism, which invoked a common humanity between Muslims 
and non-Muslims, articulated on the very eve of the Muslim world’s polit- 
ical eclipse and occupation by non-Muslim Europe. It may be that such an 
orientation allowed many Muslims to live peacefully and actually spread 
Islam under colonial occupation, emphasizing shared discourses of justice 
and human dignity over religious exclusivism. As Ibrahim Niasse would 
remark at the end of French colonialism in West Africa: “A believer can 
live for a long time with those of no faith, but he will not last long with the 
unjust.””* The present-day scholar al-Tijānī b. "Alī Cissé explained his un- 
derstanding of the Tyani perspective, “Islam is a religion of virtue and rec- 
onciliation toward the whole of the human race... the religion of Islam is 
a religion of tolerance and mercy that encompasses the entirety of human- 
kind,” and this through the realization of a “higher humanity” in emulation 
of the Prophet Muhammad." Islamic humanism, though based in the ide- 
alized potentiality of the human creation, also could be seen as a practical 
orientation that might facilitate peaceful interaction between Muslims and 
non-Muslims. The argument here is not that Muslims of “realized human 
potentiality” never go to war or never disagree with others. Reichmuth 
points out that “respect for human dignity” cannot be prescribed “by legal 
or political means” but “remains bound to the credibility and reliability of 
human relations, and even more to their mutuality."?$ The breakdown of 
human relations, as with instances of mutual respect and cooperation, is 
an apparent historical inevitability. The eighteenth-century articulation of 
an Islamic humanism is all the more noteworthy because it came at a time 
of immense political and social uncertainty. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


The Seal of Muhammadan Sainthood 
and Hidden Pole 


OWARD THE END OF his life, some visitors asked Shaykh Ahmad 
al-Tijānī, “If your companions have been given what has not been 
given the greatest axial saints (agtāb), where does that leave you?” 
He responded, “I am nothing but a poor man (miskin).”! As a manifestation 
of divine favor rather than individual merit, Islamic sainthood never set 
itself in opposition to human frailty. Claims to high spiritual rank are thus 
not inconsistent with the humility inseparable from the human condition, 
reflecting divine bestowal rather than personal ascription. “The meaning of 
miskin;" al-Tijānī explained, “is contained in the Prophet’s words, "O God, 
raise me among the needy (ihyani miskinan).’ It is the locus of God's gaze 
in His creation” As the focus of divine “gaze,” the saint and his claims 
were not to be taken lightly. Al-Tijani warned his contemporaries: “We do 
not take the sanctity (hurma) of our saintly masters lightly, and we are not 
negligent in venerating them. Whoever venerates the sanctity of the saints, 
both alive and dead, God will exalt his own sanctity. Whoever disparages 
them, God humiliates him and is angry with him. We do not overlook the 
sanctity of the saints?” Al-Tijanr's own assertions of paradigmatic saint- 
hood must be read in this context: although they were meant as an expres- 
sion of divine grace rather than personal merit, they were also meant to be 
taken seriously. And as the visitors’ question reveals above, such expres- 
sions foregrounded the spiritual aspiration of disciples. Al-Tijanr's claim 
to be the “Seal of Saints"—the most perfected saint from the beginning 
till the end of time— did reference an elaborate saintly hierarchy, but in the 
end, it defined itself mostly in terms of what it provided to aspirants on the 
new *Muhammadan Way." 
The spiritual claims that emerge from within various Sufi traditions 
cannot simply be dismissed as individual hagiography. Islamic sainthood 
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was a profoundly participatory medium in which disciples and lay affiliates 
invested their own aspirations for divine proximity, salvation, and even 
worldly reputation. Al-Tijānī's alleged saintly rank has no doubt become 
a key identity marker for millions of Tijānī Muslims. Moreover, the com- 
plexity of al-Tijānī's claim cannot be understood as a simple vulgariza- 
tion of earlier Sufi thought from the “golden age” of Ibn al-Arabr. As a 
significant crystallization of eighteenth-century intellectual vibrancy, the 
Tyaniyya certainly represents the fruition of a highly developed saintly 
cosmology. 

Shaykh al-Tijānī was not the first to claim to be the Seal of the Saints, 
but he may have been the last to put forth the claim with such coherency.’ 
He consciously drew on earlier articulations of perfected sainthood, espe- 
cially the understandings of Ibn al- Arabī, but went further in emphasizing 
the saintly seal’s unequaled vicegerency from the Prophet Muhammad. To 
explain the seal’s intimate proximity to the Prophet, al-Tijānī developed the 
concept of the “Hidden Pole” (al-qutb al-maktūm) as a spiritual station be- 
yond that previously articulated in the Sufi tradition. While al-Tijānī's own 
statements were of course formative to these ideas, later Tijānī scholars 
also played important roles in explaining such claims to wider audiences. 
Al-Tijānī's perceived spiritual rank certainly appealed to adherents of the 
Tijāniyya, but this rank was immediately translated into specific benefits 
to Tijānī disciples more broadly. This chapter considers precedent under- 
standings, al-Tijānī's own claims, the understandings of later scholars, 
and the assurances offered disciples in order to understand the meaning of 
sealed sainthood within the Tijāniyya. 


The Saintly Seal in Earlier Sufism 


Paradigmatic sainthood has been a consistent theme within most Sufi or- 
ders, even those, like the Shadhiliyya, Naqshbandiyya, and Qadiriyya, 
whose primary sources do not normally mention the notion of a “Seal of 
Saints.” Over the centuries in any case, the concept of the seal became 
widespread enough among prominent Sufi intellectuals for Ibrahim Niasse 
to claim that the Muslim community was “united on its existence.” Invo- 
cations of the concept normally revolved around a few key thinkers such as 
Hakim al-Tirmidhī, Ibn al--Arabī, Muhammad Wafā, and ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
al-Sharānī. The writings of these earlier scholars explored certain central 
themes that Tijānī sources would also develop: intercession, knowledge, 
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relationship to Prophecy, and divergent understandings of the word “seal.” 
Tijānī sources regularly reference such earlier expositions. 

Hakim al-Tirmidhi (d. 905—910), a Sufi and hadith scholar from central 
Asia, was the first to leave a written description of the “Seal of Saints.” 
Al-Tirmidhi said he had smelled the perfume of this spiritual position, 
but made no definitive claim to the rank himself? As a hadith scholar, 
he did not publicly associate himself with any notable circle of Sufis and 
attempted to conceal his writing on the subject, no doubt anticipating 
the censure of those who might misinterpret his text as claiming equality 
between saints and prophets. After writing the Kitab strat al-awliya’, he 
allegedly threw the book in the sea (according to some Tyani narrations), 
only to have it later wash up on a distant shore. In any case, al-Tirmidhī's 
ideas would later become the starting point for discussion of the concept. 

The Seal of Saints, in al-Tirmidhr's rendering, is distinguished by ul- 
timate sincerity on the path of the Prophet Muhammad. God bestows on 
him this station, “the highest rank of the friends of God,” as a gift “from 
the treasuries of [sincere] exertion (sa ī)”” Al-Tirmidhi explained: “There 
are three sorts of treasuries: the treasuries of saintly favor, the treasuries 
of exertion for this leading Imam, and the treasuries of proximity to the 
Prophets, upon them peace.”? In other words, God favored him (to treat the 
second of the treasuries first) by “sealing” his personal exertion, by guard- 
ing him from his own carnal soul (nafs) and from the devil. “The life of 
this Friend of God follows the path of Muhammad. He is purified and then 
refined. Then Friendship with God is bestowed on him, then his Friendship 
with God is sealed so that the carnal soul and the Enemy may not have 
access to what he has been honored with.” He is the “Seal of Saints" first 
of all because God has sealed, or guarded, his purity from his own nafs. 
Such refinement results in singular proximity to the Prophet Muhammad, 
causing him to carry the weight of God's praise: “He is the trustee of the list 
of saints and their leader. He upholds the praise of his Lord, in the presence 
of God's messenger. The Messenger takes pride in him in this station, and 
God extols him with His Name in this rank. He becomes the delight of the 
Messenger's eye"! The treasury of “proximity to the Prophets” is sealed 
with this rank. The Seal of Saints 1s the most beloved of the Prophet, and 
thus the leader of all saints in the presence of God. As such, the seal comes 
forth on the Day of Judgment as the saintly exemplar against whom all 
other saints are evaluated for the favors they were given. 
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Then God will send a Friend whom He has chosen and elected, whom 
He has drawn unto Him and made close, and He will bestow on him 
everything He bestowed upon the [other] friends but He will distin- 
guish him with the seal of Friendship with God (khātim al-walāya). 
And he will be God’s proof against all the other Friends on the Day 
of Judgement. By means of this Seal, he will possess the sincerity of 
Friendship with God the same way that Muhammad possesses the 
sincerity of Prophethood. The Enemy [Satan] will not speak to him 
and the carnal soul will not find the means to seize its share of the 
Friendship with God. . . . The Station of Intercession will be set up for 
him and he will praise his Lord with such praise and commend Him 
with such commendation that the Friends of God will recognize his 
superiority over them with regard to knowledge of God.” 


The Seal of Saints thus “seals” a third treasury, that of “saintly favor.” 
These themes of self-purification, proximity to the Prophet, and the exem- 
plary repository of saintly favor, are themes that also define paradigmatic 
sainthood within the Tijānīyya many centuries later. 

The “Greatest Shaykh” (shaykh al-akbar) Muhyī 1-Din Ibn al-Arabi 
further developed the concept of the Seal of Saints and apparently claimed 
the title for himself.” Scholars such as Chodkiewicz have done remarkable 
work in untangling Ibn al- Arabī's statements on the subject, but the fact re- 
mains that the relevant primary source material can be read in a variety of 
ways. Ibn al-‘Arabt himself famously admitted, “We are the people whose 
books should be forbidden to outsiders.” His writings nonetheless made 
notable contributions to the concept, later emphasized by the Tyant tradi- 
tion. Above all, Ibn al-Arabi emphasized the saintly seal’s guardianship of 
the “house of sainthood,” the seal’s knowledge of God, his spiritual reality 
pre-existent to the creation of physical bodies, and multiple definitions of 
the “Seal of Saints.” 

The Seal of Sainthood, for Ibn al-‘Arabt, is first of all the fullest expres- 
sion of sainthood. This saint guards God’s bestowal of sainthood similar 
to the exemplary proof of sincerity in al-Tirmidhr's rendering. According 
to Ibn al-‘Arabt: “If the house were without a seal, the thief would come 
unexpectedly and kill the child. Verify this, oh my brother, by considering 
him who protects the house of sainthood.” Thus protected from the carnal 
soul's attempted theft, or self-ascription of divinity, the Seal of Saints is 
the greatest of all Friends of God: there is no saint “who is not subordinate 
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to him.” His light was created before the creation of physical forms: “The 
Seal of the Saints was a saint when Adam was still between water and 
mud, whereas the other saints only became saints when they fulfilled the 
conditions of sainthood."" He is not the last saint before the end of time, 
but his understanding of God is unrivaled: “The Seal is not called the Seal 
because of the moment in which he appears, but because he is the person 
who most completely realizes the station of direct vision." In other words, 
he most fully actualizes the knowledge of God (ma'rifat Allah): “The Seal 
of Muhammadan Sainthood is the most knowledgeable of created beings 
on the subject of God.” 

The *Seal of Muhammadan Sainthood" is distinguished, according to 
Ibn al- Arabi, from the “Seal of General Sainthood,” namely the Prophet 
Jesus. Ibn al-Arabi also mentions the existence of a third seal, “the Seal 
of [Adam's] children,” the last of the human race to be born in China.” 
Later scholars would further develop the concept of multiple saintly seals, 
but it was Ibn al-Arabr's expansion of the concept that no doubt inspired 
later formulations. Although Ibn al- Arabi claimed in his magisterial Fu- 
tūhāt al-Makkiya, “I am without doubt, the Seal of Sainthood,””' the same 
text contains an intriguing passage referring to the seal of Muhammadan 
Sainthood as other than himself. He claims to have met this seal in Fez, Mo- 
rocco, and that he was an Arab, “one of the noblest in lineage and power.” 
Ibn al-‘Arabt continues, “I saw the sign which is exclusive to him and which 
God has hidden away in him from the eyes of His servants, but which He 
revealed to me in the town of Fez in order that I might perceive in him the 
presence of the Seal of Sainthood.” He goes on to say that God would test 
him “by exposing him to the criticism of people"? Chodkiewicz reads Ibn 
al--Arabī's claim to be the seal in preference to this strange encounter in 
Fez and holds Ibn al-‘Arabi’s claim to the title as irrefutable.” However, 
Chodkiewicz’s assertion that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s meeting with the seal in Fez 
came before his own claim to the position is impossible to prove, as both 
narrations appear in the same text (Futuhat). Tijani scholars were not alone 
in believing, despite their profound respect for the “Greatest Shaykh,” that 
Ibn al-‘Arabt’s claim to be the Seal of Saints was relative to his time, or that 
the unique Seal of Saints was other than him. 

Sufi scholars from the fourteenth to seventeenth centuries who men- 
tioned the Seal of Saints made significant contributions to the topic, but 
most agreed that the title did not exclusively belong to Ibn al-"Arabī.* The 
eastern commentator on Ibn al- Arabī's work, ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Qashani 
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(or Kashani, d. 1330, Samargand) wrote that the Seal of Saints was “the 
person through whom the welfare of this world and the next is attained to 
perfection,” but that this position was relegated to the savior at the end of 
time: “He is the rightly guided one, the Mahdi, the one who is promised 
at the end of time"? Muhammad Waf?’ (d. 1363, Cairo), originally of the 
Shādhilī Sufi order but whose son ‘Alt (d. 1405) formalized and added to 
his father’s teachings as the Wafa iyya order, gave an alternative elabora- 
tion, and claimed the title for himself. Muhammad Wafā saw himself as 
“Seal of the age,””* a reflection of Muhammad as the perfect human: “The 
human secret and the silent reality appear in every secret, and are included 
in every knowledge which has neither been known nor taught until the Seal 
of sainthood; and the fixing from all the tidings are deposited in trust with 
him; and faces turn to him from all directions.’ "Alī Wafā thus explained 
that the Seal of Saints “exists thanks to the Seal of Prophets.” Wafā further 
added to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s notion of multiple ways in which the term “Seal of 
Saints" could be used and insisted that the Prophet's son-in-law 'Ali b. Abi 
Talib was also a saintly seal. But he nonetheless upheld his father’s claim 
to be the “greatest saintly seal.””* 

The Egyptian scholar ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha rani (d. 1565, Cairo), one 
of Ibn al-"'Arabī's foremost “later advocates"? reconciled the competing 
claims of Ibn al-‘Arabi and the Wafa iyya by suggesting that each age was 
graced by a Seal of Saints: *Many men of sincere spirituality have claimed 
to occupy this office of Seal. It seems to me that at every epoch there is a 
Seal.” Al-Sha‘rant avoided the apparent contradictions in Ibn al-Arabr's 
writings on the subject by criticizing those Sufis who studied the works of 
Ibn al- Arabi instead of engaging in devotional acts: only the accomplished 
gnostic should read such writings.*! 

It may be that the paradigmatic sainthood claimed by other saints, such 
as that by the Indian Naqshbandi master Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1624), was 
akin to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s concept of the Seal of Saints.” Otherwise, Sirhindī 
seems to insist that the paradigmatic sainthood claimed by the likes of 
"Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (and Ibn al-'Arabi by extension) applies to the peo- 
ple of his time, not all times.* Similarly, the North African Shadhiliyya- 
Jazūliyya, by the sixteenth century, articulated a notion of paradigmatic 
sainthood, the axial “bell saint" (a/-jaras), that fully reflected Muhammad 
as the Perfect Human. According to Vincent Cornell, Muhammad al-Jazūlī 
(d. 1465, Marrakesh) saw himself the Perfect Human (al-insan al-kamil), 
whose grasp encompassed all Muslim scholars.** Although they do not use 
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the words “Seal of Saints,” both Sirhindi and al-Jazūlī appear to suggest 
that their own ranks were above any previous saint. 

The scholarly networks from the late seventeenth to eighteenth centuries 
were likewise not unfamiliar with the concept of the Seal of Saints. [brahim 
al-Kuranr's teacher Ahmad al-Qushashi held that the Seal of Saints was a 
“divine level" or station in which “we have lived."? The twentieth-century 
Moroccan scholar Idris al- Irāgī thus included al-Qushashi—along with 
Ibn al--Arabī, ‘Alt Wafa, and Muhammad al-Jazūlī —among those who had 
claimed the position of Seal of Saints prior to al-Tijānī.** But the larger 
point was that many scholars had previously believed that the rank was not 
restricted to Ibn al-‘Arabi. ‘Abd al-Ghanī al-Nabulusi apparently followed 
al-Sharānī in believing that every age possessed a “Seal of Saints”: “He 
is the Seal of Saints,” al-Nābulusī said of Ibn al-‘Arabt, “in his time.” And 
like al-Oushāshī, al-Nābulusī, as attested by his grandson Kamal al-Din 
al-Ghazzī, seems to have claimed the rank for himself.” According to al- 
Nābulusī's biographer Elizabeth Sirriyeh, Abd al-Ghani considered him- 
self as a new Seal of Saints.”** There is no doubt that claims of paradigmatic 
sainthood proliferated in a variety of forms in the eighteenth century, as in 
previous ages. The Indian mystic and poet Mir Dard thus claimed that his 
father Nasir ‘Andalib, who was said to receive the Tarīga Muhammadiyya 
in a waking encounter with the Prophet’s grandson Hasan b. "Alī, was “the 
First of the Muhammadans, and the top-rose of the bouguet.”*? Muhammad 
al-Sammān considered his own Shaykh Mustafa al-Bakrī as the “Seal of 
Sainthood,” and some of al-Samman's own followers claimed the posi- 
tion for al-Samman himself, although the claim cannot be substantiated in 
al-Sammān's own words." The mystical utterances (shatahdt) attributed 
to al-Samman may be, according to Muthalib, an expression of absorption 
in the Muhammadan presence: thus, “I am Muhammad whom you seek,” 
and “I am the pure light; other saints are enlightened by my light.™! In any 
case, al-Sammān clearly articulated a version of paradigmatic sainthood 
similar to that of Ibn al-‘Arabi, al-Nābulusī, and ‘Andalib. The dominant 
opinion within eighteenth-century Tariqa Muhammadiyya networks thus 
appears to have been that Ibn al--Arabī's claim to be the Seal of Saints was 
not exclusive of future claims. 

The notion of the Seal of Saints was widespread enough by the eigh- 
teenth century for the Indian scholar resident in Cairo, Murtadā al-Zabīdī 
(d. 1791), to include some commentary on the concept: “The Seal according 
to the people of divine reality is the one by whom is sealed Muhammadan 
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sainthood. The other type of Seal is he who seals general sainthood.” This 
general definition clearly echoes that given by Ibn al-‘Arabi, but it permits 
of claims to the title after Ibn al-‘Arabi, especially as Zabidi forwards no 
precise claim that the title belonged to Ibn al-Arabi. The West African 
Qadiri scholar Uthmān b. Fūdī (d. 1817) thus used the vocabulary liberally 
in verse: “We have been sealed with his [the Prophet's] honor between the 
two worlds. We are completely dissolved from devotion to [the] Prophet 
Muhammad.”* Ibn Fūdī's grandson ‘Abd al-Qadir b. Mustafa (“Dan Tafa”), 
perhaps articulating the consensus of Ibn Füdr's community in following 
the opinion of al-Oāshānī above, nonetheless held that the true identity of 
the Seal of Saints was none other than the Mahdi (Ibn Fūdī did not consider 
himself to be the ultimate Mahdi*^). Dan Tafa thus declared himself party 
to secrets “which none will disclose except the Muhammadan Seal, the 
Mahdi, upon him peace.” 

Another West African shaykh of the Qadiriyya (who claimed to be Ibn 
Füdr's master on the Sufi path**), Mukhtar al-Kunti, believed otherwise. 
Al-Kuntī was cited in his son's al-Tara if wa l-talà' id fī dhikr al-shaykhayn 
al-wālida wa l-wálid to say that the Seal of Muhammadan sainthood (who 
was other than the Mahdi) would appear in his own time, the twelfth cen- 
tury after the Hijrah, or end of the eighteenth century: "In it [this century] 
there will appear the Seal of Saints, just as in his [the Prophet's] century 
there appeared the Seal of Prophets.” Al-Kunti added that this seal’s com- 
panions would be like the Prophet's companions in remaining steadfast 
with the truth, but that where the Prophet's companions "believed in God 
alone and fought the misguided nations," the saintly seal's companions 
would “fight the carnal self (nafs), lust, and Satan in the greater holy war 
(jihad al-akbar).*' Tijānī scholars believed al-Kuntī, who appears never 
to have claimed to be the Seal of Saints himself, was speaking about none 
other than Ahmad al-Tijānī. Even if many remained affiliated to al-Kuntī's 
legacy, his publicly circulated prediction no doubt played an important role 
in the reception of the Tijaniyya south of Morocco. 


Ahmad al-Tijānī as Seal of the Saints 


According to his own testimony, Ahmad al-Tijani did not seek the position 
of “Seal of Saints,” nor even of “axial sainthood” (gutbāniyya) prior to his 
own illumination.* But he would have inevitably been exposed to the idea 
given its wide circulation, and there is evidence of a more direct exposure 
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from his own travel notebook penned during or soon after his trip to Egypt 
and the Hijaz in 1774-75. Al-Tijānī copied down the response to a question 
concerning the hidden hierarchy of saints (rijal al-ghayb), contained in a let- 
ter ofa certain Yemeni scholar in the Hijaz considered fondly in the original 
text, the aforementioned Ahmad Salim b. Ahmad Shaykhan Ba-Alawi.? 
Salim Ba- Alawi wrote that there are fourteen “guarded ones" at any given 
time acting on behalf of the Prophets: one axial pole (qutb), two imams, four 
"stakes" (awtād), and seven saintly “substitutes” (abdal). The pole, imams, 
and stakes all act as deputies on behalf of four prophets: Idris, Jesus, Ilyas, 
and Khidr. Jesus is the seal of "general" sainthood, and after his return 
to earth near the end of time, there will be no saint after him. The seven 
abdāl are deputies on behalf of seven respective prophets: Ibrahim, Misa, 
Hārūn, Idris, Yüsuf, Īsā, and Adam. Ba-‘Alawi later follows Ibn al-Arabt 
more closely, suggesting that there are forty other saints “on the heart” of 
Nuh at any given time, and three hundred on the heart of Adam: when one 
of them dies, he is replaced by another? The text specifies the particular 
realms (sky, earth, sea, etc.) each rank is entrusted with guarding (hifz), the 
inner names (‘Abdallah, ‘Abd al-Malik, ‘Abd al-Rabb, etc.) corresponding to 
each position. Next Bā-Alawī writes: “The Seal (a/-khatim) is the one, not 
in each time, by whom God seals special sainthood (al-walaya al-khassa), 
and he is the ‘greatest shaykh.” This would first appear to be a reference to 
Ibn al--Arabī, but elsewhere Bā-Alawī refers to the title al-shaykh al-akbar 
interchangeably with a/-khatim as a saintly rank, in addition to other ranks 
such as the singular savior saint (ghawth) of each age, for example.” The 
text further elaborates a number of different saintly ranks under the seal 
and suggests that a supplicant can hope for God’s response to his prayers 
through knowledge of this hidden saintly hierarchy.*? Sukayrij quotes this 
same Bā-Alawī, this time recorded in al-Muņibbī's (d. 1699) Khulāsat al- 
athar, “The Special Seal (al-khatmiyya al-khāssa) is a divine rank that de- 
scends on anyone to whom it belongs when their time and age appears, and 
it is never interrupted until there is no one on the face of the earth saying 
the name of God.”* Ba-AlawrT' opinions cannot be taken as representative 
of al-Tijanr's later understanding, but it does demonstrate al-Tijānī's broad 
interest in the hidden hierarchy of saints with specific reference to the “Seal 
of Saints," here described as a position beyond that of the singular, axial 
saint (qutb, ghawth) of any given time, but not exclusive to Ibn al-‘Arabt. 
The Tijaniyya quickly synthesized previous opinions about the saintly 
seal. There are actually four persons to whom this title could be applied, 
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Ibrahim Niasse later summarized: the seal of the age alive at any given 
time, the Mahdi, the seal of general sainthood (Jesus), and the "greatest 
seal" on the heart of the Prophet Muhammad. 


As for the Greatest Seal, he is the Seal of Muhammadan Sainthood, 
unique in all time. There can only be one after the time of the Prophet 
by whom God seals Muhammadan sainthood in the unseen . . . the 
meaning of this station (maqam) is that no one, whether before or 
after, will appear with such saintly perfection, for he is the greatest 
seal on heart of the seal of prophets . . . among his signs is that he has 
come to actualize the spiritual experiences of all the saints. He is then 
distinguished from them by his own experience (wijd), just as the Seal 
of Prophets actualized the experiences of all prophets, and then was 
distinguished from them.” 


For the Tijani tradition, then, the opinions of Ibn al- Arabi, ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
al-Sha rani, Ahmad al-Qushasht, and Uthmān b. Füdi were not mutually 
exclusive. Al-Tijānī also echoed Muhammad Wafā 's consideration for 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib as a type of seal, saying that he was unique among the 
Prophet’s companions because of his knowledge of a greatest name of God 
special to him, a name that guaranteed axial sainthood (gutbdniyya), and 
which was also revealed to Ibn al-‘Arabt, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilānī, and al- 
Tijānī himself.** But clearly, the Tijaniyya followed most closely the artic- 
ulations of Ibn al-Arabr about the exclusive “greatest seal,” unique in all 
times and other than Jesus or the Mahdi. 

Tijānī sources usually leave statements concerning al-Tijanr's rank in the 
mouth of the Prophet Muhammad himself, through a variety of encounters 
with al-Tijānī. In other instances, al-Tijani responded to the specific ques- 
tions of disciples. Sometimes, significant understandings from the spiritual 
experiences of disciples were presented to al-Tijānī and confirmed by him, 
thus making their way into the primary sources of the Tijaniyya. Taken 
together, two themes emerge from the exposition of the Seal of Saints in 
Tijānī sources: the seal’s unrivaled connection to the Prophet Muhammad, 
and the ability of this saintly rank to benefit his followers. 

“All shaykhs take from me,” declared al-Tijānī, “from the time of the 
[Prophet’s] companions until the resurrection.” When asked how this could 
be possible when uttered by a man living thirteenth centuries after the 
Prophet, the shaykh extended his middle and index fingers joined together 
and said of the Prophet: “His noble spirit (ri) and mine are like this. 
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From the beginning of creation, his noble spirit has given assistance to the 
messengers and prophets, and my spirit has given assistance to the poles, 
saints and gnostics””” The Seal of Saints is defined first of all, then, by 
proximity to the Prophet Muhammad. In an encounter with ‘Alt Harazim, 
the Prophet gave a message for Harazim to relay to al-Tijānī: “Tell him 
that his station (maqam) is my station, and his state (Aa/) is my state, and 
his degree (martaba) is my degree. Whoever harms him, harms me. And 
who disputes with him, disputes with me. And whoever disputes with me 
has picked a fight with me. And whoever fights me, God declares war on 
him.”* Remarkable here is the jealous love of the Prophet for al-Tijānī. The 
Prophet thus warned him, “All the creation is an enemy to you because 
what we have given you"? But unlike the writings of Ibn al-‘Arabi, there 
is no ambiguity in Tijānī sources that this spiritual position is below that 
of Prophecy.^ The Prophet tells al-Tijani directly: “There is no spiritual 
station above yours except that of Prophecy.” In some instances, al-Tijānī 
further gave preference to the Prophet's companions over any other saints: 
“From Adam until the resurrection, no one has obtained our station except 
the [Prophet's] companions, indeed from before Adam.’ Al-Tijānī de- 
fended the precedent rank ofthe Prophet's companions over all other saints 
on more than one occasion, in one case supporting his pronouncement 
with reference to the hadith, “God has chosen my companions over all 
the worlds, except for the prophets and messengers.” Al-Tijānī concluded, 
"Our good deeds compared to theirs is as the crawling louse compared to 
the flying bird.” From textual sources, it remains unclear whether al-Tijānī 
endorsed al-Dabbagh's opinion (earlier referenced) that constant visions 
of the Prophet granted a later Muslim the same rank as the companions.™ 

Tijānī sources return frequently to the special relationship between the 
Prophet and al-Tijani as the primary explanation of the shaykh's rank. Ibn 
al-Mashri commented on al-Tijānī's claim to be the “Hidden Pole" (al-qutb 
al-maktum): “[It means that] no one has witnessed the reality of the station 
specific to him, except God the Exalted, and the master of existence [the 
Prophet Muhammad], God's blessing and peace upon him.” Based on the 
Prophet's response to al-Tijānī's query about Ibn al- Arabī's knowledge of 
the al-qutb al-maktūm, "Alī Harazim similarly summarized the Prophet’s 
response: “The Prophet hid it [al-Tijānī's identity] from all of creation and 
he took exclusive possession of information concerning this qutb and his 
position, his ascendancy, his proximity to God, and his time, his state, the 
station specific to him. For he is in the Prophet's hand and he did not show 
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the specialty of this greatest inheritor to anyone.” By the time al-Tijānī 
had obtained the position of Seal of Saints and Hidden Pole—according to 
Tijani sources—he had been ordered by the Prophet to keep quiet about his 
station." But the Prophet's love for the shaykh still finds written expression 
in an encounter with Harazim, where the Prophet tells Harazim to inform 
al-Tijant of the Prophet's direct address to the shaykh: “You are the imam 
over every axial saint (quib) in creation." ** For Tijani disciples, such direct 
dictations from the Prophet are unrivaled testimony to al-Tijānī's spiritual 
ascendancy beyond any other claimant to the position of Seal of Saints. Al- 
Tijānī said definitively to his disciple Muhammad al-Ghālī, “The master 
of existence [the Prophet Muhammad] informed me that I am the Hidden 
Pole, from him, by word of mouth, while awake, not while dreaming.” As 
explained below, the Hidden Pole for al-Tijānī was in fact a saintly rank 
that assumed and was superior, or perhaps interior, to the Seal of Saints. 

Since the concept of the Hidden Pole (a/-qutb al-maktūm) is an appar- 
ently unique contribution of al-Tijānī to prior discussions of the unseen 
hierarchy of saints, the concept deserves further exploration. The Hidden 
Pole is first of all a rank that presumes attainment of two other ranks: the 
Pole of Poles (gutb al-agtāb) and the Seal of Saints. For al-Tijānī, the Pole 
of Poles is similar to prior conceptions of paradigmatic sainthood at any 
given time. In the Jawahir al-ma ani, ‘Alt Harazim includes a supplication 
(du'à^) transcribed from al-Tijānī's own handwriting to describe this po- 
sition. In a prayer to which the Prophet guaranteed acceptance (according 
to Harazim’s relation of al-Tijānī's handwritten notes on this document), 
al-Tijānī asked: 


O God, I ask that you make my station (maqam) as pole, unique saint, 
succor, deputized inheritor, and gathering point be unrivaled in mag- 
nitude; so that in comparison to it all other poles, unique saints, succors, 
inheritors, gathering points, gnostics, lovers, beloveds, seekers, and en- 
raptured ones—all melt away and vanish. And [I ask] that you put my 
illumination (fath) in them, with every glance and blink of the eye, to 
the extent that the "Night of Power” (/aylat al-gadr) supersedes other 
nights, indeed increased by one thousand raised to the tenth power... 
[I ask] that you make me in this axial sainthood the singular pole (qutb), 
the unique saint (fard), the comprehensive succor (al-ghawth al-jāmi `), 
the greatest inheritor (a/-khalīfa al-azam), whose assistance (madad) 
is from God’s messenger, peace and blessing upon him, without any 
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intermediary: Your deputy (nā ib) and his deputy in all the worlds, with 
complete, unlimited, general and perfected power of disposition (tasar- 
ruf) in all these worlds; obtained from our master Muhammad and from 
[the four caliphs:] Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, Uthmān, "Alī, [and from the four 
archangels:], Raphael, Gabriel, Michael, and Azrael.” 


Such a notion of paradigmatic sainthood (gutbāniyya), stressing un- 
rivaled spiritual rank, disposition (tasarruf) in the creation, and assis- 
tance (madad) in all beings’ worship of God, invokes classical notions of 
gutbāniyya. These allusions to the gutb’s abilities, remembering similar 
descriptions of full human actualization from the previous chapter, are 
no less arresting in what is meant to represent al-Tijānī's firsthand ex- 
perience. In the Mashahid, ‘Ali Harazim bears witness to his shaykh's 
apparent attainment of this position, before dawn on a Sunday, the twelfth 
of Muharram 1214 (16 June 1799): 


The station of the greatest inheritance (maqam al-khilāfa al-uzmā) 
descended upon him, and this was bestowed on the Mount Arafat 
right before dawn. My master (al-Tijānī) took me by the hand, and 
after walking a few steps we were on the aforementioned mountain. 
There was no one with the Shaykh except [me] his inheritor (Khalifa). 
Then a green light descended from the presence of the Real, like the 
bright morning light, until it came to rest on his head like a turban. 
This (turban of light) has remained on his head until now: a sign of 
the station special to him.” 


Putting the miracle of al-Tijānī taking Harazim by the hand aside for a 
moment—folding space to walk from Fez to a mountain outside of Mecca 
in a few steps—what is remarkable here is the ability of Harazim to share 
in al-Tijanr's experience. 

Since this investiture comes prior to al-Tijānī's claim to be the Seal of 
Saints and Hidden Pole, it apparently refers to the shaykh's attainment of 
the station, Pole of Poles, the greatest inheritor (khalifa) of the Prophet on 
earth at any given time. But here al-Tijānī seemed to avoid Ibn al-Arabr's 
(and Ahmad Bā-Alawī's) more complex linking of the paradigmatic “sav- 
ing" saint (al-qutb al-ghawth) to one of four prophets: Enoch, Elijah, Jesus, 
or Khidr; who in turn receive from the Prophet Muhammad.? The above 
supplication suggests that al-Tijānī connected the paradigmatic saint di- 
rectly to the Prophet Muhammad, but perhaps more precisely the axial 
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saint accesses the prophetic assistance through the seal of Muhammadan 
sainthood and the Hidden Pole. Ibrahim Niasse observed the difference 
between Ibn al-‘Arabt’s version and that of al-Tijani as follows: “The ven- 
erable Imam al-Hātimī, despite the depth of his experience in the science 
of gnosis, was not aware of the Hidden Presence through which the saintly 
pole derives support. He mentioned that the pole’s support comes from the 
spirituality of the (four) prophets. In fact, the saintly savior-pole receives 
support (from the Prophet) through the ocean of the greatest assistance, 
that of the Hidden Pole and renowned Seal of Muhammadan Sainthood.”” 
As these distinct stations quickly became folded together for al-Tijānī, his 
more general conclusion concerning paradigmatic sainthood’s unmediated 
link to the Prophet may indeed define a significant departure from Ibn 
al--Arabī's conception. Al-Tijānī thus related the Prophet’s words to him: 
“The Pole of poles receives from God a complete manifestation (tajallā) 
encompassing all other manifestations. He receives from God the Great- 
est Name, and everything contained therein. He receives from God the 
Prophet’s assistance (madad) without any intermediary. And God puts the 
assistance for all saints in his hands.””* This narration of the Prophet's own 
description of paradigmatic sainthood is thus consistent with the tendency 
of eighteenth-century scholars to define sainthood in terms of spiritual 
proximity to the Prophet. The result in this case includes the knowledge 
of God’s manifestations and divine assistance to all saints of his time. At 
one point, al-Tijānī thus requested of the Prophet to be granted intercession 
for all those alive during his own lifetime. With the Prophet’s guarantee 
for that, al-Tijant was also informed that the same had been granted to 
previous axial saints such as al-Tuhāmī b. Muhammad al-Wazzānī of the 
Shadhiliy ya.” 

A month after al-Tijanr's Muharram investiture on Mount Arafat, "Alī 
Harāzim related a further experience associated with his shaykh’s attain- 
ment to the position of Seal of Saints and Hidden Pole. This experience, 
dated Monday 18 Safar 1214 (22 July 1799), adds to the articulation of para- 
digmatic sainthood in Tijānī sources in its emphasis on this saintly rank’s 
uniqueness from the beginning to the end of time. But otherwise, the 
shaykh’s attainment of sainthood’s highest rank is normally explained by 
al-Tijanr's testimony to Muhammad al-Ghālī earlier mentioned: “The mas- 
ter of existence (Muhammad) informed me that I am, from him, the Hid- 
den Pole, in a waking state, by word of mouth, not dreaming.""6 Harazim’s 
rather lengthy account seems to be the central narrative of Harazim’s 
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Mashāhid and certainly provides greater context for such statements found 
elsewhere. The eighteenth of Safar continues to be celebrated in Tijānī 
communities around the world as the “Night of the Hidden Pole” (/aylat al- 
katmiyya)." Once again, Harazim narrates his experience in the company 
of al-Tyani, here quoted at length for its significance: 


The earth became waves like those of a great sea, and I lost (sight of) 
the earth. Then the Muhammadan reality became manifest, and the 
most fragrant light (of the Prophet) became fixed (in form). He was 
sitting on a great throne (Aurs7) in the middle of the sea, and you (al- 
Tijānī) were standing before him. This great sea was purer (abyad) 
than milk, so pure that the eyes rejoiced, and sweeter than anything 
in existence. All of the Prophets, Messengers, and axial saints (agtāb) 
were encompassed by the Muhammadan reality. The sea surged with 
great waves but all those mentioned stood in the middle of the sea as 
if they stood on land, firmly rooted and still. Then a great column 
descended from the presence of God the mighty and exalted, and with 
it, angels purer than milk, similar to the column itself, connected as 
it was to the Muhammadan reality, the water of which was pure, the 
rainwater like the sea. .. . (The column and angels) descended upon 
all those standing in the presence of the Muhammadan reality. In the 
first row were the Messengers and Prophets, and behind them were 
the axial saints and the leaders among the unique ones (afrād). (And 
in this row) was our shaykh and the sinful servant (Harazim), stand- 
ing in the presence of the Muhammadan reality and our masters Abū 
Bakr, purely distinguished, and ‘Umar the differentiator, awesome in 
luminous presence, and Uthmān, modest and grave, and Alī, knowl- 
edgeable and perfected. Then in our shaykh’s hand was an enormous 
banner that enveloped everyone in the gathering. And its purity was 
like the purity of the sea’s water that had descended from the presence 
of the Lord... 

I asked one of those close to me, I know not whom out of bashful- 
ness... “What is the reason for the gathering of so many honorable 
and lordly masters?" He said, “The reason for this gathering is your 
shaykh.” I asked, “But for what reason?" He said, “For what you are 
witnessing.” I asked, “What am I witnessing?” He said, “The descent 
of the greatest rank and most majestic inheritance (kAilafa) . . . on 
behalf of God and His Messenger, the great unlimited inheritance. . . . 
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There is no one in this gathering who has not obtained the greatest 
great name (of God) special to the station of Messengership and dep- 
utyship...” Then I saw that everyone at the gathering had written on 
his being ( alā dhātihi) the Greatest Name... 

He (the Prophet) said, “O Ahmad, praise to God, He has selected 
you for the greatest inheritance that no one, but you, has ever obtained, 
you must praise God for that. . . . No one, but you, has obtained this 
from me since God created the creation, and brought beings forth 
from non-existence to existence. I call all in existence to witness that 
I am the guarantor of your affair, the secret of your spirit and divine 
intimacy. I am witness over you until the (final) meeting with your 
Lord. The secret of your divine reality (sirr haqiqatik al-rabbāniyya) 
never separates from me... .” 

And he (the Prophet) said . . . “I bear the support (amdad) that 
the entirety of God's servants cannot bear; and from the ocean of 
my power, this assistance (amdàd) comes to you. From my support 
(madad), you receive acceptance and happiness. But there is no 
pride for you for this greatest station (maqam), this hidden, sealed 
and mysterious secret that none of the creation has (ever) obtained. O 
Ahmad! You are the greatest beloved, the purest friend (kAalil), the 
most famous deputy (Khalifa). You are my beloved, and my love, sin- 
cerely and truthfully. You are from me, and I am from you, and there 
is no intermediary between you and me. Know that whoever loves 
you, I become like the spirit to his body, and this is obtained from 
me as the bodily presence (dhaàt) obtains from the true, pre-eternal 
spirit. O Ahmad, you are the Divine treasure. O Ahmad, you are the 
Lordly secret. O Ahmad, you are the mysterious secret. O Ahmad, 
you are the unlimited deputy (khalīfa) over all the ranks. . . . Peace 
to you from me with a thousand greetings in every instant. Surely, I 
am never absent from you for the blinking of an eye, externally and 
internally." 


This vision represents several key features ofthe Seal of Saints and Hidden 
Pole as understood by al-Tijàni and his companions. The most significant 
aspects of Tijānī understandings here include the notion of unprecedented 
proximity to the Prophet, and the continued accent on humility despite 
the loftiness of al-Tijānī's spiritual rank. For Tijānīs, such unambiguous 
statements of the Prophet clearly supersede the claims of earlier saints. 
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Significantly, these words also hint that al-Tijānī's unrivaled intimacy with 
the Prophet is an invitation for disciples to become closer to the Prophet’s 
spiritual reality. 

Before exploring this proximity to the Prophet, it is useful to note that 
Harazim was not alone in his spiritual verification of al-Tijanr's claims. In 
one letter, al-Damrawi wrote to al-Tijānī that he had come to perceive of 
a spiritual rank (maqam) between prophecy and axial sainthood (gutbāni- 
yya). He wanted to ask for this rank for himself, but the Prophet told him it 
was not for him, but for his shaykh, Ahmad al-Tijānī. In relating his expe- 
rience to al-Tijānī, al-Damrāwī added that he perceived God had “expanded 
the tongue” of the shaykh so that one utterance of his was greater than sev- 
enty years of remembrance of the most elite Sufis (including al-Damrāwī).” 
Similarly, Ibn al-Mashri related a vision witnessing the Prophet leading 
the dawn prayer, followed by the other prophets in the first rank, followed 
in the second rank by the first four caliphs of Islam (Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, 
"Uthman, 'Al1) along with al-Tijānī. After finishing the prayer, the Angel 
Gabriel descended “between the hands of the Prophet" and called out in a 
voice like thunder, Congratulations, and congratulations again are due to 
those who enter the Tariqa Tijāniyya.”*? Such examples of disciple verifi- 
cation of their shaykh's claim to be the Seal of Saints were formative for 
the understanding of later Tijanis. 

The saintly seal was conceived in the Tijaniyya as an antecedent reality, 
emerging from the Muhammadan reality from the beginning of time. The 
seal has an unmediated relationship with the Prophet Muhammad, but is rel- 
egated to a rank below prophecy. Other than the prophets, none but the Seal 
of Saints receives from the Muhammadan reality directly: he, alone among 
the saints, swims in the ocean of prophecy despite his not being a prophet. 
According to al-Tijānī: "As for the salt-water ocean, those who drink from it 
drink nothing but salt. The exceptions are the fish, which drink sweet water. 
This is due to their station from God, on account of His wisdom. Surely, 
if they were to drink salt water, they would die.”*' In other words, the Seal 
of Saints drinks the sweet water of sainthood from the salt-water of proph- 
ecy: if other than the saintly seal were to drink from this ocean, he would 
die (or claim prophecy falsely). All other saints receive their favors from 
the Muhammadan reality through the seal, who effectively render its water 
sweet for them to drink. This assistance (madad) from the seal was hidden 
from all in creation except the Prophet, however. Thus the seal was also the 
Hidden Pole: “The Hidden Pole is the intermediary between the Prophets, 
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upon them peace and blessing, and the saints. The saints are unable to them- 
selves receive the overflowing grace (fayd) from the Prophet except through 
the (other) Prophets and through him (the Hidden Pole). His assistance (from 
the Prophet) is special to him, for he receives from him without any interme- 
diary prophet. Indeed, he drinks directly from the presence of the Prophet, 
along with the other Prophets."*? This statement suggests that a saint might 
actually believe, as Ibn al-‘Arabi described, that he or she receives divine 
favor through the reality of a particular prophet. While that is partially true, 
al-Tijānī insists on the added mediation of the Hidden Pole, through whose 
hands all saints receive from the prophets. The Muhammadan reality re- 
mains the source of both prophecy and sainthood, but the Hidden Pole, alone 
among the saints, drinks directly from the sea of prophecy. “Nothing arrives 
to you,” the Prophet told al-Tijānī, “except by my hand." All other saints 
in turn drink sainthood from the sea of the saintly seal: “No saint drinks or 
gives to drink except from our sea, from the beginning of the world until the 
resurrection.”** Ibrahim Niasse often invoked this statement: “He is the con- 
fluence of the saints and their ocean, such that no saint drinks or quenches 
another's thirst except from his ocean.”** 

The notion that the reality of the Hidden Pole mediates between the 
Muhammadan reality and the saints is expanded further elsewhere: Tijānīs 
have often referred to their shaykh simply as “the renowned isthmus” (a/- 
barzakh al-ma lūm). Al-Tijant expanded on the position of the Hidden Pole 
as follows: 


The Hidden Pole receives an interior divine manifestation similar to 
that received by the prophets. The Real, Glorious is He, manifests to 
him in every moment one hundred thousand (divine) manifestations. 
Each manifestation contains the like of one hundred thousand divine 
manifestations for the denizens of paradise, or more. [. . .] He also 
bears the gathering of everything given to all the worlds from the 
divine flux, except for the Prophets, and all the worlds derive support 
from him. He is the intermediary between them [the creation] and the 
Muhammadan reality, upon him blessing and peace, excepting the 
Prophets. They derive support from the Prophet without any interme- 
diary. The Hidden Pole possesses a position before the Muhammadan 
reality that no one else possesses among the greatest of saints.** 


This passage seems to suggest that the Hidden Pole mediates not only 
between the saints and the prophetic presence, but also between the entire 
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creation and the Prophet. This is partially explained by complete human 
actualization as encompassing all of creation, as elaborated in the previous 
chapter. Al-Tijānī was careful to position the Hidden Pole (and thus all 
saintly ranks) as below the station of prophecy, and (at least publicly) below 
the Prophet’s own companions. But the Hidden Pole’s assistance, through 
the Muhammadan reality, to “all the worlds” remains a remarkable claim. 
Al-Tijānī may have found further explanation controversial, and in one 
letter avoided further articulation: “We have a degree in the presence of 
God that has been forbidden to mention.”*’ 

The second remarkable articulation in Harazim’s above account of al- 
Tijānī's investiture as Seal of the Saints and Hidden Pole is the accent on 
humility: “there is no pride for you in this greatest station.” Al-Tijānī, like 
others present at the assembly, is animated by God’s greatest name (ism 
‘azam) inscribed in his bodily presence (dhāt), perhaps a further expla- 
nation of al-Tijānī's reference to the gnostic as “a letter among the let- 
ters of the divine essence” mentioned in chapter 2. The saintly hierarchy, 
Harazim’s vision means to remind us, is definitively God’s decree not the 
result of individual human efforts. But the accent on humility actually 
invokes a stern warning concerning those who would belittle al-Tijānī's 
claims: al-Tijanr's spiritual station is nothing but a further manifestation of 
the Prophet's perfection. The Prophet assures al-Tijānī that he is never ab- 
sent from him, that their souls were joined from the beginning of creation, 
that he is the secret ofthe saintly seal as a divine reality. The Prophet's own 
saintly perfection is the hidden essence of al-Tyani’s own being. Whoever 
disparages the shaykh for his claims in fact slanders the divine assistance 
of the Prophet himself and distances himself from the Prophet: “Who- 
ever disparages you,” the Prophet told al-Tijani, “will die as an unbeliever 
(kafir), unless he is of my family (ahl al-bayt).”** A similar narration adds, 
"Even if he performed jihad or hajj, whoever tries to harm the Shaykh or 
find blame in him, the Prophet is angry with him so that even his prayer on 
the Prophet is not recorded for him, nor does he benefit from it.”® The true 
power and reality of al-Tijānī's station thus appears in his effacement of his 
own identity: the saintly seal is the inscription of God's greatest name in 
the most complete saintly reflection of the Prophet. 
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Al-Tijānī and Previous Claims to Paradigmatic Sainthood 


Tijānī scholars, beginning with al-Tijānī himself, clearly had to confront 
the rival claims of saints such as Ibn al- Arabī and Abd al-Qadir al-Jilānī. 
Usually, al-Tijānī only publicly articulated his own claim when pressed by 
petitioners about the rank of other saints. Reacting to al-Jilani’s statement, 
“My feet are on the neck of every saint,” al-Tijānī responded: “These two 
feet of mine are on the neck of every saint of God most high, from the be- 
ginning of creation till the resurrection. He (al-Jilānī) meant by saying, ‘My 
feet are on the neck of every saint of God’: the saints of his time only.”%' 
Once when al-Tijānī returned from praying the Friday prayer, he suddenly 
declared, “Praise be to God who gave me just now the rank of Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Jilānī, and increased (for me) from what He gave him by forty 
degrees.””! It appears that for many in his immediate Moroccan audience, 
the seventeenth-century Shādhilī master Muhammad b. al-Nasir was the 
most familiar paradigmatic saint or qutb. Once a Nāsirī Sufi came to al- 
Tijānī to request initiation into the Tijānīyya. Al-Tijānī told him, “Staying 
with it [the Nasiriyya] will suffice you.” When the man insisted, al-Tijani 
told him of his path's condition to leave all other Sufi litanies, but the man 
expressed his fear of Ibn al-Nāsir's jealousy. Al-Tijant responded, “If Ibn 
al-Nasir were here, and I said to him, ‘leave it aside [his wird], he would 
have no other choice but to do so."? 

According to primary sources, al-Tijani posed questions concerning the 
rank of previous saints to the Prophet directly: "Among all saints, who had 
the highest rank?" The Prophet responded, “The ranks of ‘Abd al-Qadir 
[al-Jilani] and [Ibn al-‘Arabt] al-Hatimī were higher than all other saints"? 
As mentioned, al-Tijānī later explained that al-Jilani and Ibn al-Arabr had 
both attained the rank of the Prophet's son-in-law "Alī b. Abi Talib, due to 
their shared inheritance (along with al-Tijānī) of a special name of God re- 
served for those who would realize axial sainthood (gutbāniyya).** In other 
instances, the Prophet's explanation of al-Tijānī's rank form part of the 
Prophet's response to al-Tijani's questions about Ibn al-‘Arabi and al-Jilani 
in particular? The Prophet thus assured al-Tijānī that no other saint had 
fully witnessed the station of Hidden Pole, as mentioned above: “you are 
the Imam over every qutb in this luminous creation." Clearly referencing 
such earlier statements, al-Tijani later explained the position of the Hid- 
den Pole as follows: *A pulpit (minbar) of light will be given to me on the 
Day of Resurrection, and someone will call out so that all in the station of 
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questioning (a/-mawgif) will hear, *O people gathered in the place of ques- 
tioning, this is your Imam from whom you derived assistance in the world, 
without any of you being aware. ”* In other words, the Hidden Pole was 
a rank of which even the greatest saints had been previously unaware. Ibn 
al-Mashri summarized simply: “No one has seen the reality of the station 
specific to him, except for God the exalted and (Muhammad) the master of 
existence, God's blessing and peace upon him."?? 

Tijānī sources thus admit that Ibn al-Arabi had made an exclusivist 
claim to be the Seal of Saints, but suggest two qualifications. The first 1s 
that the Seal of Saints 1s in reality bound to the position ofthe Hidden Pole: 
the lack of having claimed the second meant that Ibn al--Arabī was not the 
fullest actualization of the first. This was reflected in Ibn al- Arabī's under- 
standing of an individual saint's direct draught from a spirit of a Prophet: 
he had not perceived the enduring mediation of the Hidden Pole, as that 
was a position kept hidden from him. The second qualification was that Ibn 
al-Arabr's claim to be the Seal of Saints was a claim he later retracted, and 
that he later perceived “on the unseen” that the position belonged to other 
than him. Here ‘Umar Tal cites al-Sharānī's report of ‘Alt al-Khawass's 
explanation of Ibn al-'Arabr's claim: 


While he was in that state [of claiming to be the seal], he heard a di- 
vine voice calling out, “It is not as you suppose and hope. It belongs to 
a saint near the end of time, and there is no saint so honored in God's 
presence than he.” Then he (Ibn al- Arabī) said, “I submit all affairs 
to the creator and fashioner. Long did I preoccupy my spiritual vision 
in the unseen, trying to discover him, his rank, his name, the name of 
his land and place, and the nature of his spiritual state. But God did 
not reveal anything of this, and I was unable to even perceive his [the 
seal’s] fragrance.” 


This explanation seems to best explain how al-Tijānī, and certainly the later 
Tijānī tradition, reconciled the enduring respect for Ibn al- Arabī while 
making a definitive claim to the position of Seal of Saints and Hidden Pole. 

Later Tyani scholars expounded further on the implications of al-Tijani's 
claim, quite obviously in dialogue with the competing claims of both earlier 
and contemporary saints. One of the most coherent explanations was that of 
the nineteenth-century Mauritanian scholar residing in the Sudan, Muham- 
mad b. al-Mukhtār al-Shingītī (d. 1882), who was asked how to harmonize 
the divergent claims of Ibn al- Arabi, "Alī al-Khawass, and others concerning 
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the identity of the Seal of Saints.” Al-Shingītī responded that there was no 
contradictions between any of these statements: Ibn al-Arabi learned that 
the position did not belong to him, then he was veiled from it, then later al- 
lowed to encounter al-Tijānī's reality in Fez. The claim of al-Khawass could 
be explained by the manifestation of the Prophet in his being, similar to the 
experiences of Abū Bakr al-Shibli (d. 946, Baghdad), and ‘Abd al-Karīm 
al-Jīlī (d. 1424, Baghdad) in relation to his shaykh of the Qadiriyya order, 
Ismail al-Jabarti (d. 1405), the latter who said, “I saw our master Muham- 
mad in the form of my master Ismā 11 al-Jabartī.” Alternatively, the claims to 
being the Seal of Saints by others besides al-Tijānī —here al-Shingītī men- 
tions Ibn al-Arabr, Muhammad al-Wafa, ‘Ali al-Khawass, and Muhammad 
al-Mirghani (d. 1853, the student to Ahmad b. Idris)—could be explained 
by “the appearance of al-Tijanr's spirituality in the mirror of their essential 
beings (dha?) Similarly did Ahmad b. Idris (d. 1837), according to al- 
Shingītī, first claim to be the Mahdī “because he obtained the manifestation 
of the Mahdr's spirituality in the mirror of his essential being,” but then later 
renounced the title." Al-Tijānī's statements about his rank are the most co- 
herent of any claimant, al-Shingītī concludes, nor did any other saint fulfill 
Ibn al-Arabr's description of the seal’s appearance in Fez (in the Futūhāt 
al-makkiyya): no one besides al-Tijānī claimed to be the Seal of Saints in 
Fez, 102 

Ibrahim Niasse laid particular emphasis on al-Tijānī's spiritual expe- 
rience and unrivaled gnosis as evidence for his being the Seal of Saints. 
According to Niasse (as mentioned previously), “he has come to actualize 
the spiritual experience of all saints.” Niasse emphasized the point in his 
poetic eulogies of al-Tijant: 


The reality of second secret of existence, a [divine] creation 
The seal of the unique saints (afrād), then named further 


Given illumination in the holy presence, 
The cup-bearer of quenching gnosis. 


By my life, this Shaykh is the spring (ayn) of sainthood 


Absolute purity bursting forth from the spring of prophecy.'? 


This “quenching gnosis” brought by al-Tijant was largely to be experienced 
rather than expressed in books. In his earlier allusion to the Seal of Saints, 
al-Tirmidhi had suggested a certain number of esoteric questions to which 
the seal would be able to respond. While Ibn al-‘Arabi had endeavored to 
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respond to these questions, Niasse rejoined that al-Tijānī did not publicize 
some knowledge out of etiquette (adab) with God. He points out that Tir- 
midhī said the seal would know the answers to his questions, not that it 
would be appropriate for him to share his knowledge of such matters.* 
But in reflecting on al-Tijānī's position as Seal of the Saints in assisting 
disciples to attain gnosis, Niasse interpreted the established Tijānī saying, 
“The end of the axial saints (agtāb) are the beginning of companions of 
Shaykh al-Tijānī,” to mean that the true followers of al-Tijānī would come 
to realize a higher degree of gnosis than earlier saintly communities: “I 
have not seen in the earlier generations knowledge except of the first de- 
gree (of gnosis).”'” Niasse thus urged disciples, “You must speak about the 
matter of the Tijānī Seal among the beloveds, for it is better than all other 
litanies, especially during Ramadan.’ 

Tijānī scholars thus reconciled the competing claims of diverse saints, 
without (from their perspective) denying any saint’s particular relation- 
ship to God. It is not surprising, then, to find West African scholars like 
al-Shingītī and Niasse both authenticating the saintly articulations of con- 
temporaries, such as al-Mirghānī or Ahmad Bamba,” while demonstrat- 
ing (for Tijānīs) the superior rank of al-Tijānī. A similar methodology is 
employed by contemporary Tijani scholars when apprised of various more 
recent claims. A book describing Shadhilt saints of Morocco contains a 
narration of an early twentieth-century Sufi from Tangier, Muhammad b. 
al-Saddiq (d. 1935), who had a vision of al-Tijānī in the presence of the 
Prophet while visiting the Tijānī zāwiya in Fez. He asked al-Tijānī, “Is it 
true what your followers claim, that you are the Seal of Saints?” al-Tijānī 
reportedly responded to him, “You are also the Seal (khatm).”'* Ibrāhīm 
Niasse had of course suggested, following earlier Tijānī understandings, 
that any saint who realized perfect sainthood could be called a “Seal,” but 
only “for his own designated time.” But in this case, the present-day 
Shaykh al-Tijānī Cissé, after nodding to the wider definition of the term 
khatm, simply said, “That is only his [al-Saddiq's] claim (to sainthood). 
As for the true identity of the unique Seal of Saints, that is only Shaykh 
Ahmad al-Tijānī.”' In other words, Tijani disciples believed their shaykh’s 
claims to be of unrivaled coherence, capable of making relative sense of 
and respecting other claims, while preserving the uniqueness of al-Tijani's 
saintly rank. 
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Disciple Actualization and Spiritual Rank 


The history of North African Sufism is replete with the assurances saints 
gave their followers. The founder of the Wazzaniyya ‘Abdallah al-Sharif 
(d. 1678), the most popular branch of the Shadhiliyya in eighteenth-century 
Morocco into which al-Tijānī had earlier been initiated, told disciples, “I 
asked Him (God) that whoever entered my house and memorized my dhikr 
would be saved from Hell on the Last Day of Judgment. He granted me all 
that, thanks to Him.” [bn al-Mashrr's Rawd al-muhibb reflects on some 
of these claims popular in North Africa at the time, most particularly the 
similar assurances of Abd al-Qadir al-Jilānī (d. 1166) and Mawlay Tuhāmī 
(d. 1715) that whoever saw him, and who saw someone who saw him, up 
to seven degrees removed, would enter Paradise."? The foundation of the 
Tijāniyya thus clearly emerged from a discursive space where promises of 
salvation to disciples were quite common. While al-Tijānī's claims in this 
regard undoubtedly meant to go beyond earlier assurances in keeping with 
his claim to ascendant saintly rank, he also cautioned disciples, perhaps 
paradoxically, against relying on such assurances to abrogate the endur- 
ingly essential jihad against the nafs, or to feel themselves safe from God's 
punishment. 

Tijānī primary sources contain elaborate discussion of the excellences 
(fadā il) of initiation into the Tyaniyya. There is a pronounced claim that 
such assurances transcend the promises given to any other saint. Al-Tijānī 
asserted, “No one among the distinguished saints (rijā/) is able to cause all 
of his companions to enter Paradise, without accounting or punishment, ex- 
cept I alone.” Ibn al-Mashri considered the similar statements of al-Jilānī 
and Tuhāmī above, then explained the distinction specific to al-Tijānī, “It 
has not been reported from one of them the lack of accounting for their 
companions, or for one who saw them, as our Shaykh has mentioned." In 
other words, the Tijāniyya not only offered Paradise, but exemption from 
“accounting” (hisab) on the Day of Judgment. ‘Umar Tal explained this 
was because God would have mercy on the shaykh’s companions “from 
the treasuries of His grace (fad/), not on account of their good deeds.”'” 
This was specifically meant to endure beyond the shaykh's lifetime. Ibn al- 
Mashri thus relates the Prophet's words to al-Tijānī: ^W homever you grant 
permission and he gives to another, it is as if he took from you directly, and 
Iam the guarantor for all of them.""6 A]-Tijani thus remarked of the Qur'àn 
verse, “A goodly portion of the later generations,’ whom God would save 
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as “companions of the right” (ashāb al-yamīn): “The goodly portion from 
later times are our companions.” Elsewhere he added, “No one will enter 
Paradise before our companions except the companions of the Prophet.”"* 
The initiate’s parents, spouses, and offspring would also enter Paradise 
“without accounting or punishment,” so long as they did not become an 
enemy to the shaykh.'? Al-Tijānī insisted such assurances to disciples were 
only a partial insight into the blessing of joining his path: “What we have 
mentioned of blessing of this fariga compared to what is hidden is like a 
drop in the ocean.” 

Indeed, Paradise was not the only assurance al-Tijānī gave to disciples. 
He said, for example, that his companions would be granted one hundred 
thousand times the credit for good deeds relative to other Muslims.?! He 
further promised sincere disciples the attainment of sainthood: “As for the 
grace (fad!) upon his followers, may God be pleased with him, the master 
of existence, peace be upon him, informed him that anyone who loves 
him is beloved to the Prophet, and will not die until he becomes a saint 
(walī).”? The Prophet was thus said to have promised him that all who 
took his litany would enter Paradise along with the shaykh in “the first 
company,” to reside in “the heights of Paradise ( iliyyīn) in the company of 
the Prophet."?? The saintly rank of al-Tijanr's true disciples was higher than 
earlier axial saints: “The greatest poles (agtāb) of this (Muslim) community 
do not realize the rank of my companions,” said al-Tijānī, “and we have 
been given this despite the disdain of the doubters.""^ “If the greatest of 
poles came to know what has been given to our companions, they would 
cry to God and say, ‘Our Lord! You have given us nothing.” This divine 
grace was to be allegedly realized whatever the state of the Tijānī aspirant. 
Once a jurist (fagīh) criticized a disciple of al-Tijani for apparently being 
distracted in the mosque, “You people (Tijanis) fill the mosques with your 
bodies, but not with your hearts.” When informed, al-Tijānī responded, 
“You people (al-Tijānī's companions) are the beloved and accepted ones 
(in God's presence), in whatever state (hála) you are.”'”° 

There is good evidence that disciples strove to actualize this prom- 
ise of divine selection and spiritual rank. As mentioned in chapter 3, 
the Prophet promised ten of al-Tijānī's disciples “grand illuminion" (a/- 
fath al-akbar), normally associated with the highest of saintly ranks; al- 
Damrawi only saw the position of the saintly seal above that of his own; 
and Alī Amlas attained a rank only reached by three people every thou- 
sand years. Alī Tamasini was said to have become the axial saint (gutb), 
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or the highest saint on earth after the passing of al-Tijani in 1815.7 At 
one point, "Alī Harazim wrote to al-Tijānī to request from him the spir- 
itual rank (maqam) of Ibn al- Arabi: “I did not ask for the maqam of Ibn 
al- Arabi until I came to know and verify that your magām is above his 
own." Al-Tijānī wrote back to guarantee for Harazim the gnosis (ma rifa) 
from the maqam of Ibn al- Arabi, but that the earlier saint’s singular rank 
(gutbāniyya) was only for God to decree.”* Nonetheless, al-Tijānī later 
wrote in his authorization (ijāza) to Harazim: “He has come to stand 
in our station, as a replacement for us, on behalf of our spirit and our 
holy rank. He stands for us in our presence and our absence, in our life 
and after our death. Whoever takes from him is as if he took from us 
directly without any difference. Whoever exalts him, exalts us. Whoever 
respects him, respects us. Whoever obeys him, obeys us, and who obeys 
us, obeys God and His Messenger.” In other words, Harazim had come 
as close as possible to the station of the Seal of Saints, so that there was 
no spiritual rank in between his own and that of al-Tijānī himself. Else- 
where, al-Tijānī insisted that he had not given this complete inheritance 
(khilāfa) to anyone except for Harazim, a bestowal he had granted by the 
command of the Prophet.?? The later Moroccan Tijānī scholar Ahmad 
Sukayrij suggested that this khilafa of Harazim was a rank open to other 
Tijānī luminaries after the passing of Harazim.?! But more generally, 
Tijānī adherents were probably encouraged in their spiritual aspirations 
by the shaykh’s promise, “There is a group among our companions such 
that, if the great poles gathered together, they would not equal one drop 
in the ocean of one of them."!? 

While al-Tijānī's spiritual rank meant to inspire the zeal of disciples, it 
also seemed possessed of a unique exclusivity or singular majesty (jalā/), 
perhaps evocative of ‘Alī Wafa's earlier description of the Seal of Saints: 
“The appearance of the saints in the time of their Seal is like the appear- 
ance of the stars along with the sun."? Primary sources speak briefly of a 
short-lived conflict between partisans of two elite disciples, "Alī Harazim 
and Ibn al-Mashrī; both of whom had spent years in the company of al- 
Tijānī and had written their own compilations of the shaykh's teachings. 
Rather than openly siding with one side or the other, al-Tijānī's response 
was, “My companions are one. Who would know me, knows me alone." 
The lesson seems to have been that aspiration for spiritual rank should not 
distract the disciple from sincerity in his commitment to the Sufi shaykh, 
particularly when one's shaykh was the Seal of Saints. 
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Perhaps even before claiming the highest rank of Saintly Seal and Hid- 
den Pole, al-Tijānī called together his elite disciples who had obtained di- 
vine gnosis and “the station of God’s answering their prayers (tasarruf), 
and the ability to provide spiritual training (tarbiya) to the creation.” He 
warned them, “Whomever God has granted illumination among my disci- 
ples, and remains in the place where I am, he should fear his own destruc- 
tion (halak) . . . this is from God, and I have no choice in the matter.” In 
other words, al-Tijanr's saintly rank might undermine the achievements 
of others unless they were vigilant in their sincerity or moved elsewhere. 
Apparently, not all of these disciples wanted to leave their shaykh: rather 
than leave al-Tijānī, Muhammad b. al-Nasir, oral traditions in Fez recount, 
accepted al-Tijani's personal warning to him that he would die in obscu- 
rity if he did not leave. To this day, his grave in Fez is allegedly found in 
a place where no one visits due to the repulsive odors of the surrounding 
neighborhood." The twentieth-century Senegalese shaykh Ibrahim Niasse 
did what he could to avoid spending the night in Fez out of respect for 
al-Tijanr's saintly rank, perhaps because of his own claim to axial saint- 
hood (gutbāniyya). This practice is maintained by the current imam of Ni- 
asse's community, Shaykh al-Tijani Cissé, who explained cryptically when 
pressed, "There is a certain secret, which if you possess it, you cannot 
spend the night in Fez.”' Together, such narrations reveal the way in which 
later saints within the Tijaniyya served to reinforce the precedent claims of 
al-Tyani, rather than to challenge or supersede them, even while they made 
their own spiritual claims. 

While the assurances ofthe Tijaniyya may go beyond the claims of other 
Sufi communities, they were certainly articulated in dialogue with them. 
Tijānī sources admitted, for example, the virtue for any Sufi disciple in ex- 
alting his shaykh beyond any other. Al-Tijàni thus advised Sufi disciples in 
general: *Let the disciple be with his shaykh as if he were with the Prophet, 
exalting him, loving him, seeking his spiritual support, and removing other 
than him from his heart." Al-Tyani continued: “Every shaykh from among 
God's elect has an audience or presence (hadra) with God that he does not 
share with anyone else. If a light should be revealed to a person from this 
presence, and he should attribute it to other than this presence, the light 
will return back to its original location.”* Any illumination the disciple 
perceived in himself was thus a light granted him from or through the 
presence of his shaykh. In a letter to fellow disciples, ‘Alt Harazim em- 
phasized that, while one should not disparage other saints, “It is necessary 
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for a person to exalt his shaykh over others in order to benefit from him.” 
Proper manners with one’s shaykh, according to Harazim’s understanding 
of the broader Sufi tradition, meant that the “disciple does not see anyone in 
creation better than his shaykh, nor does he see anything in creation except 
his shaykh and himself"? 

Nonetheless, al-Tyani’s uncompromising claim to be the Seal of Saints 
invariably posited the Tijāniyya with a degree of qualitative distinction. In 
some cases, al-Tijani went so far as to suggest the “abrogation” of other Sufi 
orders with the appearance of the Tijāniyya: “Our path abrogates (tansakh) 
all other paths, rendering them ineffective; and no path enters into our 
path."^? But the more widely cited statement, “Our seal (tābi') descends 
over all seals, and no seal will descend over ours,""! may best articulate 
al-Tijānī's continued respect for existing Sufi paths while asserting the 
specialty of the Tijāniyya. After all, according to al-Tijānī, “The paths of 
the saints all return to one source, which is their connection to him (the 
Prophet)."'? The twentieth-century Egyptian Tijānī shaykh Muhammad al- 
Hafiz al-Misrī (d. 1978) commented that the abrogated path only referred to 
those Sufi orders that allowed aspirants to leave aside practicing the litany 
(wird) upon which that order was founded.'* Ibrahim Niasse emphasized 
the centrality of spiritual training (tarbiya). For him, the abrogation of a 
Sufi order meant its inability to persist in providing followers with the 
knowledge (ma rifa) of God: “And perhaps the other spiritual paths have 
been abrogated, since not one of them is maintained by someone capable 
of providing spiritual training (tarbiya).’™ In other words, the validity of 
a Sufi path depended on its continued ability to fulfill its purpose. These 
explanations thus reflect al-Tijānī's notion that the Tijaniyya was the purest 
Sufi path because of its direct connection to the Prophet. “Our path is a path 
of pure grace, a gift from him (the Prophet) to me,” al-Tijānī said: “Our seal 
(tābi ) is the Muhammadan seal, and it descends on all who take our litany 
(wird)? Such statements were certainly a challenge to the existing Sufi 
tradition. But given al-Tijānī's evident respect for preexisting Sufi saints 
and incorporation of their teachings, his own statements certainly did not 
call for the abolishment of non-Tijani Sufism. Rather, al-Tijani meant to 
reinvigorate the essence of Sufi practice as a methodology of providing 
direct access to God and His Prophet. 

The Tyaniyya made specific claims about its ability to connect followers 
to the enduring spirituality of the Prophet. Al-Tijānī related the relevant 
words of the Prophet to him as follows: “You are among those guaranteed 
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safety, and all those who love you are safe. You are my beloved, and who- 
ever loves you is my beloved. Your disciples are my disciples. Your fol- 
lowers are my followers. Your companions are my companions. Anyone 
who takes your litany is liberated from the Fire.”'* Disciples were thus 
assured of being the special loved ones of the Prophet, so that “Whoever 
harms them, harms the Prophet.""^ Al-Tijānī's warning in this regard was 
directed more internally to his own followers than externally: “The Prophet 
said to me, ‘Tell your companions not to harm each other, for whoever 
harms them, harms me. "'* This is apparently explained by the Prophet's 
words to al-Tijānī cited above: “Whoever loves you, I become like the spirit 
to his body." AI-Tijani no doubt hoped aspirants would thus actualize 
the Qur'an verse, "The Prophet is closer to the believers than their own 
selves." ? 

In publicizing the Prophet's extraordinary assurances to his disciples, al- 
Tijānī obviously had to maintain a delicate balance with orthodox Islamic 
understandings of divine reward and punishment. Such dynamic tension 
is evident in the Prophet's own teachings, it must be admitted, at the foun- 
dations of Islam. The Prophet Muhammad's assurance of Paradise to any- 
one who once uttered the Islamic testimony of faith,” was tempered with 
statements like, *No one will enter the Fire (of Hell) who has a speck of 
faith in his heart, and no one will enter Paradise who has a speck of pride 
in his heart"?! Similarly, al-Tijānī warned disciples against pride and com- 
placency on the spiritual path. Specifically, the aspirant should never feel 
himself safe from God's misguidance: "All that we have mentioned in this 
path will surely be realized so long as we are made safe from God's mis- 
guidance (makr). For even the Prophets never felt themselves secure from 
God's misguidance, despite their exalted worth and elevated rank. *No one 
feels secure from God's misguidance except those in loss"? Guidance 
is God's gift alone: “The (divine) conductor of felicity steers a man to this 
presence, and the divine misdirector (sārif) beguiles others from it,” al- 
Tijani explained. 

Tijānī texts thus demonstrate an apparently well-developed understand- 
ing of the “misguidance of God” (makr Allāh). The Jawahir al-ma ānī de- 
scribes God's misdirection from the path of felicity as a process of succes- 
sive veiling as a result of disobeying God: 


Let a person not take our litany (wird) and, having heard what it 
contains concerning the entrance to Paradise without accounting, 
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punishment or harm from disobedience, then cast his carnal self (nafs) 
into disobeying God, taking what he heard as a protection from God's 
punishment in his disobedience. Whoever does that, God clothes his 
heart in our hatred until he disparages us. And if he should disparage 
us, God causes him to die as a disbeliever. I warn you from disobey- 
ing God and (to be fearful) of His punishment. Whomever God has 
judged to be in sin—and the servant (of God) is not infallible—let him 
not approach us unless he does so in tears, his heart fearful of God’s 
punishment.'** 


Disobedience certainly included external violation of the sacred law 
(sharia), but it more generally included any act of turning away from God, 
externally or internally. Al-Tijani related: “The Imam of the Sufi path, al- 
Junayd, may God be pleased with him, said, ‘A person could have a thou- 
sand years of worship accepted with God, but then he turns away for one 
moment. What he loses in that one moment is more than what he gained in 
a thousand years. "5 Such passages emphasizing the fear of God within 
the Tijaniyya are no less arresting than earlier citations concerning God's 
favor. In balancing between hope and fear of God, al-Tijàni returned to an 
apparently classical Islamic definition of true faith: 


Faith has two wings like a bird. One wing is the fear (of God), which 
causes the heart to lament in fear of (God's) threatened punishment. 
The Prophet said, “The believer sees his sins as having placed him 
beneath a mountain, and he fears lest it fall on top of him. The hyp- 
ocrite considers his sins as (inconsequential) flies passing before his 
nose.” The other wing is the hope in God, glorious and exalted: that 
He might forgive him, and not punish him nor cause him tribulation 
in his faith. The one who has only hope (in God) without fear feels 
himself secure, and feeling oneself secure from God is the source of 
disbelief (ayn al-kufr). The one who has only fear (of God) becomes 
desperately hopeless of God, and despair of God is (also) the source 
of disbelief.” 


The Tijānī aspirant should thus be inspired by the promises of the Tijani- 
yya concerning Paradise and sainthood, his hopes raised in God's mercy. 
But the heightened awareness of God's capacity to misguide the insincere 
should also give new urgency to his fear of God. After all, feeling safe 
from God's punishment was a form of pride. The Mauritanian-Sudanese 
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Muhammad b. al-Mukhtar al-Shingītī thus explained al-Tijānī's teaching in 
this regard: “Part of pride is thinking that any blessing you have is because 
you deserve it.” A person's affiliation to the Tijaniyya, or to any path of 
guidance, was God’s action, and not a source for individual pride over oth- 
ers. Indeed, such arrogance constituted an act of turning away from God, 
subjecting a person to God’s further misguidance. 

These warnings evidently responded to tensions within al-Tijānī's early 
community. Clearly, some affiliates understood their connection to the 
Tijāniyya as an occasional association as permitted in other Sufi gather- 
ings. The Prophet warned al-Tijānī that whoever took his litany but then 
left it would be “licensed with destruction in this world and the next."^* 
Elsewhere al-Tijānī admitted of different degrees of association between 
a shaykh and his disciples: “He has three circles (of disciples): those far, 
those near, and those in the middle. When a disciple enters into the circle of 
proximity, it is said to him, 'If you go against me after today, you will die 
as a disbeliever. "? The conditions he placed on those whom he initiated, 
such as practicing the litany until death, certainly meant to exempt more 
general associates from the heightened promise and warning al-Tijānī ar- 
ticulated as specific to the Tijāniyya. 

Even still, there is evidence of the shaykh's disappointment with un- 
named disciples. The Prophet came to Harazim to apprise him of a certain 
disciple who was taking the shaykh's words out of context and distorting 
them for his own purposes, “in order to eat of the world,” telling Harazim 
to tell al-Tijānī: “You and I have nothing to do with him and what he is 
doing. All the dissension (fitna) stirred up against you here (Fez), and in 
the desert, is because of him and from him. He persists in mixing with 
those filled with hatred, elaborating to them what is with you. I detest that 
and all types of dissension.” This chilling rebuke points to an enduring 
discourse within the Tijaniyya about the dangers, for the initiated or even 
elite disciple, of willfully disregarding al-Tijanr's balance between hope 
and fear, between the external orthodoxy and divine reality. Assurances 
were to be made among an audience who could read them in the context 
of true faith, which meant not feeling safe from divine misguidance and 
punishment. Disciples who publicized the claims of the Tijaniyya in in- 
appropriate contexts perhaps meant to attract other initiates for their own 
selfish purposes, not for the purpose of connecting others to God. Ibrahim 
Niasse picked up on this theme in later generations, warning Tijānī dis- 
ciples: “You must avoid in the (Tijānī) path those who are slaves of (their 
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own) desires . . . they are the enemies of God and His Messenger.” In- 
ternal Tijānī histories tend to silence such internal dissension. But their 
lingering traces indicate that the balance between fear and hope was not 
always an easy one to maintain, especially in the absence of the physical 
presence of the shaykh or his completed inheritors. It became clear even 
during al-Tijānī's lifetime, then, that not all who dressed themselves in 
the name of the Tijaniyya represented the shaykh’s teachings. But Tijānī 
sources seem reconciled to the fact that al-Tijānī's claims would inevitably 
incite jealous enmity. The shaykh related the Prophet’s warning to him, 
partially mentioned above: “All people are your enemies and the enemies 
of your companions, due to the rank bestowed on you . . . so hold back 
your tongue." 


Conclusion 


The foundation of the Tijaniyya, especially from its establishment in Fez in 
1798, was marked by insistent claims of saintly authority. Such expressions 
emerged from a long Sufi tradition of elaborating a hidden hierarchy of 
saints. Al-Tijani developed these ideas further and may have asserted a new 
position altogether. Nearly synonymous with the Seal of Saints, the Hidden 
Pole was a further perfection of saintly proximity to the enduring spiritu- 
ality ofthe Prophet Muhammad, such that no one in creation was apprised 
of his reality except the Prophet. Despite such lofty claims, Tijani tradition 
apparently meant to hold to earlier ideas of spiritual humility before God, 
and the idea of saintly rank as nothing other than a reflection of God's favor 
to the Prophet. “Whoever loves me for the sake of God and His Messenger, 
let him love me,” al-Tijani said: “Whoever loves me for another reason, I 
am only a blind man distributing (goods), but I have nothing myself."!6 
Those who took directly from the Hidden Pole, thus the affiliates to the 
new Tariqa Muhammadiyya, perceived themselves as participating in an 
unprecedented saintly authority that offered individual aspirants both sal- 
vation and saintly rank. Such claims inevitably led to external jealousy and 
internal tensions, especially when disciples did not live up to the required 
comportment on the Sufi path. But the shaykh's underlying emphasis on 
combining fear and hope in God provided an enduring legibility to the 
Tijāniyya within traditional Sufism and orthodox Islamic theology. Ac- 
cusations that al-Tijānī had “superseded” Islam with his claim to be the 
Seal of Saints or his promises of salvation, whether made by non-Tyani 
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detractors or academics, rely on a (sometimes unintentional) selective 
reading of primary sources. Interestingly, Tyani sources also accuse insin- 
cere Tijānī associates of similar misreadings. Invariably, lost in this noise 
is the manner in which saintly authority and salvation was understood and 
transmitted by most Tyani disciples, and certainly by al-Tijānī himself. 
The exposition presented here, based on a wide array of primary sources, 
hopes to contextualize claims to saintly authority within a broader read- 
ing of al-Tijānī's teaching, and within a larger discourse of saintly claims 
contemporary to the emergence of the Tijāniyya. Such a contextualized 
understanding of saintly authority in one of the world’s largest Sufi orders 
is long overdue. 

It is certainly not an academic’s place to evaluate the competing claims 
of Muslim saints. But the lack of serious consideration to al-Tijānī's claims 
to saintly rank has been a gaping hole in academic research on Sufism, 
albeit understandable for the difficulty in external access to all relevant 
sources. As this chapter has demonstrated, al-Tijānī articulated a well- 
developed understanding of the hidden saintly hierarchy, made a coherent 
claim to occupy the highest position as the Seal of Saints in dialogue with 
previous claims, and formulated an apparently new expression of paradig- 
matic sainthood surrounding the notion of the “Hidden Pole.” Given the 
popularity of the Tyaniyya throughout the Muslim world, al-Tijānī's claim 
to be the Seal of Saints is arguably upheld by as many Muslims today as is 
the competing claim of any other saint. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Abundant Blessing in an Age of Corruption 


OD THE GLORIFIED AND EXALTED knows the weakness of the peo- 

ple of this time,” Ahmad al-Tyant said of the late eighteenth-century 

Muslim world, “so He had mercy on them, and gave them abundant 
good for small (good) deeds.”' This statement was meant to allude to the 
need for powerful Sufi prayers in an age of corruption, but it more gener- 
ally characterizes al-Tijānī's understanding of the historical context within 
which the Tyaniyya was taking shape. The Sufi aspirant could not avoid 
entanglement in a world increasingly distant from divine guidance. There 
was no choice but to “Walk on the way of the people of your time,” al-Tijant 
cautioned disciples. The solution was not to withdraw from the world, but 
rather for individuals to become instruments of God's bountiful grace (fadl 
Allah), even as traditional Muslim institutions and societies were appearing 
to crumble around them. Such an understanding may not have specifically 
referenced the impending European colonial occupation of Muslim socie- 
ties, but it certainly facilitated the survival and even spread of Islamic learn- 
ing and identity when Muslim political regimes where eclipsed by European 
powers. This chapter considers al-Tyani’s understanding of the corruption 
of the age in the context of broader discourses of late eighteenth-century 
reformism. As some of this understanding was connected to concern for an 
apparently fast-approaching end of times, some reference is made here to 
eschatology within the Tyaniyya. Lastly, this chapter discusses al-Tijani's 
central emphasis on God’s grace as the individual’s only logical escape from 
the distress decreed for his age. 


The Corruption of the Age and the Turks in Algeria 


Ahmad al-Tijānī, like many of his time, made frequent reference to the 
perceived corruption and sinfulness of the age. It is tempting to suggest 
that at least some of these references, like the shaykh’s self-prohibition of 
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sugar, responded to a changing global balance of political and economic 
power toward non-Muslim European powers. But the discourse on corrup- 
tion seems to have been mostly directed internally at Muslim societies. As 
previously mentioned, the Prophet advised al-Tijānī not to emigrate East 
as the rulers of those lands “had ceased to be good Muslims” on account of 
alcohol consumption and unjust expropriation of wealth. While much of al- 
Tijānī's censure of perceived corruption may indeed have been directed at 
the Ottomans, particularly the Ottoman government of Algiers, the shaykh 
was more concerned with the spread of corruption in the individual souls 
of Muslims. 

The Algeria in which Ahmad al-Tijānī came of age had technically been 
an Ottoman province since the sixteenth century. By the mid-seventeenth 
century, however, Ottoman elites in the provincial capital of Algiers, hop- 
ing to reassert their Turkish identity and gain favor with a sultan apparently 
disinterested in Algeria, came to increasingly isolate themselves from the 
local population? Muslim scholars ('ulamā') close to Algiers were subject 
to intense surveillance, and those of perceived dangerous influence over 
local populations were often executed, exiled, or purposefully impover- 
ished.* The traditional independence of inland oases like ‘Ayn Madi, where 
al-Tijānī was born, was threatened by augmented taxes imposed to supple- 
ment a decline in tolls exacted on Mediterranean shipping.* The Ottomans 
in Algiers imposed an annual tribute on ‘Ayn Mad? in 1785 and sent the first 
in a series of armed forces to collect the tax from the town in 1788.° Newly 
established Sufi orders in the rural interior felt particularly targeted by such 
policies, and the Turks laid siege to Algerian centers of the Rahmaniyya 
(Khalwatiyya) and Darqawiyya (Shadhiliyya), in addition to the Tyaniyya 
in ‘Ayn Madi.’ The Bey had Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Azharī (al-Tijānī's 
first initiator into the Khalwatiyya) imprisoned in Algiers and later plotted 
to have al-Azhari’s corpse stolen from its tomb in Kabyles and brought 
to Algiers, apparently to avoid the concentration of the Rahmaniyya in a 
rural area outside of their control.* The combination of being disconnected 
from the local population, the marginalization of urban scholarship, and 
the forced expropriation of the wealth of inland oases no doubt contributed 
to the perception of some that, in Algeria "the Turks enjoyed little Islamic 
justification for their rule?” For their perceived unjust shedding of blood, 
theft of wealth, and general privileging of their own legislation over the 
Shart a, al-Tijānī gave his opinion of the Turks in Algeria: “Their rulers are 
infidels” (hukkamuhum kuffar).'° 
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Tijānī sources contain only fleeting references to al-Tijānī's personal 
conflicts with the Turkish authorities in Algeria, but external sources pro- 
vide suggestive details. The earlier narratives of Abun-Nasr and Adnani, 
focusing on al-Tijānī's alleged expulsion from Algeria, rely almost exclu- 
sively on accounts from the Moroccan historian Abū l-Qasim al-Zayānī (d. 
1833). Al-Zayani’s rendition has al-Tijānī being accused of practicing al- 
chemy, of collecting around him the “dregs of the Berbers and the Arabs,” 
and of being imprisoned and then expelled first from Tlemcen by the Turk- 
ish Bey in Algeria, Muhammad b. 'Uthman (d. 1791), and then from Abt 
Samghün by the Bey’s son who had become the governor of Oran." But 
the authenticity of al-Zayani’s narration with regard to al-Tijānī is highly 
doubtful, suggests the more recent Moroccan historian Ahmad al-Azmī. 
Neither French nor Algerian accounts written during the period mention 
any such imprisonment or expulsion: it is highly unlikely the action of 
the Turkish Bey in Algiers or prince in Oran against a religious notable 
would have escaped the notice of observers who reported on Algeria’s in- 
ternal developments more closely than did al-Zayānī.” Indeed, it seems 
al-Zayani had developed a reputation for spreading lies and slander, even 
in Moroccan circles. According to the central Moroccan biographical dic- 
tionary of the period, Salwat al-anfās: “He (al-Zayānī) was possessed of 
impetuosity (hidda), and his tongue neither remained (in his mouth) nor 
sowed (good). This finally led him to disparage the great saints, and we 
seek refuge in God from that.” Al-Azmī believes al-Zayānī's animosity to 
al-Tijānī caused him to accept dubious narrations or even to fabricate them: 
al-Zayani may have been jealous of Sultan Mawlay Sulayman's reception 
of al-Tijānī in Fez, and he probably considered al-Tijānī a “Wahhabi” for 
his restriction of grave visitation." If true, such clear biases undermine not 
only al-Zayānī's credibility, but also the credibility of subsequent narra- 
tives that exclusively rely on his account. 

Two other nineteenth-century historical accounts do reference al-Tijānī's 
dislike for the Turkish government in Algeria but do not contain al-Zayanr's 
likely fabricated stories of imprisonment and expulsion. The Algerian his- 
torian Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jazā iri (writing in 1842) states that 
al-Tijānī's move to Fez was voluntary, but that he did indeed hope to es- 
cape the perceived injustice of the Turks: *When his affair [the spread of 
the Tijaniyya] became public in the country, he feared the government's 
treachery. So he moved with his family and children to Fez in the time of 
Mawlay Sulayman." Similarly, the Moroccan history of Ahmad al-Nasiri 
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cites a letter that al-Tijānī sent to Mawlay Sulayman upon his arrival in Fez 
in 1798, informing him that he had come fleeing the oppression of the Turks 
and seeking protection from them with the Prophet's family (ahl al-bayt). 
Al-Nāsirī's version makes reference to the Turkish Bey's “harassment” of 
al-Tijani in Tlemcen and his son's “menacing” of him in Abi Samghün, 
suggesting al-Tyani’s move to Morocco was not unwarranted. In any case, 
“when he [the sultan] saw his character and his mastery of the knowledge 
disciplines, he welcomed him, believed in him and gave him a house to 
consider his own." 

There is ample evidence from internal sources that al-Tijani was not 
fond of Turkish rule in Algeria, but he cautioned against open rebellion. 
Sometime in the late 1780s, the shaykh asked the Prophet to protect his 
followers and their wealth from the Bey Muhammad b. ‘Uthman, and from 
a political leader of Tlemcen named Sulayman, as well as from “all op- 
pressors, thieves, and usurpers."" Presumably on behalf of followers from 
Algeria, the shaykh asked the Prophet in one encounter: “What about the 
alms-tax (zakāf) taken by the unjust rulers among the Muslims by force, 
is that permissible for them?" The Prophet responded, “Did I not com- 
mand them (Muslims) to obey them?” The shaykh said, “You said to them, 
‘Anyone who can give it [zakāt] to other than them, without meeting harm 
[should do so].’” The Prophet said, “Give it [to the unjust], but upon them is 
God's curse."? The Turkish Bey’s siege of ‘Ayn Madi in 1788 was likely the 
context for this dialogue. Sometime between 1785 and 1798, the shaykh's 
disciples in ‘Ayn Madi wrote to al-Tijānī, apparently asking permission to 
embark on armed rebellion against Algiers: they wanted to know whether 
they had to obey the Bey, and if al-Tijani could send them gunpowder and 
bullets. The shaykh first expressed his regret for not visiting ‘Ayn Madi due 
to the “plethora of enemies" along the way, but then cautioned: “As for the 
matter of the Bey with you, hear my full advice offered as a father to his 
son. If you would put my advice into practice, hasten to him in his land. 
Give him what you can of money, and do not fight him. There is no good 
for you in fighting him. . .. Do not contemplate anything except that which 
will rectify relations between yourselves and the Bey.” Al-Tijani thus tried 
to stave off open revolt against the Turkish regime in Algiers. But there is 
no doubt the shaykh's opinion of the Algerian Turks soured further after 
his establishment in Fez. 

When Turkish authorities executed, apparently without cause, one of 
his disciples in Tlemcen in 1805, Ahmad al-Baghdādī al-Turki, al-Tijani 
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“became furious with the actions of the Algerian government and their 
brutal transgression.” He prayed out loud, “May God cause it [Algeria] to 
be closed off from them, as Andalusia was closed off.””' Tijani disciples no 
doubt saw the French conquest of Algiers in 1830 as the fulfillment of their 
shaykh’s prayer. Probably al-Tijānī could be included among a wider range 
of eighteenth-century scholars who were primarily concerned with “ty- 
rants who oppress Muslims.””! But neither al-Tijani nor the later Tijaniyya 
extended the censure of the Ottoman government beyond Algeria: al-Tijānī 
had been on friendly terms with the Turkish government in Tunis, and later 
Tijani scholars were welcomed by the Ottoman sultan in Istanbul.” 

Rather than the predictable corruption of government elite, al-Tijani's 
primary concern was the corruption of Muslim societies. In the letter to 
‘Ayn Madi cited above, al-Tijani went on to suggest that the injustice of the 
Bey was God’s punishment for the sinfulness of Muslims in the Algerian 
desert. “I inform you that the following has been unveiled to me from the 
secret of the unseen, of which neither you nor we knew before: God the 
glorious and exalted has decreed, from His wisdom, that all among His cre- 
ation among the people of the desert . . . will suffer punishment on account 
of their disobedience and lack of repentance, and for the public spread of 
injustice and abominations in every locale . . . ‘Who has done an atom's 
weight of evil will see it? ”” A]-Tijani may have been referring to specific 
perceived injustices, such as the alliance of a rival confederation with the 
Turks against the Tyaniyya in ‘Ayn Madi, or the harassment and later mur- 
der of his primary representative in the city Muhammad al-Damrawi.^ 
But al-Tijānī seemed more broadly concerned with the sinfulness of his 
age: the spread of slander, fighting between Muslims, and open violation 
of the Sharī'a. The shaykh’s secret collection of prayers, Kunnash al-asfar, 
thus lists many prayers based on Qur'an verses that, for example, guide the 
heedless one toward obedience, promote reconciliation between people, 
separate people who do wrong together, or cure addiction to wine drinking 
or fornication.” 

On the one hand, al-Tijani's warning about preoccupation with the lower 
world of sin and lust had a certain timeless quality reflective of earlier Sufi 
masters. He wrote disciples in Morocco: “You must have patience with 
God's command in what occurs among calamities and trials. The world 
is the abode of troubles (fitan). Its calamities are like waves of the sea. 
God only sent down the children of Adam into the world to encounter its 
troubles and calamities. No one among the children of Adam can expect to 
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escape from this so long as he remains in the world. . . . Take comfort that, 
if calamity or trial should be visited upon you, it was for this reason that 
the world [was] created and fashioned.” A righteous life might protect a 
person from some of the world's problems, but obviously not all. Al-Tijānī's 
delimitation of sin invoked long-standing Islamic understandings: fornica- 
tion, slander, missing prayer times without just cause, misappropriation of 
wealth, eating (or drinking) forbidden things, or disparaging the Prophet's 
companions. For the spiritually elite (a/-khawass), sin included not giving 
witness to God's blessing ('adam shuhüd al-minna) or being ungrateful for 
God's favors." 

On the other hand, al-Tijani saw his own time as unparalleled in its sin- 
fulness. “No one in this time has an ability to separate himself from sins,” 
al-Tijanr warned disciples, “for they fall on mankind like heavy rain."?* 
Aside from general advice to avoid sin to the best of one's ability, key sup- 
plications al-Tijānī offered to disciples provide insight into his understand- 
ing of the individual's condition in such a time. Al-Tijani advised disciples 
to say three times every day: “O God, your forgiveness is wider than my 
sins, and your mercy is a greater hope for me than my deeds." In the same 
letter, speaking of the sinfulness of the age, the shaykh advised disciples 
with another prayer: *O God, I beg forgiveness for what I have repented 
from but then returned to. I seek forgiveness for every promise I made, but 
then failed to keep. I seek forgiveness for every deed I intended for your 
sake alone, but then mixed with what was not for You. I seek forgiveness 
for every blessing You bestowed on me, but which I used in disobeying 
You.” In other words, al-Tijānī encouraged disciples to at least recognize 
how the people of their time had mixed negligence and insincerity in all of 
their actions; repenting from sin but then returning, using God's blessing 
for disobeying God. “The people of this time are like chickens, provided 
for without obtaining any understanding or concern for whence they came, 
or for whither they are going.”*' 

Ahmad al-Tyani perceived his time, perhaps now often understood as 
the dawn of the modern age, as one in which people had begun to worship 
themselves instead of God. This entailed nothing less than the desacraliza- 
tion of the world. According to al-Tijānī: “The regular order of existence has 
been disrupted by the will of the Real, something no one can deny. Now, the 
only concern for every individual is the pursuit of his selfish interests and 
carnal desires, in total disregard of the divine presence, and of the duties 
and properties he ought to fulfill. In a letter meant for all disciples earlier 
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cited, al-Tijānī thus quoted a hadith censuring "the self-conceit of a man in 
his own personal opinion,” and the “lust pursued" as the idol “most odiously 
worshipped.” While the warning against following the desires of the lower 
self was certainly a long tradition in Sufism, these citations seem to indicate 
an understanding of heightened egocentrism. 

Such self-worship meant wise people should avoid stirring up the evil of 
others’ carnal selves by all means necessary. Here al-Tijānī's advice tends 
toward an active passivism rather than open confrontation. Although parts 
of this letter have already been referenced above, this significant address 
to “the entirety of disciples” is included here at length: 


I advise myself and you with the security (muhāfiza) in guarding to the 
words of the Prophet: “Three things lead to success, and three things 
lead to ruin. Success is found in the fear (taqwa) of God secretly and 
publicly, the word of truth (spoken) in (both) contentment and anger, 
and moderation (whether) in (a state of) wealth or poverty. Ruin is 
found in avarice yielded to, lust followed after, and the self-conceit 
of a man in his own personal opinion.” And his words, “There has 
never been a god other than God more odiously worshipped than a 
lust pursued.” And his words, “Do not wish to meet the enemy, and 
ask God for safety (Gfiva). And if you should meet them (the enemy) 
then have patience.” 

And this was related in the context of jihad, fighting against the 
non-believers. The statement is more appropriate (munqalib), in this 
time, to overlooking the evil of mankind. The one who wishes in his 
heart to stir up evil among men, God gives them power over him and 
he has no defense against them. The servant should rather ask God for 
safety from the awakening of men’s evil and tribulation. And if such 
evil should be aroused against him, let him not be the cause for it. 

The best way, demanded by knowledge, is to meet them in the face 
of their evil with the best of character (ihsān). If he cannot do this, 
then let him pardon and forgive them in order to extinguish the fire 
of tribulation. If he cannot do this, then let him have patience with 
the unfolding of the Divine decree, and let not their offenses provoke 
him. And if the flames of their evil should set him ablaze, then let 
him defend himself with what is better in gentleness and conciliation. 
If he should not arrive to this, then he must escape if he can and flee 
from his abode. And if obstacles should prevent his escape, then let 
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him fight with restraint to minimize the harm. He does this externally, 
but secretly he increases his humility before God and supplicates that 
their evil should be lifted from him. And he persists in this until God 
grants him felicity. [. . .] 

This way (of pardoning) that we have mentioned: all of the creation 
needs it in this time. Who persists in following this program (minhāj) 
finds happiness in this world and the next. But who deviates from this, 
God entrusts him to his own carnal soul (nafs), and he will set out to 
meet the evils with (only) his own strength and delusion. Sooner or 
later, this is a most ruinous destruction.” 


This important letter does not go so far as to abrogate armed jihad (and 
later Tyanis did take up arms), but it clearly describes an age of inescap- 
able tribulation in which forceful confrontation only fanned the flames 
of enmity. 

Indeed, the remarkable spread of the Tijaniyya in Algeria is inexplica- 
ble without appreciating al-Tijānī's accent on friendly relations with gov- 
ernment and local communities alike, prior to his establishment in Fez. 
Prominent representatives (muqaddams) hailed from all over Algeria, 
from the Sharif ‘Ali al-Tamasini in the southeastern oasis of Tamasin," to 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mashrafi in the northeastern town of Arris,* to Muham- 
mad b. al-Tabbāl al-Qasantini in the northeastern city of Constantine,** 
to Muhammad b. Hirzallah al-Zakizki? and Muhammad b. al-Dāwdī al- 
Ahlafi in the southcentral city of al-Aghwat,? to Ahmad al-Tuwātī and 
Muhammad al-Fudayl al-Tuwati in the southern oasis of Tuwat,? to Ibn al- 
Mashrī in the western province of Tlemcen,? to Muhammad b. al-Abbas 
al-Samghüni in the southwestern oasis of Abt Samghün," to Muhammad 
al-Maziri in the northwestern town of Mazer,” to Imam ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
of Chellala just south of Algiers,? to the aforementioned Ahmad al-Turkī 
in Algiers.^ Such Algerian disciples appear in Tijani sources as schol- 
arly exemplars, possessed of noble lineage and wealth: certainly not the 
“dregs of the Arabs" as al-Zayyani claimed. Al-Tamasini, for example, 
was a wealthy date farmer and scholar. Al-Māzirī was a prominent jurist, a 
descendant of the famous jurist and hadith scholar Muhammad al-Tamimi 
al-Maziri (d. 1141). Several of his disciples from Aghwat were known for 
their scholarly credentials. Aside from the aforementioned Ahlaft, the ju- 
rist Ahmad b. Isma'il had such beautiful Qur'an recitation (tajwīd) that 
the Prophet appeared to another scholar to say, “Tell Ahmad b. Isma'il to 
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raise his voice when reciting the Qur'an!"? Al-Tijānī's disciple Sahnün b. 
al-Hājj al-Aghwātī got his name because his explanation of Islamic law was 
thought equal only to the legendary Maliki scholar Sahnūn al-Tanukhi (d. 
784, Tunis).** The Tijaniyya was certainly thriving in Algeria well before 
al-Tijānī's emigration to Fez. The shaykh’s trusted disciple Mahmūd al- 
Tunisī regularly toured Algeria collecting large amounts of money, both 
from al-Tyani’s farms and from gifts from disciples, which he brought to 
the shaykh in Fez." This financial independence no doubt impressed his 
Moroccan hosts. While al-Tijānī may have left Algeria to escape the Turks, 
his Algerian followers provided the foundation that facilitated the growth 
of the Tijāniyya in Fez and throughout Morocco and North Africa. 

The Tijāniyya's spread south of the Sahara is normally associated with 
the affiliation of several Mauritanian scholars—such as ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
Muhammad al-Hāfiz, and the “Imam and judge of his people” Muham- 
mad al-Talib Jadd al-Shingītī —with al-Tijānī in Fez. But the earlier 
spread of the order in southern Algeria, especially the region of Tuwat of 
long-standing importance in the trans-Saharan trade routes, undoubtedly 
provided another pathway. Recent research has proven the importance of 
Tuwat as a point of diffusion for Nasiriyya into the Sahara in the early eigh- 
teenth century.” As previously mentioned, members of Mukhtar al-Kunti’s 
West African Qadiriyya were also present in Tuwāt from the late eigh- 
teenth century.” By the mid-eighteenth century, the region had developed 
its own version of the Nāsiriyya, the *Rekkaniyya" associated with the 
teachings of Mawlay ‘Abdallah and his son ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 1793)—the 
latter described in a contemporary source as the paradigmatic saint (qutb) 
of this time—in the Tuwat oasis of Reggane.*' It seems Tuwātī scholars 
such as Mawlay ‘Abd al-Malik, according to the Fath al-shakūr, had de- 
veloped a fearsome reputation for the subjection (taskhir) of creation and 
“penetrating supplications.”* While in Abū Samghūn, al-Tijānī wrote a 
letter to one of Tuwat’s most renowned saints, Muhammad b. al-Fudayl, 
from the people of Takrarin of Western Tuwat, asking for certain “secrets” 
(asrar). Ibn al-Fudayl refused to respond, desiring to meet al-Tijānī in per- 
son. Al-Tijānī guessed his intention and visited him, on which occasion Ibn 
al-Fudayl “left his own Sufi path to take advantage of this Muhammadan 
way.” It was likely on this trip, or on al-Tijānī's subsequent visit to Tuwat 
while he was living in Fez, that other Tuwati scholars were initiated into 
the order. The aforementioned Ahmad al-Tuwātī, known for the “speedy re- 
sponse of his supplications,” authored the influential prayer hizb al-mughni 
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to be recited after hizb al-sayf, an addition included in Tijānī prayer man- 
uals to the present day.“ The Tijaniyya was thus in early dialogue with 
preexisting Saharan scholarship through its establishment in Algeria, and 
its successful spread throughout the Sahara and was likely already assured 
before al-Tijānī's establishment in Fez. Indeed, the Tyaniyya achieved re- 
markable success in both urban and rural spaces in Algeria itself, a fact 
that serves to qualify (or perhaps explain) the alleged enmity between the 
Turks in Algeria and the nascent Tijāniyya. The shaykh’s apparent distrust 
of the Ottoman government in Algiers is best understood as a perception 
of a more general decline in Islamic morality. 


Scholasticism and Disciple Realization in Fez 


Ahmad al-Tyani and an entourage of his close followers and family, ac- 
cording to the Jawahir al-maani, “left the desert" and after a twenty-day 
journey, arrived in Fez, Morocco, in September, 1798.5 It is unclear whether 
al-Tijānī's entrance into Fez attracted the immediate attention of Mawlay 
Sulayman. Tijānī sources do not mention the alleged letter al-Tijānī sent to 
the Moroccan king requesting asylum,” and al-Tijānī's entourage first stayed 
with the family of Alī Harazim al-Barrada, whose father maintained a large 
house in Fez.” The twentieth-century Moroccan scholar Idris al- Iraqi (d. 
2009) insisted on an oral tradition passed from the family of al-Tyant’s dis- 
ciple Tayyib al-Sufyani that the shaykh did not meet the sultan until a year 
after entering Fez." The scholarly establishment did, however, take imme- 
diate notice: likely al-Tijanr's reputation had preceded him. At least one of 
the city's scholars, “the consummate scholar" ('allama) of Arabic, jurispru- 
dence, and hadith, ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Fāsī al-Fihrī (d. 1799), who composed 
poetry in al-Tijanr's honor, had become affiliated with the shaykh before 
his 1798 settlement.? A group of learned men, including the likes of the 
two jurists Idris al-Bakrawi and Muhammad Lahlü, came out to welcome 
al-Tijānī before his entrance into the city. Lahlū had heard of al-Tijani from 
his teacher al-Bakrawi and “ardently desired to meet him.” Al-Tijānī said of 
him upon meeting him, *He is among our companions" and instructed him 
to lead the prayer. The shaykh visited Lahlü in his home, and after curing 
his mother from paralysis, effected his family's affiliation to the Tijaniyya.9? 

Another scholar to recognize al-Tijānī early on was the aforementioned 
Mauritanian hadith scholar resident in Fez, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shingītī, 
who had earlier studied under Salih al-Fullant in Medina, Arabia, and who 
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attracted “all the nobles of the age to Fez just to be present in his learning 
sessions.” Soon after his arrival in Fez, al-Tijānī entered the grand mosque 
in upper Fez, where al-Shingītī sat teaching a large group of students. Al- 
Shingītī waited until al-Tijānī had greeted the mosque in prayer, then in- 
terrupted his lesson to tell his students, “Get up! Let us seek blessing from 
this Shaykh.” Al-Shingītī then went to sit with al-Tijānī and asked him a 
number of questions. After returning to his lecture, his students asked, “O 
Sidi, we did not take you as a shaykh, lowering our gaze from all others, 
until we were certain there was no one more knowledgeable than you in 
the Maghreb. But you stood up for this man from the desert . . . you asked 
him questions and listened to his answers.” Al-Shingītī responded, “Be 
quiet, my child. By God, other than whom there is no god, there is no one 
on the face of the earth more knowledgeable than him.”® Indeed, it was this 
testimony of al-Shinqitt, as referenced earlier, that ultimately persuaded his 
countryman Muhammad al-Hāfiz to later visit al-Tijānī inFez. 

Such early scholars were not alone, and very quickly others came to take 
notice ofal-Tijānī. After his arrival in Fez and while still a guest of the Bar- 
rada family, the shaykh took to teaching in a nearby mosque, and soon large 
crowds of students began to gather for his lessons. Within a few months, 
al-Tijānī's scholarly reputation had become the subject of discussion in the 
sultan's prestigious "council of scholars.” This council was dominated by 
three scholars in particular: the elder shaykh of the sultan’s court, "Abd 
al-Qadir b. Shagrūn; the leading Qur'an scholar at Fez’s Qarawiyin Univer- 
sity, al-Tayyib b. Kiran; and the leading Maliki jurist of the city, Hamdün 
b. al-Hajj. All three had earlier taught Sultan Sulayman the Islamic sci- 
ences and had been recently appointed to the council in the sultan's attempt 
to revive the scholarly heritage of Fez, following a devastating plague in 
which many of the earlier scholars had died. Apparently, when al-Tijānī's 
name was first brought up in the presence of the sultan, Ibn Kiran began to 
disparage the shaykh, “perhaps fearing he would undermine his position 
of prominence with the Sultan"? This led the elder Shaqrün, in fact Ibn 
Kiran’s earlier teacher, to break his customary silence and to remind the 
assembly of al-Tijānī's reputed knowledge and virtue. The result was that 
the sultan decided to invite al-Tijānī for an audience with the council, with 
the sultan himself present, to make a more informed judgment. 

Two mutually supportive accounts of what happened at the council are 
related in Sukayrij's Kashf al-hijāb and Raf" al-niqab, both on the authority 
of scholars who had been appointed by the sultan and were present during 
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al-Tijānī's first appearance at the council: ‘Abbas al-Sharāybī, a student of 
Ibn Kiran, and al-‘Abbas b. Muhammad b. Kiran (d. 1855), who had studied 
with Hamdün b. al-Hājj, who would accompany the sultan's delegation to 
the Hijaz in 1811, and who would later become the chief judge (gādī) of 
Meknes.9 Here is the account of al-Sharaybi, who would later take the 
Tijāniyya, as related to Ahmad 'Abdallawi (1815-1010) and then to Sukayrij: 


That day, we had come to discussing the explanation of the Qur'an 
chapter “Mankind” (sūrat al-nās). Ibn Kiran began, as was his custom 
in the presence of the King in that august assembly, due to his repu- 
tation in the formal and interpretive sciences (al- ‘ilm al-zahir wa ‘ilm 
al-ma gūl). He started and finished, thinking that no one possessed as 
much knowledge as he. And some of those present conceded as much. 
Then the King turned to the Shaykh (al-Tijānī), may God be pleased 
with him, and asked, “What does the Shaykh say about these verses?” 

Then our master began speaking about the noble verses, from 
transmitted reports (manquül) and interpretation (na gūl) in ways that 
astonished the minds. Then our master addressed a matter that Shaykh 
al-Tayyib b. Kiran, thinking that his achievement was unmatched, had 
exaggerated beyond all bounds: “What this exegete (Ibn Kiran) has 
mentioned is not correct, and is not supported by those of sound hearts 
(dhawi l-albab)." 

Shaykh al-Tayyib responded, “So you would raise objections 
against us, on the basis of what so-and-so among the Qur'an inter- 
preters have said?" And he went on like this at length. 

Our master said to him in this assiduous gathering, “The floor does 
not belong to you, so do not be like those weighed down (with them- 
selves). You were not commissioned to hold (the floor) yourself. The 
word belongs rather those who interpret the Qur'an." 

Then our master explained the correct interpretation with transmit- 
ted and logical evidence, until the truth was revealed in every aspect. 
And the truth was clear, and the falsehood dissipated. And he settled 
with certainty (bi /-tahgīg) every controversy. Everyone in the assem- 
bly said, *By God, that 1s the evident truth." And all of this was seen 
and heard by the King. Then the assembly dispersed, and profuse 
gratitude for our master was on the tongue of every participant. 

Afterward, the King addressed those who remained with him: 
“(Now) you know the rank (maqam) of Sidi Ahmad al-Tijānī, and his 
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splendor in external knowledge. As for his esoteric knowledge (‘ilm 
al-bátin), he is the father, mother, and offspring of that knowledge. So, 
what do you say?” 

They said, “By God, his word is true. He clarified the truth, free 
from falsehood. He made clear what is correct for anyone who can 
see.” From that moment, Shaykh al-Tayyib harbored resentment in 
himself, may God forgive him and us.** 


This account, useful despite the lack of external corroboration from non- 
Tijānī sources, points to several significant details concerning al-Tijānī's 
appearance in Fez. The first is that al-Tijānī capably demonstrated his 
knowledge in the external science of Qur'an interpretation (tafsīr), no doubt 
drawing on his many years teaching tafsir in Algeria where he reportedly 
“limited himself to the circumstances of revelation (asbāb al-nuzūl) for the 
Qur’an verses, and their relevant issues and legal implications.’ In other 
words, al-Tijānī bested Fez’s most established tafsīr authority in his own 
field, pointing out Ibn Kiran’s contradiction of earlier Our ān exegetes. 
This mastery of tafsīr remained a salient feature of al-Tijanr's reputation. 
Muhammad al-Sanūsī related that he studied the Qur'an with al-Tijānī in 
Fez despite never having taken the Tijāniyya: “I learned from him, and I 
took the Qur’an from him, and he told me that he had taken it from the 
Prophet, asleep and awake. And he excelled in following his example in 
all actions, and he honored me by letting me take the Qur'an from him, 
by this noble sanad, after he had taken it from him.” Clearly, al-Tijani's 
subsequent appointment to the sultan's council of scholars would not have 
been possible without such wide recognition of al-Tijani's scholarly creden- 
tials. The "eldest shaykh in the Sultan's court" Ibn Shaqrün (d. 1804) did 
not take the Tijāniyya, but he began frequenting al-Tijānī and took from 
him “gnosis and secrets.’ According to the Moroccan historian Ahmad 
al-‘Iraqi’s recently published biography of Ibn Shagrūn, “He had a rela- 
tionship of love and truthfulness with Shaykh Ahmad al-Tijani. He used to 
meet with him, but he did not take the oath of his fariqa, [simply] taking 
refuge in his good pleasure, and accepting his emulation of the Prophet.” 
The aforementioned ‘Abbas b. Kiran, who later did take the Tijaniyya, 
consulted al-Tijani for various questions of jurisprudence, such as the per- 
missibility of a mosque hosting a second Friday prayer after that led by the 
designated imam.” Abun-Nasr's suggestion that al-Tijānī wanted to “ban 
all religious learning" thus seems altogether unsubstantiated.” Al-Tijānī 
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did not obligate all initiates to become scholars, but he certainly stressed 
learning for laity as well as the elite. His advice to a father concerned about 
his son's education was practical: “Teach him what you can of the Qur'an, 
teach him how to read and write, and teach him a trade by which he can 
support himself’? 

Al-Tijānī's first appearance at the sultan's scholarly council thus demon- 
strates his appeal to Morocco's learned elite. Many scholars, apparently im- 
pressed by his erudition, began to make their own inquiries into al-Tijānī's 
spiritual claims. Al-Sharaybi’s subsequent affiliation with the Tijaniyya, 
despite earlier apprenticeship with al-Tayyib b. Kiran, was occasioned by 
a dream the night after witnessing al-Tijānī's performance in the council. 
He saw himself talking about al-Tijānī with “some of God's people (ahl 
Allah)?" about what had transpired with Ibn Kiran. One of them said to him 
concerning al-Tijani, “O my brother, did you not hear the words of God (in 
the Qur'an)? O you who believe, do not be like those who insulted Moses. 
God rendered him innocent of their allegations, and he is highly honored 
in the presence of God.’™ 

Another jurist, Muhammad b. Faqira from Meknes, came to visit al- 
Tyani in the company of some “distinguished scholars" (akabir), one of 
whom came to ask the shaykh to pray for children as he had none. Ibn 
Faqira gave al-Tijani one silver dirham, while the other scholar gave him 
forty gold riyals as a gift. The shaykh took the dirham in his hand, looked 
at it, put it in his pocket, and turned back to his house. The other scholar 
called after him, “Take what is yours!” The shaykh stopped and said to 
him, “This (dirham) is for the sake of a pious visitation (ziyāra). But (as 
for you) take back your property, for we are not in the business of selling 
children.” Ibn Fagīra was evidently impressed with al-Tijānī's sincerity and 
asked the shaykh for initiation into the Tijāniyya.” 

Well-known scholars in Fez who took the Tijāniyya included not only 
the previously mentioned al-Sharaybt, ‘Abbas b. Kiran, Muhammad Lahlü, 
"Abd al-Wahid al-Fāsī, and ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Shingītī, but also the imam 
of central Mawlay Idris mosque Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Sanūsī (d. 
1841),”° several members of the scholarly Bannis family,” the jurist Ahmad 
b. Mahammad al-Bannānī,* the wealthy scholar al-Tayyib al-Sufyānī (d. 
1843),? and the city’s chief jurist Hamdün b. al-Hājj (d. 1817). Al-Sufyānī, 
who later authored the important Tijānī text a/-/fāda al-Ahmadiyya, was a 
prominent sharif and representative of the Wazzaniyya order in Fez, who 
also taught the traditional Islamic sciences. He encountered al-Barrada’s 
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Jawāhir al-ma ani with a fellow Moroccan Mahammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid 
al-Bannānī al-Masrī while visiting Egypt on the way to Hajj and resolved 
to visit al-Tijani on his return to Fez. When he came to al-Tijānī, the shaykh 
told him, “I have been your spiritual trainer and guarantor since before 
your mother gave birth to you,” and proceeded to inform him of the rea- 
son for certain scars on his head only known to his mother.*? Ahmad al- 
Bannānī initially resisted following his friend al-Sufyānī, believing him- 
self to be of superior learning and spiritual rank to al-Tijānī. Finally, he 
visited al-Tijānī and heard from him “one secret word” that he considered 
more valuable than “a world full of gold" and found himself unable to 
sleep until he returned and took the Tyaniyya. Al-Bannani was known to 
have a photographic memory, and al-Tijānī frequently discussed with him 
interpretations of the Qur'an and hadīth.*! 

Hamdin b. al-Hajj was the “official jurist” of Mawlay’s Sulayman’s 
court,” who had been endowed by the king with “the special chair” of 
hadith instruction at Qarawiyin in Fez. Like Ibn Shagrūn and Ibn Kiran, 
with whom he had studied some of the Islamic sciences, Ibn al-Hajj had 
earlier been sent by Sultan Muhammad (r. 1757—90) to teach the future 
Sultan Sulayman in Sijilmasa** Mawlay Sulayman had developed a high 
opinion of him: “I (Mawlay Sulayman) bear witness that this writer (Ibn 
al-Hājj) is the literary scholar (adib) of his time, the likes of whom is not 
found in the Maghreb or in the lands of Egypt.” Al-Kattānī testified to 
Ibn al-Hajj’s scholarship: “He perfected the application of legal reasoning 
(ijtihād) in both specific and general matters, he was the guardian of the 
pens of old in the field of ‘deriving the source’ (instinbāt).”* Ibn al-Hajj's 
student ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Kūhan testified that his teacher “was among those 
who had mastered all disciplines of knowledge . . . especially Qur'an exe- 
gesis, Prophetic narrations, and Sufism based on the Qur'an and the Sun- 
nah."*" Aside from Ibn Kiran and other Moroccan scholars, Ibn al-Hajj had 
authorization (ijāza) from the likes of Murtada al-Zabidi in Egypt, whom 
he had met while on pilgrimage. The sultan appointed him the “overseer 
of virtue” (muhtasab) of Fez, a position he held for three years (1804-7). He 
otherwise maintained an intense schedule of teaching at the main centers of 
learning in Fez: he taught prophetic traditions (from Sahih al-Bukhārī) in 
the mosque of Mawlay Idris after the dawn prayer; and then spent the rest 
of his day at the Qarawiyin mosque-university teaching Islamic law (from 
the Mukhtasar Sidi Khalil) from mid-morning to the noon prayer, Arabic 
rhetoric (from Takhlis al-miftah) between the noon and afternoon prayer, 
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and then Qur’an exegesis (tafsīr) from the afternoon prayer until the night 
prayer.** He was also the most famous poet of the sultan’s court, and in one 
poem praised Mawlay Sulayman as the *Harün al-Rashid” of his time.? He 
also wrote books on logic, theology, exegesis, and prophetic traditions and 
biography; although his son Muhammad al-Talib’s seminal commentary 
(hāshiya) on Ibn ‘Ashir’s Murshid al-mu'in would be become more famous 
than Ibn al-Hajj’s own writings.” 

After meeting al-Tijānī in Algeria on the way back from his pilgrimage 
(1790—91),” Hamdin b. al-Hajj became one of the shaykh’s closest disciples. 
He frequented al-Tijānī upon his settlement in Fez, “paying no mind” to 
those who criticized the shaykh. Despite being unable to attend the con- 
gregational remembrance (wazifa) in the Tijānī zāwiya due to his teaching 
schedule, he came to al-Tijānī's house to pose questions related to the Is- 
lamic sciences "seeking further knowledge," and to take from him "secrets 
and gnosis."?? Ibn al-Hajj's own letters demonstrate a depth of Sufi under- 
standing, and his son Talib attested to his father's attainment of spiritual 
illumination (fath), among his last words being, “All of you listen to these 
words, for you will not find them in any book."? In one letter, providing 
explanation of the Qur'an “chapter of sincerity” (surat al-ikhlas), Ibn al- 
Hajj wrote: “The Prophet's statement, ‘God is singular (witr), and He loves 
the singular, means [that God loves] the heart singularly devoted to Him. 
Divine proximity with this Name [the One] means that you do not see any- 
thing in this world or the next except Him, and that you do not turn to other 
than Him. Like this you will achieve actualization, and you will become 
unique in your time, in your age, among humankind.” [bn al-Hajj thus 
hinted at the notion of a saintly hierarchy, as well as the orthodoxy of the 
concept of wahdat al-wujūd. Later in the same letter, Ibn al-Hajj cited Ibn 
al-‘Arabi and then concluded with the statement of Abū Hasan al-Shādhilī, 
“We do not see the creation; but if we must, we see them only as minute 
particles of smoke disappearing into the air"? 

If Ibn al-Hajj's opinions can be taken as representative of scholarly cul- 
ture in late eighteenth-century Morocco, there appear to have been few 
ideological barriers for the nascent Tijaniyya's establishment there. For his 
part, Ibn al-Hajj did not allow his own renown to veil him from attesting to 
al-Tijanr's claimed spiritual rank. He once followed a blind man in prayer 
just because he saw him sitting with al-Tijānī, saying “I would pray behind 
anyone who sits with him.”** Among his almost four thousand lines of 
extant poetry are several dedicated to the shaykh: 
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I commend you to the resplendent, luminous moon 
Abii |-Abbās, I mean Ahmad al-Tijānī 
The sun of mastery, the axis (qutb) of the sphere of guidance 
The full moon of felicity, the star of spiritual excellence 
The sea of generosity, our elucidator of heavenly wisdom 
Like rare gems in a necklace or crown 
The best of imams who has been granted ascension 
With righteous deeds. So be not among the negligent.” 


For his part, al-Tijant had high consideration for his scholarly disciple, 
attesting in a letter, “He is surely the master of the scholars of his time. 
I ask that God record him among the felicitous, and that the creation not 
harm him.”** The larger point here, then, was that among the three leading 
scholars of the sultan's court—Ibn Shaqrün, Ibn Kiran, and Hamdün b. al- 
Hajj—one was sympathetic to al-Tijānī, one was opposed to him, and the 
last undoubtedly became his disciple. 

This account is based mostly on sources internal to the Tijaniyya, and 
thus is not beyond dispute. But it is also corroborated by external sources 
such as Salwat al-anfas and others, none of which dispute that al-Tijani was 
welcomed by an important cross section of the scholarly establishment in 
Fez, and that he was appointed to the prestigious scholarly council of the 
sultan. The idea that there was an intractable broad “hostility of the popu- 
lation in Fez towards him [al-Tijani],”” or that the Tijaniyya depended on 
royal patronage “to settle permanently in the Moroccan capital;"?? have 
thus been exaggerated in later academic accounts. With many of the city's 
reputable scholars impressed with al-Tijānī or formally initiated into the 
new fariqa, the shaykh had clearly made an impression in North Africa's 
most significant center of Islamic learning. There is no doubt such popu- 
larity would have further infuriated those who opposed him, such as Ibn 
Kiran and al-Zayānī, and al-Tijanr's onetime desire to leave Fez, which the 
Prophet warned him against, was probably a response to the obstinacy of 
such scholars."' But such critics were the minority. In one narration, al- 
Tijani credits “the saints of the Maghreb” who “refusing that they should 
lose their protection, gathered together and interceded with the Prophet 
that he should remain" in Morocco despite his desire to move to Syria. 
In other words, a majority of scholars wanted al-Tijānī to stay in Fez. Like 
other Sufis of his age, al-Tijānī certainly had little patience for what he 
considered the “venal scholars” (al- 'ulamà' al-sū ), who would be the first 
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killed on the return of the Mahdi toward the end of time: “When the Sultan 
of Truth comes, he will gather the scholars in the cold and kill them all at 
once.” But such controversy surrounding al-Tijani’s settlement in Fez 
was clearly a product of his appeal. The enmity of certain scholarly elites 
perhaps was a result of their feeling undermined and even isolated by a 
significant cross section of their peers, who broke ranks with the likes of 
Ibn Kiran and joined al-Tijānī. 

The affiliation of the Moroccan sultan Mawlay Sulayman to the Tyani- 
yya remains contested, with Tijānī sources claiming his submission to 
al-Tijānī and external (mainly from the Nasiriyya order) claiming he re- 
mained loyal to the Nasiriyya-Shadhiliyya as had his father." But there is 
no doubt the sultan welcomed al-Tijānī in Fez, invited him to his scholarly 
council, furnished him a large house, and offered him assistance in con- 
structing the zawiya. There is no evidence, however, that the sultan paid 
him a salary as some later Moroccan historians claimed." In fact, Mawlay 
Sulayman appears to have tested al-Tijānī with money, once offering him 
two thousand riyals to help build the zawiya. After al-Tijani returned it 
to him, saying "Its affair is undertaken by God,” the sultan admitted his 
intention had only been to know whether al-Tijānī was among those who 
desired this world or those working for the afterlife.!°° While the gift of 
a house, known as the “House of Mirrors,” was significant, it seems the 
house had a reputation for being haunted with jinn and no one could stay 
there very long: the house may have been another of the sultan's tests to 
see if al-Tijānī was spiritually strong enough to drive out the jinn.'” In any 
case, al-Tijani at first refused the house until he received permission from 
the Prophet to stay there, but on the condition that he distribute in charity 
what he would have paid for the house."* And although the sultan did in- 
vite him to his council, his turning to him suddenly to explain the Qur'àn 
in front of the kingdom's most learned scholars was as much a test as an 
opportunity. Clearly, al-Tijānī's reputation had reached the sultan prior or 
soon after his establishment in Fez, and the sultan was evidently interested 
in making his own assessment. 

The sultan’s last test for al-Tijānī was to ask the shaykh to allow him 
to see the Prophet in a waking state. According to Sukayrij, Mawlay Su- 
layman had heard that al-Tijani had his Sharifian status confirmed by the 
Prophet, and he also wanted to hear from the Prophet of his own descent 
from the Prophet. But secondarily, the sultan wanted to verify the shaykh's 
saintly claims, "so that his soul could find tranquility in that, and not turn 
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to what his enemies said.” The shaykh—who communicated through the 
sultan's trusted servant''!—first refused, saying, “I fear you cannot bear it." 
But after the sultan kept insisting, he gave him some remembrances (adh- 
kar) to recite alone in his room. When the sultan began the invocations, he 
was seized with a great awe and bewilderment and sent a message pleading 
with al-Tijānī to be present at the occasion. The shaykh obliged. 


When they both began the remembrance, the place where they were 
became illuminated and filled with the Muhammadan lights. The sul- 
tan became astonished when this happened, and he became absent 
from his senses. After some time, he regained consciousness, and 
found our master's hand on his chest. When he opened his eyes, our 
master said to him, “Do not be concerned, the Prophet has guaranteed 
for you such-and-such.” The Sultan said, “May God reward you. You 
said I could not bear it, but I allowed my ego (nafs) to insinuate oth- 
erwise, until I saw (the truth of what you said) with my own eyes"! 


According to Tijānī sources, the sultan had by this point come to attest 
to al-Tijānī's scholarship, sincerity, and now his direct connection to the 
prophetic presence so important for articulations of sainthood by the eigh- 
teenth century. Tijānī sources insist that the sultan’s discipleship to the 
shaykh was the logical conclusion of this period of examination. Sukayrij 
reproduces an exchange of letters between the two that seem to indicate 
such a relationship did exist. In one letter, al-Tijānī warns the sultan to hide 
the secret prayers he had given him and encourages him to be a righteous 
king: *God will ask you about His trust, and what you did with it, so be 
careful that God does not find you neglectful or to have taken His affair 
lightly . . . and I commend to you the underprivileged of the creation, for 
they are the locus of God's gaze in His creation, and to the extent that you 
provide for them will your rank be raised in the presence of God."!? In 
another letter, al-Tijānī tells the sultan that the Prophet had appeared to 
him and said, “Write a letter to my son Sulayman . . . and say to him that 
there is nothing on the face of the earth greater in merit or more exalted 
in consideration than this (Tijānī) litany (wird) that I have given you."!? 
Sukayrij claims to have come upon a letter in the sultan's handwriting that 
he believes was written in response to al-Tijanr' letters: 


The replacement ( ?wad) of our parents, our master, our shaykh, our 
Muhammadan exemplar, Abū l-Abbas Sidi Ahmad. . . . Your most 
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blessed lines have reached us, and we praise God for His favor on 
us... . May God establish us in the presence of God's Messenger, by 
your grace. As for this matter, I should not allow myself to leave its 
performance. ... What I strive for is the dedication to God, my Lord, 
in the purification of my heart; and that He remove me from every- 
thing that prevents me from gazing upon His Noble Countenance; 
and that he place me in the rank of those drawn near, by the grace 
of God’s Messenger. So this (prayer for me) is incumbent on you, for 
you know that in my righteousness is found the righteousness of those 
with whom I am entrusted, and in my corruption is their corruption. 
The prayer for me is the prayer for everyone." 


Moroccan historians external to the Tijāniyya have yet to dispute the au- 
thenticity of this exchange of letters." Mansour's insistence that the sultan 
remained committed to the Nasiriyya depends simply on ignoring the ac- 
counts from Tyani sources and relying on a single authorization (ijaza) the 
sultan gave, allegedly transmitting the Nāsiriyya.'* Tijānī sources, read 
in dialogue with the sultan's welcoming of al-Tijani in Fez and the open 
association of many leading scholars, viziers, and the sultan's son Mawlay 
Abd al-Salām,'” make a convincing case that the sultan did indeed join the 
Tijaniyya. 

At the very least, the sultan's respect for al-Tijānī demonstrably extended 
beyond the shaykh's supposed utility in the sultan's political and religious 
reforms. Several academic accounts explain Mawlay Sulayman's evident 
regard for al-Tijānī as politically or ideologically motivated: that the Ti- 
janiyya alone “remained loyal to the Sultan" in his alleged war against 
the rural Moroccan Sufi orders,'* or that the “hostility of al-Tijani to saint 
worship and the celebration of mawasims was certainly appreciated by 
Mawlay Sulayman."!? These accounts suggest that Mawlay Sulayman was 
secretly influenced by Wahhabism, that he was bent on government cen- 
tralization like other modernizers of his time in Egypt and the Ottoman 
Empire, and that the sultan saw the Tijaniyya as a reformist “neo-Sufi” 
order to be employed in attacking other Sufi orders. It may be true, as 
al-Nasiri has it, that al-Tijānī's de-emphasis of saintly grave visitations (zi- 
yara), to be conducted only “within the confines of the law,” may have ac- 
corded with the sultan’s warning against “over-glorification ofthe saints"?! 
But al-Tyani in fact encouraged glorifying the sanctity of the saints (as 
cited earlier)—‘‘whoever exalts them is exalted by God”—and restricted 
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ziyāra out of concern for his disciples’ spiritual support (madad) from the 
Prophet, rather than any rejection of tomb visitation itself. Nor did Mawlay 
Sulayman prohibit grave visitation or reject the miracles of the saints.'” 
For his part, the sultan maintained his support of the Sufi tradition more 
broadly, saying, “I only deny the innovations that have occurred in some 
of the orders, I do not deny the Sufi orders"? Furthermore, the sultan was 
not opposed to the political or religious independence of the diverse Sufi 
orders. He seemed more concerned that some Sufi centers be considered 
exempt from the universal justice of the Sharī a: “The role of the zāwiya,” 
he remarked in his conflict with some of the rural Sufi centers, “is to serve 
as a refuge for the oppressed and not for the oppressor.""^ For his part, 
al-Tijānī defended the primary target of state modernization elsewhere in 
the Muslim world: the inalienable endowments (waqf, hubus) of religious 
institutions. He confirmed the inviolability of the ancient Qarawiyin en- 
dowment, declaring, “The inalienable property (ahbās) of Qarawiyin is 
forbidden (for other than what it has been designated).””5 While certain 
Moroccan orders did come to oppose Mawlay Sulayman,’ the sultan’s 
broader reputation among scholarly Sufis, both inside and outside of Mo- 
rocco, remained intact. The son of West Africa’s most important shaykh of 
the Qadiriyya, Muhammad b. al-Mukhtar al-Kuntt, offered Mawlay Sulay- 
man as an exemplar of righteous Muslim kingship in advising the Sokoto 
Caliphate of ‘Uthman b. Fiidt.!”’ 

The sultan's mild reforms, and the Tijaniyya's association with them, 
must be understood within a Moroccan context, rather than a supposed 
association with neo-Sufism or Wahhabism. The idea that Sufism must 
conform to the Shari'a was a very old idea in North Africa,"* and cer- 
tainly stressed by the Nasiriyya. The sultan did not require the Tijaniyya 
to make that argument. While the hadith collection of Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(of the Hanbali school associated with Wahhabism) and the tafsir of Ibn 
Kathir (the student of Ibn Taymiyya, also appropriated by Wahhabism) 
were increasingly circulated in late eighteenth-century Morocco,” the 
sultan insisted on a traditional North African curriculum. For Islamic law, 
he emphasized the centrality of classical works of Mālikī jurisprudence, 
such as the Mukhtasar of Sidi Khalil (on which the sultan authored his 
own commentary), the Risāla of Ibn Abi Zayd al-Oayrawānī, and the Mur- 
shid al-mu'in of Ibn ‘Ashir. The latter book also contains a summary of 
Ash arī theology that was rejected by Wahhabis. He instructed Ibn Kiran 
to include Sufi classics like the /hyà ‘uliim al-dīn of Abū Hamid al-Ghazālī 
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and the Dalā il al-khayrat of Muhammad al-Jazūlī as part of the core cur- 
riculum at Fez’s Qarawiyin University." 

The sultan certainly attempted to limit tobacco smoking, music, female 
singers, and the mixing of genders, especially at the festivals commemorat- 
ing various Sufi saints.” But he was “vigorous” in celebrating the birthday 
(mawlid) of the Prophet, and he enjoyed listening to traditional Moroccan 
musical instruments such as the stringed lute (oud); both practices pro- 
hibited by the Wahhabis. As previously mentioned, al-Tijānī ordered his 
own zāwiya closed on the “Night of Power" during Ramadan to prevent 
the unnecessary mixing of men and women and exaggerated festivities 
that would distract people from worship. But he encouraged his followers 
to celebrate the mawlid, and also enjoyed listening to the oud, even during 
the month of Ramadan.'* One of al-Tijanr's disciples, a blind musician 
named ‘Abd al-Haqq al-Jabbārī, was renowned for his expertise on the 
stringed rabab: “He was welcome among the [Tijānī] brethren and the 
beloveds, and their happiness was not complete in any celebration except 
with his presence, because of his knowledge of the art of music, by which 
the spirits moved in their bodily lanterns.” These were hardly the type 
of practices that the contemporary Wahhabi movement in Arabia would 
have condoned. 

Mawlay Sulayman's delegation to the Saudi king Medina in 1811, aimed 
at securing the safe passage of Moroccan pilgrims during the Hajj, stopped 
far short of endorsing the Wahhabi agenda. The delegation included the 
prince Mawlay Ibrahim b. Sulayman and the jurist ‘Abbas b. Kiran (re- 
cently initiated into the Tijaniy ya) and presented to the Saudi king a poem 
of Hamdin b. al-Hajj, probably commissioned by Mawlay Sulayman him- 
self. This poem, which alone was allegedly what “protected the Moroccan 
pilgrims from the wrath of the Wahhabis,"?9 praised the Saudi king for 
“disallowing senseless killing and plundering;"" perhaps subtly demand- 
ing that the Wahhabis respect these same standards of decency. Ibn al-Hājj 
continued, “God forbade us from any wrangling in our faith" and abruptly 
warned the Wahhābīs even while commending their campaign against 
excessive ornamentation of graves: *No one is allowed to use the sword 
against another Muslim except in the case of apostasy. . . we therefore 
advise you not to erase one innovation (bid a) with another.”** Even such 
backhanded compliments were too much for al-Zayani, who claimed that 
Hamdin b. al-Hajj had converted to Wahhabism.'? [n their rush to reassure 
the Moroccan delegation of their orthodoxy, Wahhabi scholars told their 
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Moroccan counterparts that they considered the Prophet alive in his grave, 
that they only prohibited ziyāra to those who “ask the dead rather than God 
for favors,” that they agreed with Imam Malik concerning God's attributes 
as described in the Our ān, and that they did not deny the notion of saint- 
hood.^? King Sa'üd granted the Moroccans safe passage during the Hajj, 
and in fact Moroccans were the only Muslims permitted to make the pil- 
grimage from 1811 until 1818 when the Egyptian army liberated the Hijaz." 

Rather than an endorsement of Wahhabism as this delegation is some- 
times portrayed, the Moroccans had won an important ideological victory 
over the Wahhabis. They had secured safe passage for Moroccan Hajj pil- 
grims and forced the Wahhabis to retreat, at least publicly, from most of the 
doctrinal aberrations with which the rest of the Muslim world had come to 
associate them. A contemporary Moroccan court poet probably best cap- 
tured the Moroccan perspective: “The Maghreb prides itself over the East 
for its religiosity.” If the Tijaniyya did not openly castigate Wahhabism, 
at least at first,'? it was not due to any alleged affinity between Moroccan 
reformism and Wahhabism. Whatever al-Tijānī's personal opinion on the 
Wahhābīs, he no doubt observed that two of his close students, Hamdün 
b. al-Hajj and ‘Abbas b. Kiran, had played central roles in securing assur- 
ances of orthodox belief and civil behavior from the Wahhabis, all with the 
backing of a sultan who was likely also a Tijānī. This 1811 *Tijani delega- 
tion" may very well represent an early attempt to doctrinally discipline the 
Wahhābī movement. 

In summary, Shaykh al-Tijānī's 1798 establishment in Fez was a note- 
worthy event in the intellectual history of Morocco. Despite the rejection 
of a few noteworthy figures, a significant cross section of the scholarly 
establishment—from jurists, to imams, to notable public teachers—alter- 
natively became affiliated with him before his arrival in Fez, quickly took 
the tarīga after his settlement, broke ranks with earlier scholarly author- 
ities to join him, or respectfully frequented him for learning despite not 
taking the Tijaniyya. The sultan's support, likely including his affiliation 
with the Tijaniyya directly, followed a series of (sometimes public) tests 
of al-Tijanr's scholarship, sincerity, and sainthood. The shaykh's emphasis 
on the balance between the law and Sufism, and overall sobriety in mys- 
ticism,"* coincided with the sultan's censure of certain aspects of popular 
Islam in Morocco. But neither the shaykh nor the sultan endorsed the ex- 
tremist reform programs associated with Wahhabism of the same period. 
They no doubt saw themselves, along with the North African scholarly 
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establishment more broadly, as superiors in both comportment and Islamic 
learning to the Wahhābīs of the East. 


The Way of Gratitude 


The distinctiveness of the Tyaniyya, and thus the basis for its appeal (and 
controversy) in North Africa and elsewhere, has often been associated with 
an accent on God's grace or bounty (fadl), despite the perceived corruption 
of the age. For detractors, this emphasis licensed individual sinfulness and 
linked the dispensation of divine grace to a hidden hierarchy of saints in a 
manner approximating polytheism (shirk). For the founder of the Tijani- 
yya, access to God’s grace was ensured through gratitude (shukr), a disposi- 
tion that warded off divine punishment and singled out servants for the favor 
of divine proximity and sainthood. The polemics surrounding the Tyaniyya 
in this matter deserve a separate discussion that cannot be justly treated 
here. But often obscured in these debates is the way al-Tyani, and probably 
a majority of his later followers, contextualized extraordinary expressions 
of divine favor within a discourse on gratitude to God. It was this emphasis 
on gratitude that ultimately best captures al-Tijānī's idealized realization of 
Muslim identity in a time of perceived unprecedented corruption. 
Gratitude to God was a popular subject among Sufi scholars long be- 
fore the eighteenth century. Abi Hamid al-Ghazālī, as referenced by the 
early Mauritanian Tyani text Mīzāb al-rahma, differentiated between three 
types of gratitude: the gratitude for the gift, the gratitude for the giver 
(God), and the highest form of gratitude, which was to use the gift to seek 
ever increased proximity to the Giver: “to go out in service of the King and 
bear the toil of the journey in His service, obtaining the rank of proximity 
to the King.” Spiritual rank was important only as an expression of such 
proximity, for according to Junayd, “Gratitude is to not see yourself as 
worthy of the favor." Gratitude thus included knowledge (‘i/m), spiritual 
state (hal), and action ( amal), and therefore, according to the Tijānī scholar 
Ibn Anbüja (d. 1867), gathered together all three stations of the religion— 
submission (is/am), faith (màn), excellence (ihsan)—and the nine related 
steps of the Sufi path (sulük): repentance, steadfastness, wariness, truthful- 
ness, sincerity, serenity, witnessing, observation, and gnosis."* According 
to William Chittick, Ibn al-‘Arabt differentiated between the servant who 
was occasionally thankful (shakir) and the one who went “to great lengths" 
or who had actualized a state of being continuously grateful (shakür). Ibn 
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al--Arabī associated God's increase to the thankful servant (“Jf you are 
grateful, I will increase you”) with the continued act of creating him 
in a human form rendering thanks to God: “He has brought the entity of 
thanksgiving into existence and made its configuration an embodied form, 
glorifying and mentioning God.”° In other words, the fullest realization 
(tahgīg) of gratitude could be manifested in the human creation—“ask- 
ing nothing except for its Lord”''—and its ability to achieve increasing 
stations of proximity to God, as a result of God’s favor rather than the 
servant’s merit. 

Much ofal-Tijānī's public teaching returned to the concept of gratitude. 
According to ‘Ali Harazim, “He reminded people of their Lord's favor to 
them, and of what He had bestowed upon them and with what He had en- 
trusted them. By this, he guided them to the love of God the Glorious"? 
Al-Tijānī taught that faith itself was the greatest of divine gifts: 


He explained that faith (unān) in God and His messenger was among 
the hidden favors always with the servant, and that by it [faith], God 
was granting him assistance in each moment among moments, and 
holding him tight with each [stray] thought among thoughts, and not 
permitting Satan—ever desiring his corruption—to have power over 
him... [he said] “If mankind were to sense this great favor (ni ma) 
and gain awareness of it, he would be drowned in the happiness with 
God, and he would surrender himself to love and adoration with the 
Generous Benefactor and Great Patron Lord"? 


Elsewhere, the shaykh explained the Qur'an verse, “Why would God punish 
you if you are thankful and have faith in Him?” to say simply, “Faith is 
happiness with the [divine] blessing,” At first glance, this public teaching 
appears to miss the earlier Sufi tradition’s more lengthy reflection on the 
difference between divine favor and the divine, with Ibn al-‘Arabt in fact 
suggesting that “blessings are a greater veil over God than trials"? But 
al-Tijānī urged students to witness nothing else but God in the creation, 
whether in blessing or trial: "The servant must know his Lord, and see 
nothing but His beneficence and mercy . . . he must not ask for anything 
except for his Lord, with utmost sincerity, expecting no favor in this world 
or the next.” A]-Tijani was in reality suggesting that faith is defined by 
giving thanks for the blessing of faith itself. 

The favor of recognizing God's favor, for al-Tijani, is what distinguishes 
the generality of humanity (a/- ām) from the elite (a/-khāss). Gratitude was 
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thus the best way of entering the divine presence. According to Jawahir 

al-ma ani: 
All of mankind is drowned in the ocean of [divine] favor (a/-ni am), 
but they do not give thanks: “How few of My servants are thankful 
(shukir).”'*" If God wants good for a servant, He makes him among 
the select few of His servants who are aware of the favor upon him, 
and inspires him with gratitude. If God added no more than this, the 
servant would be among the elite. All people are favored, but the dis- 
tinguished are those who bear witness to that. Gratitude is the greatest 
door to God, and His straightest path. That is why Satan sits on its way 
to obstruct the believers from it." 


Divine selection thus was only the result of the servant’s gratitude, which 
was itself a divine bestowal. According to Alī Harazim: “If someone com- 
plained to him [al-Tijānī] about his lower self (nafs), mentioning his evil 
state and his ugly actions, he pulled him (jadhabahu) away from looking 
at that, and toward gazing on God’s mercy, causing him to know that God 
shows mercy without any reason. Then he would mention the supplication 
of al-Shadhilt, ‘If we are not worthy of reaching Your mercy, surely Your 
mercy is worthy of reaching us” "'*? A]-Tijani thus certainly meant for this 
discourse on gratitude and divine favor to contextualize his own spiritual 
claims. As mentioned previously, the Prophet Muhammad warned al-Tijani 
that no saint was infallible (ma sim) and that there was no pride (fakhr) for 
him in his saintly rank; and the Prophet obligated him with performance 
of the prayer for gratitude (salat al-shukr) after his own spiritual attain- 
ment. One of al-Tijani’s close disciples, Muhammad b. Nasir al-"'Alawī, 
thus equated the notion of spiritual rank in the Tyaniyya with “the path of 
self-blame” or Malāmatiyya"!: “They do not make any claim, and they have 
no distinguishing feature from their people. The one who has a vocation 
is involved in his vocation. The one who has work is involved in his work. 
All the while, some of them possess divine disposition in the creation, 
with their states but not by their distinguishing features or natural procliv- 
ities. Without doubt, they are the Malāmatī masters, whose chief is Abū 
Bakr al-Siddiq."*? While al-Tijānī's claims to spiritual rank undoubtedly 
remained a source of controversy for non-Tijani Muslims, it is worthwhile 
to recognize that (from a Tijānī perspective) the notion of gratitude for 
God's favors certainly motivated such claims, rather than personal boast- 
fulness. After his establishment in Fez and attainment of the station of the 
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“Hidden Pole,” the Prophet appeared to ‘Alt Harazim to tell al-Tijānī, after 
warning him that “all of the creation has become enemies to you and your 
companions because of that rank you have obtained”: “Hold back your 
tongue and stay in your house until God brings ease. . . . Although we 
ordered you before to speak [openly] and recite [of God’s favors], now that 
the rank has descended upon you, you must stay in this state: not mixing 
with the creation nor speaking about the glorious affairs, hiding the divine 
realities as a means to prevent harm (to others). We have only commanded 
you thus out of mercy and sympathy towards you.”!* According to Tijānī 
sources then, al-Tijānī only spoke of his rank by direct order of the Prophet, 
otherwise he remained silent. Tyani disciples have not always heeded this 
warning against speaking openly about the saintly rank of their shaykh 
where it would cause controversy. Nonetheless, discussion of saintly rank 
within the Tijāniyya was meant to be situated within a discourse on grati- 
tude for divine favor, it was not meant to contradict, for al-Tijant himself, 
the "Malamati" disposition of humility and self-blame. 

While the concept of gratitude was very old in Sufism, it is difficult to 
miss al-Tijanr's increased sense of urgency. For him, gratitude's emphasis 
on God's action despite the servant's incapacity rendered it the sole remain- 
ing path to God in an age of unprecedented corruption: 


The closest of doors to God in this time is the door of gratitude (shukr), 
and who does not enter by the door of gratitude in this time does not 
enter. For the ego-selves (nuftīs) have become thick, meaning that spiri- 
tual discipline (riyada) and worshipful obedience (tà a) has no effect on 
them, nor does self-accounting or rebuke restrain them. But if the souls 
are drowned in happiness with [divine] favor, they absent themselves 
from these [exercises] entirely, traversing the distance that separates 
them [from God]. And you will find all promises in God's revelation 
associated with gratitude: Jf they are grateful, We will increase them. 


The "path of gratitude" was thus uniquely suited to a perceived new age 
of history. The shaykh, as attested earlier, certainly emphasized classical 
Sufi notions of self-purification. The point here is simply that arrival in 
God's presence was God's action, not the result of the servant's efforts. 
While this had certainly always been the case for Sufis, the stubbornness 
of human souls had come to exceed all bounds and to expose as fraudulent 
all pretension to the asceticism of old. 
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Gratitude in Practice 


Many of the disciples that gathered around al-Tijānī articulated coherent 
understandings of the “Way of Gratitude.” ‘Abdallah al-Yamani, among 
those from Abū Samghūn “drowned in the ocean” of al-Tijānī, described 
the Tijāniyya: “The way of the Shaykh is the way of gratitude (shukr). 
Among the obligations of gratitude is contented submission to Him who 
decrees, secretly and openly." ^ Mawlay Sulayman's minister Muhammad 
Akansüs (d. 1877, Marrakesh), himself one of Morocco's most famous ju- 
rists and man of letters of the nineteenth century, described his affiliation 
to the Tijaniyya: 


The reason for my entering this Muhammadan Tijani path is that 
when I was in Fez, I heard what God had promised the people of this 
tarīga by way of divine bounty (fadl), on the tongue of its Imam, 
reported from the master of creation. And indeed, it is a path of pure 
grace. When God made known the incapacity of the people of the 
age in remaining completely steadfast like the righteous forefathers 
(al-salaf al-salih) in the times of righteousness (fī /-zaman al-sālih), 
He brought forth by His grace and generosity this Muhammadan way 
(al-tarīga al-Muhammadiyya), which is the path of bountiful grace 
(tarīgat al-fadl) in this corrupt age, so that God may assist those 
whom He wills among the people of happiness.’ 


Such statements attest to the manner in which the Tyaniyya was received 
among its followers in North Africa. Gratitude meant contentment with 
God's decree, to “walk on the way of the people of your time,” as al-Tijānī 
himself encouraged.” The path of gratitude allowed Muslims continued 
access to God's bountiful grace, despite their lack of righteous steadfast- 
ness (istigāma) affecting all people in an “age of corruption.” 

Several accounts attest to al-Tijani's emphasis on the facility of the Sufi 
path in the context of the increased distraction of Muslims in his time. 
He remarked to a student who asked him to pray for him to be steadfast, 
“May God accept you by his bountiful grace and good pleasure,” explain- 
ing, ^The one who desires to remain steadfast in this time is like a person 
wanting to build a ladder up to heaven.” Elsewhere, he related this idea 
to the inability of Sufi aspirants to make sulūk, or to travel the way to 
God through self-exertion: “The one who desires to make sulūk in this 
time is like one entrusted to slaughter himself with his own hand.” The 
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solution that al-Tijānī offered aspirants was simply to be grateful that God 
had guided them to the path of felicity.'” 

Becoming a Tyani did not require any major adjustment to the ordi- 
nary Muslim’s way of life. Close disciples attested to al-Tijani's private 
asceticism: he normally ate one meal a day consisting of vegetables and 
couscous, refused to eat sugar, and maintained a rigorous routine of prayer 
and remembrance late at night and early in the morning.’ But he placed 
great emphasis on making visitors welcome, commissioning one servant 
to buy only the best food to serve his guests.'” He apparently considered 
feeding people an act of worship: “The blessing (baraka) of feeding peo- 
ple is like the blessing of prayer in the mosque (a/-salāt fī makaniha)."” 
The renowned disciple Muhammad b. al-Nasir later admitted that he first 
started visiting al-Tijānī because of the abundance of food with him, and 
al-Tijanr's ability to “give him more than he could imagine, so that his heart 
grew to love him."!^ 

The shaykh was reputed to be of such beautiful appearance— "luminous 
(even) in his elder years,” attired in the finest of clothes—that Mawlay 
Sulayman bought a house overlooking al-Tijānī's road to the zawiya just 
to look at him walking to the mosque.'? The elder scholar Ibn Shagrūn, 
on his deathbed, asked ‘Alt Harazim to write al-Tijānī: “He asks you to 
return to him for the sake of God just so that he may look upon you.”!6 
Sitting with the shaykh engendered a forceful love in his disciples, “No 
one came upon him suddenly except that he was in awe of him, and no 
one spent time with him except that he was endowed with love of him." 
Such companionship was itself the best spiritual training (tarbiya): “Those 
who sit with him forget the material world, and achieve certainty of God 
and contentment with His blessings.”™’ As tarbiya, such physical proxim- 
ity was not without its tests. When he found the son of ‘Alt Harazim to 
have momentarily neglected proper manners in his presence, apparently 
by sitting with his legs extended, he warned him: “You must put etiquette 
(adab) into practice while sitting in the presence of the shaykhs. Even if 
I am lenient with you, the spiritual rank does not tolerate poor etiquette 
in its presence"? Even in cases of discipline, students apparently found 
al-Tijānī lenient, approachable, and possessed of exemplary hospitality. 
Whatever elaborate rituals of spiritual training that may have existed in 
the earlier Sufi tradition, tarbiya in the nascent Tyaniyya mostly meant 
spending time in the shaykh’s presence. And apparently, that was some- 
thing many people liked to do. 
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Such approachability extended to those of lower social standing and 
to women. Al-Tijānī's critique on enslavement was mentioned previously. 
Several formerly enslaved persons achieved high reputations within the 
Tijaniyya. The “black man" al-Hajj Büjam'a, who after his manumis- 
sion voluntarily became a servant in the shaykh's household, experienced 
“grand illumination" (al-fath al-akbar) so that he often saw the Prophet 
Muhammad. With al-Tijānī's permission, he regularly recited al-Jazülr's 
Dalā il al-khayrāt in a neighboring mosque, and on one occasion saw the 
Prophet afterward revealing to him the “Seal of Prophecy” on his back. 
The Prophet said to him, “You are among those who have seen Muhammad 
in truth.” 

Several women played prominent roles in the early Tijaniyya. The “en- 
raptured saint” (majdhüba) Safiyya Labbada (d. 1785), consulted by emi- 
nent scholars such as al-Tawudi b. Sida, predicted the establishment of 
the Tijānī zawiya in the exact place it was later built in Fez. All six of 
her sons later took the Tijāniyya. She also had a widely circulated dream 
that reflected al-Tijānī's own understanding of the “corruption of the age" 
and was later transmitted in Tijānī sources: “I saw last night three angels 
descend from heaven and remain on earth until dawn. One of them took 
modesty and ascended back with it. Another took blessing (baraka) and 
ascended back with it. The third tried to take back the Qur'an, but he was 
unable, so he left it and ascended back." ! Another female saint of Fez 
was Lalla Mannana (d. 1815), who “had a firm grounding in the science of 
unveiling (a/-mukāshāfa).” She was often consulted by Mawlay Sulayman 
and some of Fez’s most eminent scholars. On one occasion, she dreamed 
that the sultan was asking to speak with her, but when she came to find 
him she found in his stead Shaykh al-Tijānī among a large crowd of people. 
When the jurist Ahmad al-Bannant later came to ask her if he should take 
the Tyaniyya, she told him before hearing his question, “Accept my advice 
and take from him [al-Tijānī], for he is the Sultan.” Al-Tyani credited her 
presence in Fez with averting an affliction from the city, and sent disciples 
to consult with her.'? 

Al-Tijānī's evident approachability included a certain sociability some- 
times overlooked in studies of Sufi communities. Despite the shaykh's as- 
siduous religious practice, several accounts attest to his ability to hide the 
extent of his pious devotions as one of his saintly miracles.*? After all, 
the power of the Tijānī litany was conceived as a type of short-cut to the 
lengthy exertions of past Sufi practices. The later Moroccan Tijani scholar 
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al-Husayn al-Ifrānī thus advised the Tijānī disciple: “Upon completing his 
litany (wird), he should remain motionless and quiet. He should be present 
to the meaning of the remembrance, letting it engage his heart, drawing 
near to the remembrance’s inspiration (wārid al-dhikr). His desire is for the 
source of inspiration (not the inspiration itself). Let him drown his entire 
existence in this one glance (into the unseen), for he will be inundated in 
this one moment with more than he can obtain in thirty years of struggle 
and spiritual exertion (riyāda).”** In any case, the result was that disciples 
often found their shaykh available for their instruction and companionship. 
Once a visitor was surprised to find al-Tijānī sitting with his companions 
late into the night during Ramadan, instead of alone making prayers. The 
shaykh responded, “God gives us and our companions one hundred thou- 
sand times (the reward) of others, even while we sleep." 55 On another occa- 
sion, al-Tijani consoled the scholarly disciple Muhammad Lahlü, who could 
not make extra worship while he was sick, “Any of my companions who was 
making a remembrance but then became sick, God grants him an angel who 
makes it for him."*6 Despite the voluminous prayer collections associated 
with the Tijaniyya, disciples came to find in the new order an opportunity 
for sociability, facility, and immense reward that they found attractive. 

The Tijaniyya, as a “way of gratitude," did not require disciples to re- 
move themselves from worldly occupations and social involvement. AI- 
Tijānī commanded disciples to perform the ritual prayer with the rest of 
the Muslim community, even in the case of ideological differences." The 
shaykh was himself reputedly possessed of great wealth, such that the im- 
mense sums he regularly distributed in charity were considered evidence 
of his Muhammadan blessing (a/-baraka al-Muhammadiyya) and among 
his saintly miracles (karamat).** But he cautioned some disciples against 
giving away all of their wealth, unless their faith in God be shaken. *? While 
he praised the disposition of poverty (faqr), he discouraged mendicancy. 
His advice for parents to teach their children a craft to support themselves, 
not only Islamic learning, was mentioned previously. Upon finding a young 
person remaining in the zāwiya after taking the Tijani litany, he gave the 
advice directly: “Go poor one (miskin), learn a craft while you are still 
young."?? Nor did he favor monasticism: “Whoever wants to take his 
wealth with him to the next world and not leave anything behind, let him 
have plenty of children and spend on them."?! Such fundamentals of socia- 
bility—frequenting mosques, charitable giving, gainful employment, and 
family life—no doubt put socially involved new recruits at ease. 
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Akansis’s association of the Tyaniyya with “abundant grace” meant to 
invoke the immense rewards al-Tijānī promised disciples. Much of this re- 
ward is associated with the prayer of blessing on the Prophet Muhammad, 
“the prayer of the opener" (salat al-fatih), considered multiple times better 
than any other form of prayer on the Prophet. But al-Tijānī, in statements 
often ignored by anti-Tijant polemics, considered the Qur'an enduringly 
precedent to salāt al-fatih, saying “The Qur'an is the best remembrance.”'”” 
The larger point was that the discourse on the power of the Qur'an or the 
invocation of blessing on the Prophet would have had a broad resonance in 
Muslim societies. Here was al-Tijānī's testimony concerning the reward of 
the Qur’an’s opening chapter, al-Fatiha: “The Messenger of God informed 
me that every recitation of al-Fatiha has the reward of reciting the entire 
Quran. I asked him, ‘Some reports have reached me that whoever recites 
al-Fātiha once attains the reward of every praise that all of God’s creation 
has ever praised Him with in all the world” He replied, ‘In a/-Fātiha is 
more than that. He who recites it is given the reward of each of its letters 
and the letters of the whole Qur'an. Each letter has the reward of seven 
palaces and seven houris”” In reference to a/-Fātiha, al-Tijānī initiated 
disciples in a secret “greatest name” of God contained in it, declaring that 
this name was itself worth six thousand times the reward of salat al-fātih.”* 
While these statements certainly attracted later controversies in non-Sufi 
circles, scholars like Akansūs no doubt saw this emphasis on the immense 
reward of simple prayers as a foundation of the “way of gratitude." New 
affiliates to the Tijaniyya, then, found the “abundant grace” of the new 
order to be really a deeper appreciation of the Islamic tradition they al- 
ready knew. 


Conclusion 


“God knows,” al-Tijānī said in the statement cited in the beginning of this 
chapter, “the weakness of the people of this time, and their confusion and 
corruption, so He had mercy on them, and gave them abundant good for 
a simple deed.” This idea most certainly corresponded with a general 
malaise in the Muslim world in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Jonathan Katz thus speaks of a global “anxiety by some Mus- 
lims over the spiritual health of their community in the early nineteenth 
century," which made many receptive to the circulation of accounts of 
visionary meetings with the Prophet Muhammad."* But the concept of 
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abundant grace within the Tyaniyya is best contextualized in a historical 
understanding of corruption in late eighteenth-century North Africa. For 
the early Tijāniyya, corruption was sometimes associated with the Turk- 
ish government in Algiers, but more often it meant to explain the waning 
religious zeal and distraction of Muslims from concern with the divine 
reality. The solution al-Tijānī offered was the saving grace of paradigmatic 
sainthood, which opened for Muslims direct access to God’s bountiful love 
overflowing on the Muhammadan presence. While this saintly personal- 
ization of grace raised eyebrows in its own time, the wholesale rejection of 
such ideas in later Salafi-Wahhabt circles was largely absent in North Af- 
rica in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Shaykh al-Tijānī 
was not an intellectual easily overlooked by the scholarly establishment of 
his day, and his claims attracted a significant cross section of the Muslim 
population—scholars, government elite, businessmen, women, and com- 
moners alike—in both Algeria and Morocco. 

In late eighteenth-and early nineteenth-century North Africa, the spir- 
itual disposition of gratitude (shukr) for divine favor meant to hold open 
the door of bountiful grace in a perceived age of corruption. Shukr thus 
became the means of actualizing the highest promises of Sufi sainthood, 
whatever the inevitable shortcomings of human beings. In the emphasis 
on social engagement, and upholding basic Islamic rituals like attending 
the mosque and reciting the Qur'an, gratitude meant to cultivate a certain 
humility and appreciation for the wider Muslim community. If gratitude 
meant the realization (ta/iqiq) of divine favor, it also meant the actualiza- 
tion of the Tijānī's basic religious identity as a Muslim. Indeed, I once 
observed an Arab ask the present-day Senegalese shaykh al-Tijānī Cisse, 
what was the benefit of initiation into the Tijāniyya? The shaykh responded 
with just a few words, “What we want from the Tijaniyya is just to become 
better Muslims." 


Conclusion 


century Islamic scholarship—informed by an emphasis on actual- 

ization, realization, or verification (tahgīg) in all fields of religious 
learning—deepened and sustained individual Muslim religious identities 
at a time of immense political and social uncertainty. Such tahgīg did not 
depend on the support of rulers, nor even was it theoretically constrained 
by the lack of Muslim political sovereignty or an inability to maintain 
an “abode of Islam” separately from an “abode of infidelity.” This reli- 
gious actualization was led by a loose network of remarkable scholars, who 
saw themselves as the fruition (and masters) of a long tradition of Islamic 
scholarship rather than its pale reflection. Significantly, these scholar-saints 
represented mediums of participatory learning and verification, whereby 
ordinary Muslims were invited to more fully realize their own religious 
identities. 

Reappraisals of eighteenth-century scholarship often have been per- 
vaded by later frameworks that fail to comprehend the broader intellec- 
tual trends of the period and the holistic contributions of some of its most 
notable scholars. Such ahistorical questions include whether a particular 
scholar was urban or rural, wrote books or gave lectures, fought in jihad or 
acquiesced to colonial rule, was primarily a jurist or a Sufi, followed the 
early forefathers of Islam (a/-salaf) or supported the traditional religious 
institutions that had developed by the medieval period. Ahmad al-Tijānī, 
for example, located himself at the center of urban scholarship in North 
Africa (Fez), but his wealth and influence was assured in rural Algeria. 
He wrote little, but he supervised the production of a number of useful 
disciple-authored primary sources and orally commented on the Qur’an 
and literary classics like the Ibn ‘Ata-Allah’s a/-Hikam and al-Busayrī's 
Hamziyya. He censured corrupt political rulers, but tried to restrain his 
followers from armed confrontation. He was well versed in both Islamic 
law and Sufi literature. He believed that no scholar had license to contradict 
the established example of the Prophet or an authenticated textual proof, 
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but he upheld the overall sincerity and validity of the traditional schools 
of jurisprudence, theology, and Sufism. Indeed, such artificial dichotomies 
imposed on the eighteenth century reflect later preoccupations. As Nile 
Green observes: “As the nineteenth century progressed, what had begun 
as an early modern pattern of legally minded Sufi reformism gradually 
divorced itself from its Sufi origins under the pressures of colonialism to 
become a movement of vehemently anti-Sufi reform presenting Sufis as 
the principal obstacle rather than the means to a renewal of the faith.”! 
It is indisputable that the most influential scholars of the late eighteenth 
century—men like Ahmad al-Dardīr, Murtada al-Zabidi, and Muhammad 
al-Shawkani in the Middle East; Shah Wali-Allah and Mir Dard in India; 
"Uthman b. Fūdī and Mukhtar al-Kuntī in West Africa; and Muhammad 
al-Santist and Ahmad al-Tijānī in North Africa—were all part of a loose 
network of Islamic scholars who sought to verify and revive the basic foun- 
dations of both Islamic law and Sufism. This does not mean these scholars 
all had the same opinions on the legal schools or belonged to the same 
“Muhammadan Path.” It means they were participants in a vibrant Islamic 
scholarly tradition that, far from being eclipsed, was bearing some of its 
sweetest fruits in the eighteenth century. These fruits emerged in central 
fields like legal methodology, hadith criticism, theology, and Sufism as 
well as in other fields that constituted legitimate objects of inquiry in the 
eighteenth century, such as the esoteric sciences. Ahmad al-Tijānī's mark 
on later Islamic intellectual history has been primarily as the founder of 
the Tijāniyya, today one of the world’s most widespread Sufi orders. But 
his emergence as a prominent Muslim scholar within the vibrant eighteenth 
century would not have been possible without demonstrated scholarly ca- 
pacity in a variety of fields of Islamic learning. 

Unfortunately, it has been the pale reflections of eighteenth-century 
Islamic scholarship that have received the most air time. The broad hadith 
learning and rigorous Sufism of Muhammad Hayat al-Sindī was appar- 
ently lost on his one-time student Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab.? The 
emphasis on scholarly reasoning (ijtihād) and personal Sufi purification 
in the teachings of Shah Walī-Allāh may have been forgotten in the mille- 
narian expectations of the followers of the Indian jihadist Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid Barelwi (d. 1831), who was a student of Walī-Allāh's son ‘Abd al- 
"Aziz? The emphasis on the ego's purification under a legitimate shaykh as 
taught by Muhammad al-Sammān was evidently ignored by a later affili- 
ate of the Sammaniyya in the Sudan, Muhammad Ahmad, the “Sudanese 
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Mahdi,” who broke with his Sammānī Sufi shaykh before founding his 
own Mahdist community.* Ahmad Dallal observes the following of Ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhab’s marginality to eighteenth-century scholarship, despite 
the common perception that ““Wahhabism was a prototype of eighteenth- 
century thought and movements": “Far from the tolerant and sophisticated 
thought of the vast majority of eighteenth-century thinkers, Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab provides a grim and narrow theory of unbelief, which fails to 
link the creedal to the political or the social, or to generate a meaningful 
discourse that could justify its perpetuation as a legitimate theoretical 
reading of Islam.” Indeed, it may be that “the stance against takfīr was 
the main unifying feature of the reformers of the eighteenth century." 
Al-Tijānī's observation of the common humanity of both Muslims and 
non-Muslims thus speaks to a more mainstream, broad ethical concern 
for social harmony in the eighteenth-century Muslim world. The larger 
point here is that a more recent generation of researchers have already 
done much to look beyond the Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s and unpack the more 
profound thinkers of the eighteenth century. It is hoped this exploration 
of Ahmad al-Tijanr's intellectual contributions add something to that on- 
going effort. 

In understanding the emergence of the Tijaniyya, I have laid some em- 
phasis on broader scholarly currents throughout the Islamic world in the 
eighteenth century. Ahmad al-Tijanr's thought resonated with intellectual 
discourses surrounding hadith, Qur'àn exegesis, legal methodology, the- 
ology, and the notion of *Muhammadan Sufism.” In suggesting that the 
notion of tahgīg, verification and actualization, is a useful framework for 
understanding this broader intellectual inquiry, I am arguing that al-Tijānī 
shared similar preoccupations with the scholars of his age, not that he al- 
ways arrived at the same conclusions. For the founder of the Tijaniyya, the 
fullest realization of Islamic identity in a time of perceived instability and 
corruption depended on the actualization of individual human potentiality 
in the mirror of prophetic light and guidance. This included an interroga- 
tion of the textual sources of Islam; it also meant an internal purification to 
permit direct connection with the living spiritual presence of the Prophet 
Muhammad. Both processes depended on the continued availability of 
scholarly exemplars: the jurists who was “the door to the law,” and the Sufi 
guide who had obtained complete effacement in the light of the Prophet, 
“not veiled from him for a moment." Such ideas were certainly legible 
within eighteenth-century scholarly discourses, but al-Tijani no doubt saw 
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his own actualization of them as their fullest realization, beyond that of 
his contemporaries. 

North Africa in the late eighteenth century provided the historical context 
that gave immediate meaning to al-Tijānī's teachings. But Algeria and Mo- 
rocco were also fluid discursive spaces. The names of scholars and texts from 
the Middle East, India, and Sudanic Africa circulated among intellectuals in 
North Africa; just as the respective scholarly accomplishments of North Af- 
ricans circulated elsewhere. Aside from the intellectual tradition of North Af- 
rica, al-Tijānī's own scholarly influences included intellectuals from India (al- 
Ghawth’s al-Jawahir al-khams through al-Hindi in Mecca), Yemen (Bā-Alawī 
in al-Shinnāwī's commentary on al-Jawahir al-khams), Oman (al-Mundhirr's 
Ighathat al-Lahfan), Arabia (through al-Samman), Egypt (through al-Kurdi), 
the Sahara (through scholars from Tuwat), and sub-Saharan Africa (largely 
through al-Dabbagh’s teacher from Bornu in a/-Jbriz). 

This fluidity of North Africa as an intellectual space helps to explain 
the rapid spread of the Tijaniyya in other parts of the Muslim world, par- 
ticularly in sub-Saharan Africa, following the death of al-Tijani in Fez in 
1815. As I argued in chapter 1, the Tijaniyya was largely welcomed in West 
Africa because the region's scholarship, from Timbuktu and beyond, had 
already anticipated many of the central ideas at the heart of the Tijaniyya, 
and indeed had long been part of the intellectual exchange that gave rise 
to eighteenth-century scholarly vibrancy. From the vision of the Prophet, 
paradigmatic sainthood, ijtihād outside and within the Maliki legal school, 
the notion of a Muhammadan Path as the essence of Sufism, to the explo- 
ration and verification of the esoteric sciences: all were ideas that readily 
circulated among West African scholars by the eighteenth century. The 
Tijaniyya may have been a new Sufi order for West African Muslims, but 
it was one that mostly resonated with their own preexisting scholarly dis- 
courses. Such resonance, rather than an allegedly shared heterodoxy of the 
Tijaniyya and African Islam, accounts for the observed popularity of the 
order in sub-Saharan Africa. As one writer concludes, “Ahmad al-Tijānī is 
without doubt the greatest saintly figure in African Islam."* 

But the spread of the Tijāniyya has not been limited to North and West 
Africa. Significant communities developed around Tyani scholars, pos- 
sessed of their own saintly reputations, in Egypt, Sudan, and Ethiopia, 
from the early twentieth century? The famous Egyptian Tijani scholar 
Muhammad al-Hafiz b. ‘Abd al-Latif (d. 1978) was a prominent figure in the 
transmission of hadith in the mid-twentieth-century, and his journal Tariq 
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al-Haqq (“The Path of Truth") was widely read by Arabic-speaking "tradi- 
tionalists.”'? Among al-Hāfiz's admirers was the popular Egyptian preacher 
Muhammad al-Sha'rāwī (d. 1998), who may have also taken the Tijaniyya." 
Tijānī activists in Turkey gained notoriety for resisting the Turkish state's 
ban on the Islamic call to prayer in the mid-twentieth century.” In Eastern 
European countries such as Albania, the Tijaniyya similarly became popu- 
lar among Muslims resisting state appropriation of religious identities; and 
the former chief mufti of Albania—Hafiz Sabri Koçi (d. 2004)—openly 
identified with the Tijāniyya. The order has maintained a presence in Pal- 
estine, claiming among its ranks the famous anti-zionist leader 'Izz al-Din 
al-Qassam (d. 1935)." The Tijaniyya has been established in Arabia since 
the migration of Alfa Hashim (d. 1931), the nephew of ‘Umar Tal, to Me- 
dina in the early twentieth century. Students of Hashim popularized the 
Tijāniyya in East Asia, particularly Indonesia; and the former Indonesian 
president Susilo Yudhoyono was allegedly an initiate of the order." The 
Tijāniyya today also commands a following in English-speaking Muslim 
minority communities, such as the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and South Africa." While the majority of Tijānīs in the world are no doubt 
from sub-Saharan Africa, the Tijāniyya has no less of a global reach than 
older orders such as the Qadiriyya or Naqshbandiyya, or any other global 
Muslim network for that matter. 

If the Tijaniyya’s most visible constituency today is from West Africa, 
this is certainly due to the charisma and intellectual accomplishments of 
later Tijānī scholars like ‘Umar Tal, Malik Sy, and Ibrahim Niasse. It is 
difficult to verify Hasan Cisse’s claim in a 2007 “World Tijani Conference” 
(Fez, Morocco) that 80 percent of all Tijānīs in the world now trace their 
affiliation to the Tyaniyya through Niasse. But clearly a majority, certainly 
in West Africa, seem to have accepted that Ahmad al-Tijānī's prediction of 
a great “flood” within the Tijāniyya applies to Niasse’s mission: “A flood 
(fayda) will come upon my companions, and people will enter our Sufi 
path in large numbers.” Tijānīs outside of West Africa have had to con- 
tend with the fact that their Sufi order is largely represented by a black 
African leadership on the world stage.” The Royal Jordanian Institute's 
annual ranking of the “500 Most Influential Muslims" recognizes Niasse’s 
grandson and imam in Medina-Baye (Senegal), Shaykh al-Tijānī Cisse, as 
the leading Tyani scholar alive today (and sometimes as the world’s most 
influential Sufi leader), consistently ranked within the top 20 “most influ- 
ential Muslims" in the world.” Such notoriety, together with the devotion 
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of many West African Tyanis to their more immediate initiators, has oc- 
casioned some misunderstandings, particularly among Tijanis who do not 
recognize Niasse’s claim to the fayda. These latter accuse disciples of Ni- 
asse of substituting love for al-Tijānī with love for Niasse.”' But the Tijani- 
yya—despite occasional public disagreements of Tijani scholars?—has so 
far remained free from the branching normal to other Sufi orders, where 
followers of later authorities come to practice alternative sets of litanies. 
Later Tyanis mostly seem to have recalled the Prophet’s alleged words to 
al-Tijānī, “Whenever you authorize someone, and he gives it to others, it 
is as if they have received from you personally (mushafahatan), and I am 
a guarantor for them."? Niasse's own claim to authority within the Tijani- 
yya was thus quite straightforward: “Our affiliation and link today are 
with Shaykh al-Tijānī, the Seal of Saints, without intermediary, since he is 
always present with us.”?* 

While the success of West African scholars within the Tijaniyya was 
certainly due to their accomplishments, the circumstances of late colo- 
nialization and decolonization in North Africa increasingly marginalized 
Tijānī scholars there from having the mainstream appeal that was afforded 
their West African counterparts. The Tijaniyya in Algeria became asso- 
ciated with French colonial collaboration in the nationalist rhetoric from 
the 1930s. This may have been unfair. An exchange of letters, only discov- 
ered in 1997, between al-Tijani’s son Muhammad al-Habib (d. 1853) and the 
Qadiri saint and anti-French jihadist ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jazā iri references 
their reconciliation based on the discovery of French spies who had hoped 
to ensure the disunity of Algeria’s Sufi orders.? In any case, other branches 
of the Tijaniyya in Algeria remained at odds with French occupation.” But 
the French exile of al-Habib's eldest son ‘Ammar al-Tijani to Bordeaux, 
and subsequent close surveillance of ‘Ayn Madi after his return (in the 
company of his French wife Aurélie Picard), gave the Tijāniyya in Algeria 
little option other than accommodation.” 

In Morocco, the Tijāniyya went from being the most popular Sufi order 
in the 1940s—with prolific scholars like Ahmad Sukayry (d. 1944), al- 
Ahsan al-Ba‘qili (d. 1948), Muhammad al-Nazīfī (d. 1951), and Muham- 
mad al-Hajūjī (d. 1952)—to being largely eclipsed; with a large segment of 
the Moroccan population having little knowledge of the Tijāniyya, many 
believing al-Tijānī was actually from Senegal.?* This was apparently due 
to French insistence on supporting the descendants of al-Tijānī in Alge- 
ria, rather than Moroccan scholars, to claim leadership of the Tijaniyya 
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in Morocco. Several of al-Tijānī's descendants from ‘Ayn Madi arrived in 
Fez after the establishment of the French protectorate of Morocco in 1912. 
Their later designation by the French and Moroccan monarchy as the sole 
representatives of the Tyaniyya in Morocco resulted in the gradual eclipse 
of public Tijānī scholars from the 1940s.” 

Indeed, the scholarly activity in the main Tijānī center in Fez, as at- 
tested by an Egyptian visitor in 1937, stands in stark contrast to the zāwiya 
of later days. The Egyptian Tijānī scholar Muhammad al-Hāfiz wrote to 
his peers in the Middle East that the Fez zāwiya maintained the following 
teaching schedule. After the dawn prayer and the subsequent congrega- 
tional Sufi remembrance (wazifa), “one of the most famous scholars of 
Fez, distinguished in both rational and transmitted knowledge” Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abdallah taught from a/-Shifā of Qadi Iyād (d. 1149, Marrakesh), 
concerning the life and miracles of the Prophet. After that, those present 
in the zāwiya read one-thirtieth of the entire Qur'àn “in one voice.” Be- 
fore the midday prayer, the “distinguished jurist” al-Hasan Mazzür taught 
from al-Shamā il al-Muhammadiyya of Muhammad al-Tirmidhī (d. 892, 
Uzbekistan), a collection of hadīth describing the habits and appearance 
of the Prophet. After the midday prayer, those in the zāwiya read another 
thirtieth section of the Qur'an. Following the afternoon prayer, the Tijānīs 
read this same section once more, stayed gathered for the congregational 
remembrance (wazifa), and then made their individual litanies.” At this 
time, Quran recitation and the classics of Islamic scholarship were seminal 
activities in the zawiya. Today, individual worship in the Fez zāwiya is only 
punctuated by a number of al-Tijānī's descendants on individual cushions, 
available to make supplications on behalf of visitors, and to receive their 
gifts (hadiya) when offered.” On asked to explain the Tijāniyya's current 
lack of scholarly reputation in Morocco, the late Shaykh Hasan Cissé con- 
firmed this contrast between earlier scholarly efforts and the contempo- 
rary routinization of saintly charisma: "That is because the scholars of the 
tarīga are no longer visible.” 

West African scholars have been able to emerge as global representatives 
ofthe Tijāniyya because al-Tijānī's own descendants, unlike in many other 
Sufi orders, have been unable or unwilling to advance a convincing claim 
for inherited leadership (khilāfa). Al-Tyani entrusted ‘Alt Harazim, rather 
than his own sons, as his deputy (khalifa) during his own lifetime. When 
Harazim died, al-Tijānī did not appoint another such deputy, but did surren- 
der his sons into the care of a close disciple "Alī Tamāsīnī, instructing him 
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to take al-Tijānī's sons out of Fez and back to the desert: “My sons are not 
suited except for the desert, there they will live and be happy"? While the 
Prophet had evidently guaranteed that both of al-Tijanr's sons would obtain 
the experiential knowledge of God (ma rifa),** these sons avoided claims of 
further investiture in the Tyaniyya. Of al-Tijanr's thirteen disciples granted 
unlimited authorization (ijaza muflaqa) in the Tijaniyya as listed by Idris 
al- Iráqi (d. 2009, Rabat), neither of al-Tijānī's sons are listed.” Once, the 
son of ‘Alt Harazim, Abū Ya'zā (who had the ijaza mutlaqa from al-Tijānī's 
disciples Muhammad al-Ghālī and Mahammad Bannānī al-Misrī), wrote 
to al-Tijānī's son Muhammad al-Habīb to request an additional ijāza for the 
blessing of taking from al-Habīb. Al-Habīb wrote back from ‘Ayn Madi, 
“As for us, we do not have permission to grant full authorization, or to 
give the litanies.”** The designation of al-Tijanr's eldest living descendant 
in ‘Ayn Madi, currently ‘Alt Bil arabi al-Tijānī, to be the “comprehensive 
leader" (al-khalifa al- ām) of the Tijaniyya*’ seems to be received more as 
a claim to seniority among al-Tijānī's descendants than a claim to overall 
leadership of the order. Once a disciple came to the Senegalese imam al- 
Tijānī b. ‘Ali Cisse in Dakar to relate a dream, “I saw you telling me that 
Shaykh Ahmad al-Tijānī, following his death, did not entrust anyone with 
leadership (mā kallafa ahadan) except Shaykh Ibrahim Niasse, Saydi Alī 
Cisse, and Sayyidī ‘Al1’s sons [Hasan, al-Tijani, and Muhammad al-Mahi]." 
The imam responded simply, “That is the truth.”** Clearly, this was not a 
public claim to overall leadership of the Tijaniyya, and perhaps similar 
understandings exist among the followings of Tijānī shaykhs elsewhere. 
The point is simply that claims to overall leadership in the Tijāniyya are 
not limited to the descendants of al-Tijānī or to North African scholars, but 
are sometimes voiced, especially in the community of Ibrahim Niasse, by 
West African shaykhs as well. 

The continued spread of the Tyaniyya points to the enduring resonance 
of the intellectual vibrancy of the eighteenth-century Islamic world. De- 
spite the success of the Tijāniyya in West Africa, the order cannot be con- 
sidered only an “African tarīga” It is today found all over the Muslim 
world, including among minority Muslim populations in the West. There 
has perhaps even been a revival of interest in the order in North Africa.” 
Earlier academic explanations of the Tyaniyya’s popularity—that it fought 
colonial rule or took advantage of it, that it provided mystical assurances to 
those denied the benefits of modernization, or that it somehow corresponded 
to the alleged messianic tendencies of African Islam—are increasingly 
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unsatisfying. As a particular crystallization of eighteenth-century thought, 
the Tijāniyya continues to advance several apparently appealing notions 
that circulated widely at the “dawn of modernity.” These ideas, as outlined 
in this book, include the notion that each human being is endowed with an 
extraordinary spiritual potentiality, that Islamic scholarship and Muslim 
identity require learned verification and personal realization, that the pro- 
phetic presence is an enduringly accessible reality, and that the perceived 
corruption of rulers and Muslim societies is not an obstacle to accessing 
divine grace. From the perspective of followers of the Tijāniyya, then, the 
eighteenth century may appear as a sort of bridge between the Islamic 
tradition and the modern age. Scholars such as Ahmad al-Tijani saw them- 
selves as verifying the essential truths of the inherited Muslim intellectual 
legacy and bequeathing it again to subsequent generations. Such scholars 
no doubt hoped that later Muslims, despite living in an age of insecurity 
and corruption, would find in their efforts a revived appreciation and con- 
nection to the beauty of Islam. 

Full tahgīg—verifying the foundations of legal judgments through 
lengthy study or actualizing the full potential of the human condition 
through Sufi practice—was certainly an ideal that only a few elite real- 
ized. Moreover, the potential for religious actualization was not the only 
cause for the Tijaniyya's spread. Moroccan social and political elites in the 
early nineteenth century were no doubt encouraged to join the Tijaniyya by 
the presence of notable Tijanis among the bureaucratic and business elite. 
Muslim scholars in Tunisia perceived the Tijaniyya favorably as a result 
of the reputation of Ibrahim al-Riyāhī, who became Zaytuna University's 
leading scholar. Political, social, and intellectual critics of established, per- 
ceived corrupt hierarchies of nineteenth-century Mali probably welcomed 
the confrontation of the new Muslim-Tijānī community of ‘Umar Tal with 
the elite of Masina and Timbuktu. The sense of belonging, cohesion, and 
stability offered by Tijani communities in the context of French colonial oc- 
cupation, associated with Malik Sy and ‘Abdallah Niasse (d. 1922) in early 
twentieth-century Senegambia, certainly furthered the reputation of the 
Tijaniyya. The idea of more “democratic” access to elite knowledge within 
the spiritual “flood” of Ibrahim Niasse no doubt attracted new groups of 
youth, women, and new Muslim converts to the Tijāniyya. These various 
historically contingent explanations for the Tijaniyya's later spread are not 
unimportant, but neither are they exclusive of affiliates’ underlying desire 
for the deepening of their religious identities. 
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The Tijāniyya continues to spread, then, because followers find in it 
a means of actualizing their religious identities. Zahgiq was not an ideal 
restricted to the scholarly elite. Not only did al-Tijani emphasize the incum- 
bency of human realization to order to be truly alive, he invited all Muslims 
to realize sainthood. The alleged promise of the Prophet to al-Tijānī is no 
doubt as appealing today as it was in the late eighteenth century: “Whoever 
loves you is my beloved. Your disciples are my disciples. Your followers 
are my followers. Your companions are my companions.™? While certainly 
controversial among some, many Muslims appear to find in the teachings 
of al-Tijani the promise of illumination at the hands of the Prophet, ac- 
cording to the Prophet's alleged words to al-Tijani at the foundation of the 
Tijaniyya: “I am your means and support in al-tahgīg,” in religious actu- 
alization and spiritual realization. The Tijaniyya was thus perceived as a 
means for becoming a true Muslim and a true human being. 
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